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EDITORIAL 
simini E ARE happy to present this Special Number for more than 
| one reason. This is our modest effort towards a purposive 
ute O celebration of the International Year of the Child, to give some 
Д content and meaning to what it stands for. The [YC is being taken note 
nistta of differently by different people. We have chosen the specific field 
] of administration for children's welfare, which is not only within 
Publi оцг sphere of interest but also of vital importance for the success 
of our programmes and aspirations. In this field we have done as 
best as we can marshalling several writers and collecting information 
ute 0 from several sources and highlighting the problems in the adminis- 
tration of child welfare measures in this country, and, by way of 
Plani illustration, in a few countries abroad. 
i The primary purpose of the IYC itself is to generate wide and 
Publ! ^ sustained interest and activities on behalf of children in every country, 
realising that there is a close link between programmes for social 
Wor 1 and economic development and those directly concerned with the 
| life of children. How many laws are there on the statute book in 
elfar¢ India alone purported to be for children? One recent count puts the 
| amazing number of no less than 115. Incredible as this looks, how 
ound! many of us are aware how and on what occasion these laws are to 
; be put to use? Assuming that they cover both the welfare aspect of 
dmini children and also stand against their misdemeanour, it still passes 
one's comprehension as a citizen as to why this country, with such a 
dminl large number of statutory laws, should still be so low among several 


| 


AEN e Шаны... 


nations in caring for and protecting its children. It is true that several 
of these laws are Dickensian in flavour and several others seem 
operationally impractical due to a variety of reasons. Even if we , 
assume that the laws themselves are not totally unfeeling, their 
interpretation and administration very often are. It is at this point 
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n that the significance of this Special Number arises. Without harping 
10 оп maudlin sentiment, we have tried to cover several areas in the 
organising and administering of welfare activities for children and, 
in the process, we have stressed the deficiencies and gaps in the 
| existing legislations and the weaknesses that show up while imple- 
| menting them. We have also inquired into the structure and working 
| of child welfare institutions and pointed out how several of them are 
far from realistic and seemingly thoughtless vis-a-vis the children's 
interests which they are supposed to safeguard. Even the guardian- 
| ship of the state is open to misuse, as several writers recall in their 
| articles in the pages that follow. There are suggestions simultaneously 
for legislative and administrative reform but, clearly, legal reform 
by itself may not go far enough, for, as the writers aver in this Number, 
а lot depends on how the law is applied. Much also depends on the | 
attitude, the demeanour, and the imagination of those who actually | 
handle children's problems—both the state and the welfare voluntary 
organisations; for, after all, the aim is to provide compassion where 
it is denied in a harsh socio-economic system and to salvage as many 
as possible from among the misguided young so as to convert them 
into useful citizens. This, we persuade ourselves, is the ultimate object 
of all laws on behalf of children and the purpose of their administra- 
tion. And this should also be the purpose behind the Year of the Child. 
The concept of child welfare takes on the whole child and the . 
services in his favour start, in fact, from the pre-natal care of the 
mother herself. These services, thereafter, run through the entire 
range of measures of specific protection and care right up to the age 
where childhood stops. No single measure, by itself, however laudable, 
may be adequate; it may, in fact, prove to be counter-productive 
on occasion. Similarly, child welfare puts the child right in the midst 
of the family, for the problems of children are; to a very large extent, 
traced and traceable to the family ethos. In India, for instance, one í 
reason for the relative ineffectiveness of child welfare programmes is ' 
attributed as much to the abysmal poverty of the family as to the 
total ignorance of child care in the modern sense, and rightly too. 
Here, in fact, lies the difference in policy and execution between the 
child welfare measures in underdeveloped countries in general and 
of those in the affluent and the developed. From which stems yet 
h another concept—the societal conditions which prevail in any given 
_ country at a given time. These directly influence and circumscribe the 
ild welfare measures, both at their policy and execution stages. 
' policy maker cannot forget the social conditions when he plans 
e measures for children nor can the administrator overcome 
sphere and the circumstances in which a given child welfare 
i ight to be enforced. Transplantation of policies 
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and institutions without giving thought to the differing social climate 
will end up only in waste. 

At the back of it all, is the role of the state which, at present, is 
obviously crucial, whether in regard to framing of policy for children, 
assisting voluntary effort in a scientific manner, financing their 
welfare measures or in executing them. But it is good to remember 
that it is not long ago that the state was unconcerned about child 
protection under the specious plea of /aissez faire. The abuses of 
the factory system under which a *child labour force' could be recruited 
and made to work for long hours from about the age of eight are still 
fresh in the pages of British history. Elsewhere in the world children's 
plight was equally unmitigated till perhaps the first Factory Act in 
1833 in England. The state's evolution from then on to the present 
welfare state is indeed remarkable and is slowly gaining acceptance. 
But it is being questioned in certain quarters whether this is the 
last and the best form of state's role in child protection. There can be 
more than one opinion on this. Already thought is veering round to 
the point that the state's role should not tend to be too overwhelming 
and that it should better accept a more modest one of pioneer- 
ing, facilitating, and safeguarding children's interests. The state 
should not aspire to supplant the family in regard to child care but 
only supplement it; the family should be accepted as the unit around 
which child welfare measures will be built, except where there is the 
danger of the child being exploited by misguided parents. Hence, 
it is held by some that the state should be concerned more with 
the effort in child welfare, its formulation and measurement, and not 
with the result of such welfare measures in any totalitarian spirit. 
In other words, the cohesiveness and dignity of the family should be 
harmonised with the imperatives of public policy, social conscience and 
social ethos. 

The means of administering child welfare measures, the institutions 
that bandle children, the structure and functioning of these institutions, 
the personnel available to them, their finances, the latteral and 
vertical coordination between the institutions, the avoidance of 
overlapping, the realistic programming and project formulation; 
harmonisation of the voluntary and governmental effort and efficiency 
to put the available resources to the best advantage of the children 
in their charge besides social mobilisation for this purpose—are all 
factors which need to be looked into by the planners of child welfare 
programmes here or elsewhere. 

Broadly we touch upon all these aspects in this Special Number, 
besides several others. We have arranged the articles in a way that 
facilitates one in the understanding of the magnitude of the problem, 
while keeping the ultimate clientele of all child welfare programmes 
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in perspective, viz., the children. The progress of the papers is from the 
general and the comprehensive to the particular; the treatment of 
the topics is from the macro to the micro. 

i Following the articles themselves in this order, we have presented 
two sets of surveys, of some selected countries abroad and then of 
selected Indian States. Both these series give in brief the range of 
services made available to the children in their respective areas of 
effort and the problems that they meet in their administration. 
Primarily they help us to realise that the advanced countries, while 
may not be short of funds for their child welfare measures, still 
encounter difficulties and face challenges which the underdeveloped 
countries have escaped so far or are yet to meet with. Urban conglo- 
meration and the peculiar problems it creates for children, children's 
increasing addiction to drugs and drink, broken families, the deliberate 
neglect of children by their natural parents, urban juvenile crimes 
etc. are not as serious; nor as widely prevalent in the poorer countries, 
compared to the more affluent. This is clearly borne out in the 
surveys presented here of the UK, West Germany, East Germany, 
Netherlands, etc. What follows in the Indian States’ surveys is, no 
doubt, a qualitative contrast so far as the problems go, but they 
invariably lead to the confession that the welfare measures in vogue 
are totally inadequate put against what is required and there is no 
way of meeting this scale of services for want of resources, both men 
and material. Besides, it underlines the need for adequate and 
informed policies and perspectives for the future as the small dark — | 
cloud on the horizon may take threatening proportions with the | 
passage of time. 

Writer after writer in this Number has drawn attention to the 
deadening effect on child welfare measures of the meagre funds 
available for the purpose and, what is equally deplorable, of the 
wasteful use of the available funds, what with the unimaginative 
approach to problems of welfare, the untrained personnel handling 
welfare measures and the unconscious twist resulting from peculiar 
conditions as obtain in specific areas and States in the country. 
For instance, child welfare measures in West Bengal have seemingly 
| come to be confined to children in Calcutta; in Kerala more than 
T _ proportionate importance is being given to child education, as 
perience has shown more scope for success here than in other fields 
of children’s needs; in Tripura the anganwadi programme which had 
sive popular support at one time has apparently been turned 
Я aucratic effort of late; Madhya Pradesh has to cope up 
nous demand for child services in sheer terms of th 
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he indicate what is in store for us if we visualise the child population in 
of this country at the turn of this century. 

This is what we start with in the book review section that follows 
cd the surveys. The World Bank's ‘Atlas of the Child’, reviewed here, gives 
of a global estimate of the child population (as against the total) in 2000 
of A.D., that is, just some 20 years ahead. And the picture it gives of the 
of underdeveloped countries like India is none too reassuring. In 2000 
jn. A.D. India will have to deal with roughly 400 million children (below. 
‘le 14) which is just about the total population of USA in 1975. One 
ill can only imagine the colossal investment required to look after this 
adl number besides the other ingredients called for in child welfare 
ae planning. The exact number may vary and that is part of the un- 
i's certainty of the population projections in the country. But what the 
{е planners should get ready is with the perspectives, the strategies and 
ds the institutions that will deliver the services whatever be the number 
| that offers. Even a look at the relevant chapter in our draft Sixth 
5, Plan will serve as a poignant reminder of the enormity and complexity 
te of the task. 

У We continue the review taking up several other books, mainly 
19 reports, dealing with one aspect ог the other of child welfare. Some 
ey of these reports may ostensibly look a bit old. But the real justification 
пе for their review here is, one, they have not been always available to 
19 the public (several of them are mimeographed and confined to 
e restricted groups) and, two, the problems they deal with are still with 
id us and the solutions they offer are also relevant to the present. We 
rk feel that these will be of use to. the social workers and scholars in 
he the subject. 

| Bringing this Special Number to a close, we give in the document 
he ^ section supplementary reading by way of selected documents and 
ds records. The UN declaration of the rights of the child; India's national 
he 4 policy for children, a statistical profile of the Indian child, child 
ve | labour in India, including India and the ILO conventions and, finally, 
ng ^ thereport of the recent seminar in Bombay on children's services in the 
ar  . '"eightees are the documents presented. Important by themselves, they 
у. | also go with the earlier features and thus help the reader to get a 
ly | panoramic view of the range of problems in the administration of child. 
in | welfare measures. «54 
as In getting ready this Special Number we had to depend on the 
ds active cooperation of several distinguished writers and institutions _ 


id | and our gratitude extends to them all: each of the contributors and 
| book reviewers; the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay; the © 
ip . Embassies in India of Austria, Bulgaria, Denmark, the FDR (and - 
Franz Flamm, the author of ‘Social Welfare Services in the Federal: 
Republic of Germany"); the GDR, the Netherlands, and Tanzania; 
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the International Council for Social Welfare, Tokyo; UNICEF in 
India; the UNICEF Regional Office for the Americas in Chile; the 
ILO in Geneva and its branch in New Delhi; the Ministry of Labour, 
Government of India; the Department of Social Welfare, Govern- 
ment of India; the concerned departments in the different States; and 
several other bodies and individuals who prefer to be anonymous. 
We acknowledge the services of all the above and we feel that but 
for their willing cooperation and help, we may not have found it 
easy to bring out this volume. 

We would be failing in our duty if we do not express our profound 
sense of gratitude to the members of IIPA and to our readers whose 
encouragement, appreciation and guidance have been all along 
with us as a source of inspiration and moral strength and which, 
then, prompts us to leave it to them to evaluate our effort. 


—EDITOR 


OR 
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National Policy for Children 
V. Jagannadham 


ATIONAL POLICY for children occupies a significant place in a 
special issue on child welfare administration. That policy precedes 
implementation is a common view but the dichotomy is now-a-days giving 
way to a continuum. An attempt is also made in this essay to refer to another 
continuum, namely, national, regional (State), local and community action 
continuum. These continuui play a prominent part in facilitating social 
development processes. 

National policy for children is of recent origin as the concept of nation 
is no more than a couple of centuries old. Socialisation of new-born babies, 
however, is as old as mankind, if not universal, among living beings. Natural 
forces govern socialisation whereas civilisation requires acculturation of 
human infants through social engineering and development planning. The 
latter are a function of state action in cooperation with local communities 
and families. State intervention manifests itself in planning and providing 
services and institutions for demographic regulation, citizen development 
and community life. 

Three elements of a national policy for children are: (i) population 
control, (її) human resource utilisation, and (iij) promotion of social health. 
These three elements have a symbiosis about them. Regulated population 


growth helps optimum utilisation of human resources. Well utilised humans 


contribute to the maintenance of social harmony. Disturbance in the first 
causes corresponding distortions in the other two fileds and vice-versa. 
Whether in pre-industrial economies there was or was not a deliberate 
regulation to maintain zero-population growth rate, we are not sure. But 


demographic balance was, according to Malthus, achieved by external 


factors such as wars, famines, floods, diseases, etc. In India, besides these, 
local customs such as compulsory widowhood, sati, female infanticide, etc., 
also acted as indirect checks on run-away population growth. These inhuman 
customs and external forces are being brought under control, and a balance 
between fertility and mortality is being achieved by planned parenthood and 
family welfare policies and programmes. These regulatory measures are not, 
however, mentioned in the policy reassessment. 
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А ) 
сш SOCIAL CARE ОЕ CHILDREN—BACKGROUND 
| А 
| 


1 
In a rural economy that prevailed for centuries previous to the onset of i 
industrial economy, the larger the number of children in the family the 
greater was the economic and social security, as the whole family lived in 
one place with hardly any migration among its members. Industrialisation 
and urbanisation accelerated spatial and social mobility of family members 
causing thereby a structural-functional change in the family as a unit of social 
organisation. Such changes as above prompt the people to limit the number 
of children and prefer a small size family. Old values, however, die hard 
and the State is promoting awareness among parents to limit family size and 
provide services towards achieving that end. For ensuring the survival and 
healthy development of the few children born, governments are called 
upon to provide preventive and curative health services. With a view to — 
maintain economic stability and social harmony, the states are to provide —' 
education, employment, social security and social welfare services for the 
family as a whole. These, in brief, are the goals towards realisation of which — | 
national policies for children are directed. | | 
j 


| 
Public concern for the national care of children could be traced back to. 
the regulation of the working and environmental conditions of children | 
employed in factories and mines in the early stages of industrialisation. The 
concern grew serious when there was a large scale exploitation of child labour | 
in hazardous occupations under the then /aissez faire philosophy. Humanistic 4 


writers and collectivist economists prodded the state to intervene and legislate | 
against exploitatory practices of private entrepreneurs. Those were the “ 
beginnings of the national policy for children in England and other European «xd 
countries. After World War I, the International Labour Organisation, and ^ | 
since the end of World War II, the United Nations, through its member: 
organisations, have been actively engaged in promoting international and a | C 
national policies for children. The current year 1979, being celebrated as am) 
International Year of the Child (IYC), is intended to observe, under th o t 
auspices of the UNICEF, completion of the two decades of the declaration - 
of children's rights in 1959 and to stimulate awareness, advocacy and actio П 
— for children by arousing the consciousness of adult citizens towards children. ^ 
"y Upto the adoption of the Indian Constitution in 1950, sporadic! statutes 
е Central and State Governments have been governing child welfare. | 
т the first time the Constitution has, in its preamble, given рй to the t 
sion of a new society based upon justice, liberty, equality and fraternity. 
"uri r to this, the Constitution, in Article 15(3), requires the children to be 
protecte from discrimination on grounds of religion, race, caste, sex ‘or 
of irth Article 24 prohibits employment of children below fourteen 
or mines or in hazardous employment. These two Articles 
sticiable as rights. Though non-justiciable, the direc- 
licy, in Article 39 (e & f) require the Governments 
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to see that by force of.economic necessity children are not required to join 
vocations unsuited to their age and strength. The directive principles also 
stipulate that children and youth should be protected against exploitation as 
well as against moral and material abandonment. More than these, a positive 
directive requires (Article 45) the state to provide free and compulsory educa- 
tion for all children below the age of fourteen years. These, however, are far 
from realisation under the present policies. 

The above provisions are specially mentioned because they deal with 
what the Constitution requires to be done for children. These are only 
preludes to the national policy adopted later. There are other provisions 
in the Constitution dealing with the weaker sections, the backward classes, 
the scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes. These also have a bearing 
upon the national policy for child development. What was implied by 
way of ends and means of development was brought out in the five year 
development plans of the Planning Commission. The chapters in the five 
year plans on general objectives and strategy as well as on social services 
and social welfare make detailed statements and allocate resources for child 
development. Since its establishment in August, 1953, the Central Social 
Welfare Board also has been encouraging through voluntary organisations 
several development programmes for women and children. Since 1964 the 
Social Welfare Department of the Union Government has been reviewing 
and formulating policies for women and children along with others. Many 
committees and commissions have reviewed the policies and problems affect- 
ing children during the last three decades. There have been many experiments 
in programmes and in grants-in-aid to voluntary institutions for child welfare. 
Laws have been enacted to give effect to the stated policies concerning 
children. Details about these are not given due to limitation of Space. The 
climax, however, was reached in August, 1974 when a policy resolution for 
children was adopted by the Government of India and tabled in the two 
Houses of Parliament at the Centre. The two Houses discussed and adopted 
the resolution which today constitutes the national policy for children. 


THE CHILD POLICY RESOLUTION 
The child policy resolution contains a fifteen-point statement. P.N. Luthra, 
the then Secretary, Department of Social Welfare, writes in an introduction 
to the pamphlet on national policy for children: 
The statement on national policy is intended to serve as a pole-star to 
guide the official and non-official agencies alike in regard to the direction 
in which they should move for achieving full and integrated development 


of our children, who constitute our most valuable asset for posterity. 


The policy seeks to provide adequate services to children both before 
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and after birth and through the period of growth, to ensure their full physical, | 

mental and social development. Further, the state would progressively | 

increase the scope of such services so that within a reasonable time, all children | | 
in the country enjoy optimum conditions for their balanced growth. In | 
pursuance of the efforts towards attainment of the objectives, the following — 
fifteen measures have been specified: | 
(i) all children to be covered by comprehensive health programme; | 

(ii) implementation of nutrition programmes to remove deficiencies | 

| in the diet of children; | 
(iii) programmes for general improvement of the health, and for the | 
care, nutrition and nutrition-education of expectant and nursing | 
mothers; | 

(iv) provide free and compulsory education for all children upto the | 
age of 14; reduce wastage and stagnation in schools, particularly | 

in the case of girls and children of the weaker sections of society; | 

also to take up informal education ; | 

(v) provide other forms of education to children who are not able to - 
take full advantage of formal school education; | 

(vi) promote physical education, games, sports and other types of | 
recreational as well as cultural and scientific activities; Е 

(vil) with а view to ensure equality of opportunity, provide special — 
assistance to all children belonging to the weaker sections of society — 
both in urban and rural areas; 

(viii) children who are handicapped, delinquent, begging or otherwise. 
in distress to be provided education and other facilities so as t0 
enable them to become useful citizens; 

(ix) children to be protected against neglect, cruelty and exploitation; А 
(x) children under 14 to be prohibited from employment in any hazar- | 
dous occupation or heavy work; ч Д \ 

Es (xi) provide special treatment, education, rehabilitation and care for the 

physically handicapped, emotionally disturbed or mentally retarded _ 

children; 


(xii) priority in protection for children in times of distress or natural _ 
calamity; 


(xiii) identify, encourage and assist gifted children particularly of weake 3 
sections of society; 
ee (xiv) amend the existing laws so that in all legal disputes, 
= parents or institutions, the interests of children ar 

= consideration ; 

п organising services for children, efforts to be directed so as 10 
mily ties so that full potentialities of growth of children 
within the normal family, neighbourhood and co 
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These fifteen measures could be summarised into health, education, 
employment and nutrition for children, as well as nutrition education for 
mothers. Normal as well as handicapped children are covered with special 
attention to children of weaker sections. These also seek to prevent exploita- 
tion of the helplessness of children by adults. They also provide for dis- 
couraging the employment of children and for encouragement of the talents 
of gifted children. The first thirteen clauses refer to the satisfaction of the 
needs of children. The fourteenth seeks to provide protection for the rights of 
children and the last hopefully looks forward to the satisfaction of. the needs 
of children within the normal family environment in the community instead 
of institutions. These indeed constitute today's minimum set of goals which 
require reassessment as further developments take place. 

The policy resolution lists the following five priority programmes in 
different sectors: , 


(а) preventive and promotive aspects of health; 

(6) nutrition for infants and children in the pre-school age as well of 
nursing and expectant mothers; 

(c) maintenance, education and trainingof orphan and destitute children; 

(d) creches and other facilities for the care of children of working or ailing 
mothers; and | 

(e) care, education, training and rehabilitation of handicapped children. 


Proceeding from these specified measures and priorities, the policy 
resolution refers, in passing, to what has been done, as well as of expansion 
in the health, nutrition, education and welfare services for children. Improve- 
ments, no doubt, have been taking place in the living conditions of children 
consequent upon developments achieved during the last two and half decades. 
The policy resolution, however, mentions the need for “а focus and a forum 
for planning and review, and proper coordination of the multiplicity of servi- 
ces striving to meet the needs of children’. In order to provide this focus and 
to ensure at different levels continuous planning, review and coordination 
of all the essential services, a National Children's Board at the Union Govern- 
ment level and similar boards at the State Government level are to be 
constituted. The state would endeavour to encourage and strengthen 
voluntary organisations. The state would also provide necessary legislative 
and administrative support to achieve the objectives. 

Finally, the policy resolution expresses the trust and faith of the Govern- 
ment of India that: à 


the policy enunciated in this statement will receive the support and 
cooperation of all sections of the people and organisations working for 
children. 

The Government of India also calls upon the citizens, State Govern- 
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| ments, local bodies, educational institutions and voluntary organisations H 
| to play their part in the overall effort to attain these objectives. 

| This, in brief, is the content of the national policy for children en unciated 
| in Government Resolution No. F. 1-14/74-CDD dated August 22, 1974 which 
Í was tabled in both the Houses of Parliament on August 26, 1974. The National 
Children’s Board was constituted under Government Resolution No. F. 1-14/ 
74-CDD dated December 3, 1974. 

In 1975, as a consequence of the national policy for children, the Govern- 
ment of India have sanctioned the integrated child development services 
(ICDS) scheme which is to be introduced on an experimental basis in the first 
instance. Thirty experimental projects were initially located in thirty different 
blocks in different parts of the country. These have been increased to a 
hundred recently. Each project aims at the delivery of a package of services 
(supplementary nutrition, immunisation, health check up, referral services, 
health and nutrition education, and non-formal pre-school education) in an 
integrated manner to pre-school children, expectant and nursing mothers, 
and women in the age group of 15-44 years. More details about the working 
of the National Children's Board and the ICDS scheme are not given as these 
might be discussed in other essays. | 

India is among the first few countries that have adopted a national policy | 
for children besides having a population policy, an education policy, and a | 
health policy. It is not known why the reference to the limitation of the — 
family size has not been incorporated in the policy for children whereas de 
education and health aspects affecting children are incorporated in the | 
national policy for children. An integrated child development scheme has been 
formulated and is being implemented. Students of public administration — 
^. would be interested to know whether these satisfy the policy requirements or 

whether some thing more remains to be done. This leads us to consider and 
„discuss as to what policy means and what policy requirements are. j 

The term ‘policy’ and ‘public policy’ are ambiguous and controversial. 
E Chester Bernard seems to have said once that he never used the word ‘policy’ 

— . — 4f he could dispense with it without being pedantic because its meanings are 
50 numerous. A few usages of the term policy are: (i)a general rule of action; 

(ii) a general statement of Purpose or objectives but not a rule of action; 

е (iti) a statement which is not a rule of action Within an enterprise but propa- - 

Ce ganda to induce some one outside it to act or not to act in а particular way. 

The term policy is also understood to mean practice, procedure, course of | 
action, mode of management, line of conduct, system, programme, routine, - 
habit, custom, rule, behaviour, way, method, principle, style, plan, scheme, - 

strategy ics, design, etc. E 
re | ular usage of public policy relates to what governments 
с to do or not do, for example, the prohibition policy. In the disci- 

r ration, policy is understood to mean a long series of 


b) 
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more or less interrelated activities. Carl Friedrich combines most of the 
above disparate elements when he defines public policy as, 


-..& proposed course of action of a person, group, or government within 
à given environment providing obstacles and opportunities which the 
policy was proposed to utilize and overcome in an effort to reach a goal 
or realize an objective or purpose.t 


According to him, policy should also refer to what is actually done rather 
than what is proposed in the way of action on a given matter. 

No more need be said on the term policy. Those given above should help 
us to understand policy as a process of relating the means to the ends with 
devices for reviewing either one or both in the light of experience. Policy is a 
dynamic process of establishing goals, mobilisation of institutions, resources 
and personnel for achieving the goals, as well as, subjecting both means 
and ends to periodic review and revision. There is a policy-administration 
continuum as well as a continuum in action at different levels of government 
and community. 

Viewed in the above light, does the national policy resolution for children 

satisfy the policy requirements? One could affirmatively say that the resolution 
satisfies policy requirements. An accredited statement discussed and adopted 
by the two Houses of legislature with an integrated programme implemented 
by the State Governments puts the seal of policy and satisfies to a limited 
extent the policy-administration continuum. Provision for evaluation is also 
made. The Programme Evaluation Organisation of the Planning Commission 
is charged with the task of conducting bench mark surveys in the project 
areas and undertake evaluation of these projects after these have been in 
operation for an year or two. The Administrative Reforms Commission set 
up by the Government of India had recommended that departments and 
organisations in direct charge of development programmes should introduce 
performance budgeting. The Andhra Pradesh Government had since then 
followed the suggestion and in 1978-79 the State Government had submitted 
a performance budget of the department of woman and child welfare. Other 
State Governments must be doing the same. The National Children’s Board 
as well as the children’s boards at the State level were established and they 
must be reviewing, coordinating and taking other necessary steps for imple- 
menting the policy resolution for children. 


LACUNA IN POLICY IMPLEMENTATION 
The foregoing account should have normally completed the essay but a 


few important questions require discussion on account of India’s vastness in 
size and the diversities in sub-national cultures. These are well known. In 


1Јапеѕ E. Anderson, Public Policy Making, Preger Publishers, New York, 1975, pp. 2-6. 
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the federal republic of India, the Government of India plays a coordinating 
role. It may initiate policies but in respect of matters under State jurisdiction 
in the seventh schedule of the Constitution the State and local govern- 
ments should act as staff as well as line agencies. We, however, find the 
Union Government playing a leading staff role and the State Governments 
are following the lead given by the Union Government rather than take a 
leadership role on themselves. The ICDS is a Centrally financed scheme. To 
give a purpose and a direction to the state efforts, the Government of India 
also prepared a national plan of action for the International Year of the 
Child. The plan provides for both advocacy and action. The national plan 
of action was finalised in the meetings of the National Children's Board. 
The Department of Social Welfare of the Government of India published 
a blue print for action in September 1978 with a detailed statement of roles 
and responsibilities for action of various departments, organisations and 
agencies. The department of woman and child welfare of Andhra Pradesh 
Government under directions from the Union Government held a work- 
shop in 1978 on IYC. The workshop made several recommendations under 
the heads of medicine and health, nutrition, social and legal aspects and 
education. So also the State Government of Karnataka too held a work- 
shop in 1979. No exception need be taken in respect of the dominant and 
leading role of the Union Government. In every federal polity this has been 
happening. But we would like to see a greater initiative on the part of the 
State Governments in matters under their jurisdiction. This is necessary for 
identifying the peculiar local requirements and for associating the local 
leaders and for mobilising the community resources at the ground level. 

In pursuance of the national policy for children, the Andhra Pradesh 
Children Board was constituted in 1975. In September, 1978, district and 
block level children boards were constituted. The district collector is the 
president of the district level board. The presidents of panchayat samitis or 
the special officers are the chairmen of the block level children boards. The 
woman and child welfare department is in charge of the integrated child 
development services in the State. These boards at different levels were to 
help in the implementation of the schemes coming from the Centre. What 
roles are these bodies playing in actual practice is hard to assess because 
information is scanty, sporadic and inaccessible. ` 
Other State Governments might have been acting upon the directives of 
Government of India. The IYC has highlighted the child’s place in national 


development programmes. There is 


the 


agencies and stimulation of awareness, 
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The relevant questions on policy for children are: (i)is a national policy 
enough?; (/j) would the States have adopted a policy for children if the 
Government of India had not taken the initiative?; (iii) even now, could the 
States supplement the national policy with resolutionson their local policies?; 
(iv) are the accelerated steps taken under the spur of the IYC likely to be 
sustained and continued to encourage the efforts after the year is over?; 
(v) apart from the multiplication and intensification of the existing pro- 
grammes for the care of the child and the mother, could something more 
be done, for example, in respect of preventive programmes, people's parti- 
cipation inthe policy formulation and in greater effectiveness in implemen- 
tation? The relevance of these questions becomes evident in the light 
of the following observations by high level personnel in and outside the 
Government. For example, M.M. Rajendran, Joint Secretary in the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, Government of India, writes, 


I would like to mention but briefly the Shortcomings of the programme 
and the directions in which improvements are possible. The enthusiasm 
among the villagers has not yet been channelised to achieve sustained 
involvement of the community. At the grassroot level, the anganwadi 
worker has to shoulder all the responsibility for implementation though 
it had been originally envisaged that gradually village level voluntary 
organisations should be able to take over the functions of the anganwadi 
workers. It is necessary to make ita people's programme sothat the village 
community can take over the responsibility for many of the functions. 
Ап important fact that has come to light is the difficulty in reaching 
the children below three who are really the most vulnerable section among 
the children. There are various reasons for this but it is necessary to 
evolve a suitable strategy for reaching these children, as investment of 
resources on them is even more rewarding than children in the higher age 
group.? 


C. Subramaniam, the former Finance Minister in the Government of 


India, writes about the complex nature of attempts to reach the children. 
He says: 


Giving high priority to children's welfare means singling out a target 
group which is intermingled with the rest of the population right down 
to the level of individual families. Therefore it requires building up an 
organisation and an administrative set-upthat goes all the way from inter- 
national agencies to each village and town of less developed countries.3 


*M.M. Rajendran, “Integrated Approach to Child Development”, Swast Hind, 1978 


(The Rights of the Child, Special Number), p. 294, Central Health Education Bureau, 
New Delhi. 


3C. Subramaniam, “A World Charter for Children”, The Hindu, 28th September, 1978. 
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He speaks of research into tlie needs of children and (Ше wes area 
of research is how best the locally available food quei E e used to 
provide an adequate type of nutrition. This research ae we 
is up of the human and physical resources to start the programme. ubra- 
| maniam's emphasis is upon local initiative and local community action, 
Lakdawala, the Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commission wrote: 


An additional growth factor is area planning at the district and block 
level. While this is a part and parcel of the wider reform of decentralisation 
and brings the advantages of local participation, local supervision, local 
insights and additional resource mobilisation from the economic point, 
there will be an additional considerable benefit. 

Hitherto, problems have been looked at from the macro-viewpoint, 
largely Central, partly State and in one or two States very recently from the 
district viewpoint. The emphasis on district and block level planning will 
mean a better assessment of the natural land manpower resources and of 
local potential. While certain major decisions will continue to be taken 
{ at the Central and State level, their impact on the local economy can be 
* assessed and the utmost advantage can be taken of Central and State 
Programmes at the local level. To the extent decisions are taken by lower 
authorities or local initiatives, they can be so adjusted as to lead to the 


optimum exploitation of natural resources and best use of local man- 
power.4 


Indeed Lakdawala, has, in а way, 
Subramaniam about organisation 
tion at the grassroots level. Furt 
areas for research when he says: 


answered the suggestion by C. 
al requirements for community participa- 
her more, Lakdawala refers to additional 


With the shift to decentralisa 
like with the w 
and conscious 
dangers. And 
blished, and ar 
this condition 


tion and weaker sectors, our hopes essentially 
ay unorganised sectors respond to the new opportunities 
ness they imbibe of the likely problems, difficulties and 
yet our lines of communication with them has to be esta- 
1 understanding: arrived at. It is only on the fulfilment of 
that the growth forces can work powerfully and speedily.5 


COMMUNITY AND PARENTAL AWARENESS 


= Advocacy, awareness and action b 


( У government and community consti- 
te the quintessence of approach dur 


ing the ТҮС. То these must be added 


“T. Lakdawala, “Draft Five Year Plan 1978- 
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stimulation of the awareness of parents and fellow members in the family, 
the E. luring one year but in the years to come and in the future. 

E d v stimulate community and parental awareness is advocated 
but r are in the dark as to how to stimulate it. In the specific sphere of 
health, B. Sankaran, Director General of Health Services, Government of 
India, writes: 


The idea of people’s participation as far as health service (sic) are concern- 
ed have not been adequately implemented and this vast resource has 
hardly been tapped to the desired extent. As people’s expectations from 
health services increased, the need for Strengthening country’s health 
services was recognised and subsequently the need for enlisting people’s 
active participation assumed great importance.® 


If enlisting participation in one area of service, namely, health, has been 
difficult, one could imagine the difficulties of mobilising the cooperation of 
parents and families for immunisation, nutrition, education of mothers and 
children under a system of centralised planning and state administration of 
services for children. The absence of multi-level planning in a meaningful 


manner and the prevalence of plan delinked from field administration is the 
Achilles heel of our national policies. 

Non-participation by local governments and communities undermines 
the credibility in the efforts of government and non-government organisa- 
tions. For example, the promised constitutional provision of education for 
those under fourteen years in a decade could not be fulfilled even after three 
decades. The Population policy has been facing difficulties in implementation. 


On top of these comes a recent declaration about promise of state care for 
every destitute child born during 1979 on 
le., the Internatio 


namely, Promising state care of every destit 


ery for identification of destitute children and establish- 
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alienated from local administration and they are getting шүл ae апа 
disappointed about the competence of political parties кр the needs 
and rights of the ‘poor’. Centralised planning and national po O without 
corresponding counterparts at the State and local levels run counter to the 
philosophy of sound democracy and decentralised administration. Loss of 
faith among people in the policy statements of governments erodes gradually | 
the faith in democratic systems. | | 

‘Happy Child—A Nation's Pride’, *A Healthy Child-—A Sure Future’. | 
| —None could take exception to these soul-lifting slogans about citizens | 
in the offing. But what is the state of the child born today? To quote again 
B. Sankaran: 
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What are the problems we face to-day in the management of the child 
who is born to-day? We know that 35 to 40 per cent of children born in 
most parts of this country are born with a low birth weight of below 
2.5 kgs. The survival of such children is certainly much less than | 
a child born healthy and above 2.5 kgs.7 


| 
He further states that 42 per cent of our population is below the age of | 
fourteen ... “It is sad to state that in most developing countries three out | 
of four children to-day only survive and one of them dies before the age of 
five, in comparison to ninety-five per cent survival in most developed | 
countries." | 
The employment of children below the age of fourteen is very high and | 
there does not seem to be any prospect of it$ abatement in the near future. | 
According to UNESCO finding in 1976, the per day, per capita expenditure | 
оп children's education in India is thirty nine paise whereas it is more than 
thirteen rupees in Japan. More depressing figures about the deplorable 
conditions of the indigence, ill-health, illiteracy and ill-equipment of the 
Increasing numbers of children born in India could be given. A policy paper 
need not be cluttered with facts and figures of destitute, delinquent or 
handicapped children. It is enough to say that the government policies and 
programmes touch only a fringe of the problem. At the rate and in the manner 
in which these programmes are being expanded and implemented, we have to 
run fast in order to stand still. The national policy for children is indeed 
commendable but it is an isolated statement without relationship tothe famil 
and the society in which the child lives. With the present methods of add 
nistration by the bureaucracy in which hardly much public geiles 
prevails, we cannot make much headway. There is a pressing need to make 
the national policy an integral part of family and social policies. These 
policies need to be communicated, advocated, reinforced, su plemented and 


acted upon by the state and Jocal governments as well as communities. 
‚ Sankaran, “A Healthy Child—A Sure Future", Deccan Chronicle, 27th May, | 
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NEED FOR A COMPREHENSIVE SOCIAL POLICY 


A child outside home environment is a fish out of water. The provision 
of an appropriate home environment for each child requires the formulation 
f a family policy. We have a population policy, health policy, education 
ae housing policy, welfare programmes and so on. Do all these converge 
d a family policy or social policy with capital S and capital P or do we 
have social policies with small s and small p? Could we formulate a social 
policy in which the 15th point in the child policy resolution is made effective, 
making family the focus and forum for child development as well as the start- 
ing and dominant force? What are the implications of formulating a social 
policy? And what is a social policy, any way? Could there be a national 
policy for children without a family policy which is part of a comprehensive 
social policy? ` 
The Constitution and the five year plan documents as well as the separate 
policy statements on population, health education, housing, etc., speak of 
each sector's contribution to the new social order based on justice, liberty, 
equality апа fraternity. No attempt, however, has been made to work out 
the institutional, personnel and cost implications of pooling these policies 
together into an integrated social policy. Much less has there been an exercise 
in making explicit the element implicit in mobilising citizen's participation 
and community action apart from government departments? slow-moving 
bureaucratic action. We seem to be suffering from an assumption that all 
is well when the Centre passes a policy resolution and when it gives direc- 
tives and finances for the States to follow. This is a suicidal approach to 
social development. 


Social policy is a product of social politics, a term first used in the social 
Science ] 


unveiling of the causal connections between economic 


SWer 
Politik)”, jo, CUR vr aud Carl M. Schmitt, “The Concept of Social Policy (Social 
Press, London. ocial Policy, Vol. 8, Part 1, January, 1979, p. 49, Cambridge University 
Also see, Ott s 
9ncept and Sen Zwiedineck Sudenhorst, “Social Policy and its Manifestations— 


à € of Social Policy” ° 5 
‚С; We су, Social Policy, Vol. 8, Part 1, p. 53, 
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policy, in terms of politics and legislation is a$ follows: 

The nature of social policy requires a particular characterization which 
has to do with the ultimate goal of all politics, namely, the tendency to : 
develop legislation that may shape society. The nature of social policy 
is conditioned, first, by the purpose inherent in all social policies, that is, 
Ihe to promote the interests of a collectivity and, secondly, by the preventive 
| character of social legislation. These two characteristics differentiate | 
| social policy from other activities which are related to the ends of social | 
| policy but which are separate categories of public action, such as relief 


for the poor and social welfare.'* | L 
y 


a Se LONE 


Just as child development cannot be conceived apart and separated from | 
the family, the national policy for children cannot be effective unless integrated | 
into a comprehensive family policy which again is a part of the larger social | 

А policy. Experiments under the national policy for children resulted in the — | 
+ ae integrated child development scheme. The time has come to experiment 
| } with family policy as part of an area planning at the district and block levels. | 
Planning for action has to permeate to the micro-level of families and eligible | 
couples. Parents’ awareness and the States’ competence to mobilise social | 
action are essential. Human resource development is a more difficult and | 
| 
| 


complex matter than materials management. The most difficult management 
problem in the national policy for children is to reach the children below 
three years in the family setting of the people the bulk of whom are below 
the poverty line. Such efforts require researches into social development 
techniques, community leadership, group action and mobilisation of human 
resources. While India has a national policy for children, it lacks the bones 
aud sinews to sustain it because the States and the local government are only 


following the directives from the Centre. Hardly any initiative outside the Hi 
Central Government is evident in the field of child welfare. At all levels, there AC 
is dependence for finances upon higher level organisations. There i very со 
little evidence of local resource mobilisation. It looks as though the social Re 
engincering of to-day is not radically different from the socialisation of the By 
past inspite of the tremendous strides in technology and public administration. thi 
Even though it is unfair, and we do not know why it happens, we find that Тш 
‘in the tread mill world of hopelessness, children seem fated to repeat the itr 


ignorance and misery of their parents’. 


SOME CRUCIAL POLICY ISSUES 


iedineck Sudenhorst, op. cit., p. 58. 
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«avis the magnitude of the size and the complexity of the problem in 
e. the needs and doing justice according to the declared rights of 
RC dia is not alone in this respect. Julia Henderson has raised some 
and policy issues in a forthright manner. She says: 


Governments are likely to make many resounding policy statements but 
the fulfilment of these plans will constantly be curtailed because of an 
economic or political crisis, a flood, a plague of locusts or a civil war.!2 


But she is neither cynical nor pessimistic so as to describe ТҮС as ‘sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals’. She is sober and modest in her conclusions. She 
writes: 


With such massive numbers of children living in countries where poverty, 
disease and illiteracy are still the lot of a majority of the population, it is 
hardly realistic to expect that great improvements in meeting the basic 
needs of children will take place in the short run.?? 


With special reference to the IYC, she writes: 


The IYC is a ‘consciousness raising’ effort if sufficient pressure can be 
built up within each country to convince the policy makers of their short- 
sightedness in wasting the potential of the new generation, it is possible to 
change some priorities. This is why the role of voluntary citizen groups in 


the national commissions is so important and the participation of senior 
political and civil service officials is so vital.?4 


In Europe too, the rights of the child as set out in the UN declaration 
twenty years ago are not fully re 


account of ‘Rights in Practice’ in 
could be illustrated from o 
home and family care for n 
twice attempted t 

the > с T 1 
a Oe because of the short sightedness’ of policy makers mentioned by 
$ т т erson. The Bill was introduced several times since 1965 and always 

D ! Opposition and could not be enacted into law. 

= Qn s. S Y 1 " 

Seneral theme of IYC, in India is ‘reaching the deprived child's 


127): 
N Julia Henderson, “A 


Crusade for Child i i 2» 

9. 4, 1978, T t б nildren in a Special Report”, People, Vol. 5 
183p ternational Planned Parenthood Federation, London. і É 
Ubiq, 

National P 
| India 


la i : 
SIS Sra for International Year ofthe Child, 1979, Government of 
m 1978, p. 4 on and Social Welfare, Department of Social Welfare, 


Septem New Delhi, 
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In the national plan of action, the Government of India declared that Түс 
should not be construed as a one year programme but should be viewed asa | 
spring board for vigorous and continued action during the residual part of | 
the century. To this end the Government suggested that a perspective plan 
for the next two decades (1979-99) should be evolved. In the same pamphlet, 
the Government of India cautiously mentioned: 


However, in view of our resource constraints and differential degrees of | 
ecological deprivation, our approach must be endowed with a certain | 
focus and геа[іѕт.16 


The idealism of the IYC is pitted against the realism of the resources | 
constraints by the Government of India. The child is a helpless and an inarti- | 
culate dependent upon the adult guardians and policy makers. The 'short- 
La sightedness’ of policy makers and the negativism of the bureaucrats prevent 

ЕН them from reacting favourably to satisfying the needs of children and protect- 
О, ing their rights. The ignorant and indifferent parents also could not do 
Mes justice to them without a lobby or a pressure group for awakening the 
consciousness and to advocate the cause of the helpless and to protect the 
rights of the undefended. Where do we seek leaders to launch a movement 
for promoting the welfare of the normal or destitute, deprived, disabled or 
helpless children? 

Students of policy sciences and policy researchers should pose heart search: | 
ing questions to policy makers and prompt them to look beyond the next 
election and also to help in promoting the interests of the next generation—not 
by words alone but by action in the field at each family level. This becomes 
possible only when the national policy is supplemented and reinforced by 


3 declarations of state policy and community action. These together should 
form the ‘sub-national’ policy for children. 


gh dion for International Year of the Child, 1979, op. cit. 
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HE NATIONAL policy for children adopted in 1974 by the Indian Parlia- 
T ment declares children as a ‘supremely important asset and emphasises 
the need to provide adequate services to children both before and after birth 
and through the period of growth. Thus the policy takes into account the 
general health and education needs of all children and also gives attention to 
the needs of children belonging to some of the disadvantaged groups on 
priority basis. In this paper some of the most important needs of children are 
covered. The paper also raises some issues which are important so far as 
children’s needs are concerned. 


POPULATION PROJECTIONS 


In 1975, J.P. Ambannawar published his own set of projections up to 
2051. Other sets of projections have been published by Caseen and Dayson 
and by the Expert Committee appointed by the Planning Commission. 
Ambannawar's figures were predicted in 1974, before the intensification of 
the sterilisation movement in and during 1975-77 and the slackening of it 
after 1977 March. Ambannawar's figures do give a fair idea of the 


он of the increase in the population of children alone between 1981 
n ў 


From Table 1 it Will be observed tha 
child population is going to be 39,5 
during the decade and at the end of 
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"al ulation. This indicates that the problem of child dependency 15 
lr in these classes with regard to the state level projections it would 
un ME ine erowth rate of the total population for 1971-91 varies from 
Pei Ж EN on Tamil Nadu to 60 per cent in Madhya Pradesh 
ET BE in Rajasthan and 83 per cent in Assam. The situation that 
ed in Tables 1 and 2 regarding the child population in the next 
REP is quite serious and needs realistic approaches In development 
planning and population control policies. The economic developments in the 
first 30 years have underplayed the role of social development. 


TABLE 2 GROWTH AND PROJECTION OF TOTAL CHILD POPULATION 


BY STATES 

1971 1991 
per cent per cent 

Andhra Pradesh 40.48 32.09 
Assam 46.60 41.96 
Gujarat 43.05 35.70 
Jammu & Kashmir 42.88 М.А. 
Kerala 40.26 30.26 
Madhya Pradesh 43.70 36.91 
Maharashtra 41.34 31.74 
Karnataka 41.13 43.11 
Orissa 42.35 33.81 
Punjab 43.30 32.58 
Rajasthan 44.17 39.86 
Tamil Nadu 37.77 30.36 
Uttar Pradesh 41.85 37.19 
West Bengal 41.90 37.66 


India 


42.02 34.28 


CHILD WELFARE NEEDS 


We have seen the estimates of child 


This Paper is made to visualise child w 
6-11 and 11-14. It 


needs are covered 


population during the next decade. 
elfare needs for the age groups 0-6, 
1S not possible to cover all needs, most of the important 
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MCH programmes are: 


"m 1. МСН services are one item in the package of services provided | 
f to the community through the health organisations such as primary 
Hi health units, hospitals, etc. 

ii . Has a component of domiciliary services. 

Family planning services are integrated with MCH programmes. 
Traditional birth attendants are utilised. 

Local self-government and voluntary organisations are involved. 


о жюгю 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
The maternal and child health services have developed on many fronts. | 
A review of the literature on the development would indicate that | 
considerable efforts have been made to develop МСН services. In the | 
First Five Year Plan, there were two major developments, one in the | 
field of rural development blocks and the other in the formation of the | 
Central Social Welfare Board to strengthen the field of social work | 

amongst women and children. In the beginning it was fully realised that 
the lack of trained personnel such as women doctors, health visitors, mid- | 
wives, etc., were an important handicap in providing effective services and | 
hence the number of training centres were started to overcome these diffi- 
culties. MCH programmes were covered under child development program- | 
mes from the Second Plan period and since then the MCH services have | 
become an integrated part of the total health programmes and their develop- 
ment is linked with the expansion of primary health centres. Effort was made 
to provide modern and scientific midwifery services to the mothers in both 
rural and urban areas. In the big cities the demand for maternity beds increas- 

ed considerably as about 90 per cent of the deliveries took place in insti- 
tutions. Paediatrics was recognised as the weakest link in the existing maternal | 
and child health services and only 29 medical colleges had paediatric depart- 
ments. During the Third Plan period along with MCH, health education and 
nutrition was given consideration as part of public health services. As a 
vulnerable group of the population, the pregnant mothers, the nursing 
mothers, infants and the school-going children were given Soest priority. 
Demonstration child welfare pilot projects and family and child welfare 
projects were introduced along with their expansion. Primary health units in 

rural areas and maternal child health centres in urban area R 

In the Fourth Plan, MCH service (i is on ed 
Д S were integrated with family planning 


“services. During the first fifteen years of health planning, the emphasis of 


X health programmes was on: (7) control of communicable diseases; (i?) promo- 


ve, curative, preventive, and promotional services in the rural areas through | 
{ ) expanded training facilities. In the 


E. 


Fifth Plan the primary objective] 
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А і t priority. Г 
dra: Table 3 gives the financial outlays for the year 1979-80. 


It will be noted that compared to the total, the number covered is low 
ту taking into account the130 million children who are added each Зах With the 
setback of family planning (family welfare) programme, it is expected that the 
number will be still larger. Data shows that there are 5,400 primary health 
units covering 17,646 PHU sub-centres and 20,489 family welfare sub-centres. 
In addition, there are 5,780 institutions involved in maternal and child health 
work. One thing is sure that these centres have helped in creating a network 
of MCH services in the villages. It is expected that one sub-centre covers 


ts. approximately 10,000 population. The staff provided at these Centres is too 
lat inadequate to reach out to all the expectant mothers, often pre- and post-natal 
he services to them. While considering the needs of children in the future, we will 
he have to bear this fact in mind, that more financial outlays, increasein thenum- 
he ber of primary health units and provision of more staff would be necessary. 
rk 


aat Infant Mortality 


id- Rural India is very much underdeveloped both economically and socially. 
nd 
ffi- TABLE 3 MCH SCHEME—FINANCIAL OUTLAYS AND PHYSICAL TARGETS 
m- 
we 1979-80 VI Plan 

A A 
i (= © столу ——— 

Scheme Financial Physical Financial Physical 
ide outlays targets outlays targets 
oth (Rs. in (Beneficia- (Ку. in (Beneficia- 
as- | lakhs) ries in lakhs) ries in 
sti- | SNN million) million) 
nal A. Immunisation 
rt- | Tetanus toxoid for expectant 
ne robes 29.00 6.00 3034.00* 35.0 

| mall pox vaccination 30.00 32.0 
AS B.C.G. vaccination 50.00 13.0 
ingi Triple (DPT) vaccination 60.00 12.0 72.0 
ity. Moran & Booster Biralent ; 
are | Vaccination 122.00 20.0 
ain os vaccination 4.00 5.0 S 
| €asles vaccination 10.00 
ed. | А 2 . 0.2 
5% | Beas ophylaxis against Nutritional 38 
ing | Anaemia 
of | Mothers 
duc Em ms co. 
| Cee ae : 0 60.0 
igh | Diode against Vitamin *А? 
ive | : Training аат 95.00 25.0 125.0 
in- | birth-attendance 
cd 38.00 0.1 
in | NOTE: *Total outl 
en | SOURCE: Ey 
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The general health of the mother, proper care D сс ш aug child t 
birth, and correct feeding and sanitary care of the baby ied wx impor. | S 
tant determinants of the chances of survival of the nev "born abd Those б 
factors are dependent upon the capacity of the йу to provide | 
proper facilities and the ability of the families to make use of these facilities, | 
"Hn It has been observed that developed countries, where the infant mortality | — 
үн rate (IMR) is low, are equipped with adequate medical facilities. Higher per | 
| capita expenditure on medical and public health facilities is associated with | 
lower rate of infant mortality. À | A 
Table 4 will show that in the States of Assam, Rajasthan and U.P. the | A 
per capita expenditure on medical care is very low. It is observed that centrally | B 
administered territories have a higher per capita expenditure on health | 5 
both in the urban metropolitan areas of Delhi and Chandigarh as well as the H 
fi 
д 1а 
TABLE 4 PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE ON HEALTH IN STATES (1970-71) K 
= — MÀ ——M | ~ 
j Sr. States | Union 1966-67 1970-71 Nuniber of Ratio of | M 
| No. Territories beds on Doctorto | M 
1 1000 persons Population Oi 
1. India 3.93 6.21 0.51 NA. i 
2. Andhra Pradesh 3.71 6.02 0.65 4416 E 
3. Assam 4.00 5.11 0.47 2631 da 
4. Bihar 1.93 2.92 0.20 6063 Ur 
5. Gujarat 4.82 | 7.67 0.56 4900 e 
6. Haryana 1.30 7.50 0.54 6702 In 
7. Himachal Pradesh 9591 11.69 0.95 9026 Pa 
8. Jammu & Kashmir ЕЗ2) 10.29 1.58 1810 
9. Karnataka 3.25 5.53 0.81 5300 
10. Kerala 5.20 7.18 0.90 3981 
11. Madhya Pradesh 3.10 4.87 0.33 a 
12. Maharasht à 288 z 
NUES ra 4.41 7.58 0.74 2592 (Е 
b pur 4.85 10.37 0.67 7171 
14. Nagaland 15.32 In 
ОВЕ .3 35.02 1.72 5327 
ү ud 3.28 4.99 0.41 7008 
. Punja 5.40 7.38 0.60 wi 
17. Rajasthan 4.00 6 : 5863 It 
18. Tamil Nadu 4.53 8 a Bae E Р 
19. Tripura 6.39 М.А 0.58 7486 x 
Uttar Pradesh 2.26 3.23 0.40 1672 a 
West Bengal 4.27 6.12 0.78 17 be 
Union Territories 3 i 


- Goa Daman Diu 


th Statistics of India, 1971. 
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Ша tribal areas of Andaman and Nicobar Islands, etc. Surprisingly of all the 

Or- States in India, Nagaland has the highest per capita expenditure. Table 5 

Ose shows the Statewise IMR. 

id 

Y TABLE 5 INFANT MORTALITY IN INDIA—STATEWISE 1975 

lity Rural Urban 

per LSS FH 

vith State IMR Male Female Male Female 
Andhra Pradesh 113.6 136.6 107.3 88.8 68.0 

the Assam (including Meghalaya) 126.3 142.3 134.3 91.1 64.1 

Шу | Bihar 101.0 102.2 110.2 110.9 85.2 

Ith Gujarat 153.6 160.8 157.5 128.2 133.8 
Haryana 78.0 73.7 92.0 59.0 64.1 

the Himachal Pradesh 136,0 185.0 120.2 81.0 68.6 
Jammu & Kashmir 83.4 100.7 84.5 70.8 15.3 

1) Karnataka 95.4 105.1 96.9 83.3 62.1 

— Kerala 52.7 5912 52.5 41.5 37.9 
Madhya Pradesh 144.0 161.0 141.8 114.9 111.9 

? | Maharashtra 98.9 107.5 97.1 88.4 80.0 

PN Orissa 132.5 144.7 134.9 108.7 97.4 

EU Punjab 100.3 98.1 110.0 96.8 75.3 
Rajasthan 139.7 144.1 153.2 106.8 101.9 
Tamil Nadu 125.1 136.1 131.4 111.8 67.2 
Uttar Pradesh 154.4 158.8 172.4 109.5 110.9 
West Bengal 102.9 115.4 111.2 57.6 64.7 
India 127.1 138.1 134.5 94.2 85.1 


Source: Sample Registration Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 4, October 1975. 
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о and Tamil Nadu where the mean age is 18.4 IMR is low. 
si ОКШ. ee of the most important factors affecting IMR. Mothers 
Me Fs of шаша have experienced lower infant mortality rate. 
cb RAN ж ег educational level of mothers is also associated with high 
in controlling ni status: Income of the parents plays an important role 
m а ЕС ant mortality. The facilities available to the community can 
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] health COM Ha ac population in urban area has better sanitation, х9 
> access to education, better opportunities for employment, 
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IMR is found to vary with the order of birth, a biological factor. Higher | 
mortality is found among the first birth and again at the higher order of. 
birth. Children born in multiple birth face a greater risk of mortality than 
those born in single births. Since the mother’s age at first birth 1s very low, | 
infants are at greater risk. We cannot hope that conditions in the 80s would | 
be drastically different and hence a great deal of work would be needed in | 
making an effort to bring down the birth rate itself, and bring down IMR | 
by using such measures as raising the age of marriage, raising the educational 
levels of women, providing medical services with qualitative as well as | 
quantitative improvements. | 


Malnutrition Among Children I 

Nutrition plays a significant role in the physical, mental and emotional | 
development of a child. Malnutrition and undernutrition retard the growth | 
and development of a child. Several studies have been carried out on infants, | 
pre-school children, reporting dietary intake, body weight and height and | 
clinical symptoms associated with nutritional deficiencies. A few major | 


studies are: (i) a large scale survey covering 5,000 children from poor socio- | 
economic households conducted in South India during the late 50s; (ii) ICMR | 
surveys in the 60s at six different centres in India covering both rural and | 
urban area. The data from (7) and (її) have been reported in the diet atlas | 
of India (NIN, 1974) M.S. Swaminathan has recently reviewed the evidence | 
from these surveys to assess the nutrition status in infants and children. 
Maternal Nutrition: Since the mother has to nurture the foetus her 
nutrition has a direct relationship with birth weight. Several surveys have 
shown that most mothers are underweight (weighing less than 50 kg.), and 
have a calorie deficit of 500-600 calories a day. Anaemia is common and 
about 50 per cent of women have a haemoglobin level of less than 10g. pet 
cent during the third trimster. Anaemia is mainly due to iron and folic defi- 


ciency. Thirty to forty per cent of women i ere de 
; е Show evid cA? 
deficiency. Diets of pre ence of vitamin 


8 pregnancy is much less than that found in 
gh the foetus can take from the mother, i 
cts of maternal malnutrition and has low birtl 


developed countries. Even thou 


the fourth month. 


E. k general, prolonged breast feeding is the rule in all regions. | 
x e he first six months a child depends totally on breast feeding and 
20NS some Increase in weight. After this there is а fall in breast feedi 
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Pregnancy is the most common cause for the discontinuation of breast 
M uoo! Children: As in the case of infants, in assessing the ы 
status of pre-school and school-going children Gopalan compares pee orie 
and protein content of the diet of pre-school and school-going children. 

It is a fact that as income increases the energy intake increases. Large 
number of children are malnourished or undernourished because of poverty. 
It was believed that as gross national product increased, the gains of 
development will find their way to the poor. This expectation has not come 
true. Along with poverty, even feeding habits need to be reviewed. In poor 
families supplementary foods are introduced quite late. Invariably they 
consist of adult diets. Knowledge of cheaper supplements is lacking. Poor 
people have poor knowledge about the relationship between food, health, 
and nutrition. Surveys carried out by NNMB in 9 out of 15 major States 
in 1976 covering the poorer sections of society indicates. 

It is thus clear that the diet of the pre-school child is unbalanced. It 
has been pointed out by eminent scholars that nutritional deficiencies lead 
to the aggravation of many other diseases, unfavourably affect productivity 
and contribute to overall mortality associated with malnutrition. 

Data show that diarrhoea, cough, fevers and other unspecified diseases 
are important causes of high infant mortality in rural area. Potable drinking 
water, better health and sanitation facilities, better housing, general standard 
of food intake are all related factors, the lack of which increases the suscepti- 
bility of children to diseases, and results in high mortality. 


Primary Education 


There is rapid expansion in the field of primary education since indepen- 
dence. In 1960-61, approximately 19.15 million students were enrolled in pri- 
mary classes. During thedecade 1961-71about22.5 millionadditional children 


Were on the rolls of classes I-V. During the period 1951-56, the annual rate 
of increase j 


66-71. The annual rate of growth o 


the Period 1966-71 was lower than th 
tion. The rate of increase in the perce 
Was more than boys throughout t 
between the years 1961-66 (boys 7.2 


е annual rate of growth of the popula- 
ntage of girls enrolled in primary classes 
he period. A steep increase was noted 


eee 8 per cent, girls 12.09 t). Enrol 
ЖЕЙУ a -09 per cent). Enrolment 
IS computed on the total number of students who are enrolling in 


prima : 
оа qu 1-5 to the population in the age group 6-11. Enrolment ratio 
Т boys from 60.8 in 1961 to 95.5 in 1971. At both primary and 


middle isi 
ions E. levels there is increase in the enrolment of boys and girls during 
1966-71 (boys 46.3 girls 19.9) 
here are St ec 


Centrally PO e level variations in the enrolment in education. Kerala and 
Istered States show very good progress whereas Rajasthan, 
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Bihar, U.P., Assam, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa, are far p "There 
is also Statewise variation in the enrolment of boys and girls. Secondly 
in rural areas the education of girls suffers most because of the high dropout 
rate amongst them. We do not have caste-wise rates of school dropouts but 
both boys and girls from low caste, low class, low income groups dropout 
from the school even before they reach the status of the literate, i.e., 4th 
standard. The school dropout rate is as high as 63.1 per cent at primary level 
and 85 per cent at middle school level. It is shocking to observe that approxi- 
mately 10 million students were ‘wasted’ during the year 1965-66. Stagnation 
and failures are also responsible for wastage in education. There are various 
reasons for the wastage and stagnation, mainly socio-economic. Poverty, 
lack of interest in schooling, the long period of education, the non-vocational 
bias in education, stress on learning of languages, boring syllabi, shortage 
of teachers, early marriages of girls, demand for earning are all said to be 
the reasons for the wastage. In spite of high expenditure on education the 
country still continues to have a large number of illiterate children whose 
number is increasing year by year. 

fe There are certain assumptions for primary education. It is assumed that 
for boys the present enrolment ratio of 95 would gradually increase to 100 by 
_ 1991. For girls, the ratio would be 93 per cent (Tables 6 and 7). 

It is expected that there will be 43.70 million boys and 30.32 million girls 
at primary level and 7.96 million boys and 1.7 million girls at middle school. 
It seems extremely difficult to provide compulsory education for all children 
in the age group 6-13 in the near future. The national education policy is 
however very ambitious. By the end of 1990 
attain 100 per cent adult literacy. Schemes of functional literacy, continuing 
education, adult education, etc., are being launched since 1978. One does not 
know, with such high dropout rate in formal schools, how we are going to 
attain complete literacy through informal education which has to develop its 


methodology of teaching and the curricula to be taught. It would be better to 
have realistic plans about education. 


Vocational Education: As children grow they need 
which will equip them for earning their bread. As it looks, 
all primary schools with facilities for vocational trai 


, the Government expects to 


a type of education 
it is difficult to cover 
ning. We have the 
е is no machinery to 
chinery attached to 
ry which will notify 
gis needed. Today it 


it the candidates and will do the placer 
rt : ool Education: Pre- 
Hence it is considered a 

1e pre-school movement i 


ment. 


School education is yet not a state responsibi- | 
s à welfare activity. However, for the last 40 | 
wm JS growing with the starting of welfare | 
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sion projects Шу 
К Re A large number of balwadis have come up in the rural, 


tribal and urban slums. The wide spread wastage and stagnation in primary 
schools is one of the indications of the need for pre-school education. A 


recent study indicates that there is no need to have expensive equipment fora | 


pre-school centre. Table 8 gives the total number of beneficiaries covered 
under nursery schools as well as balwadis run by the Central Social Welfare 
Board, Indian Council for Child Welfare, Adim Jati Sevak Sangh, etc. Taking 
into account the total number of children of pre-school age, even a fringe of 
the problem is not touched. An important aspect of the clientele who go to 
pre-schools is that it is mostly from better educated, higher caste and large 
farmer families rather than from the less educated, lower class, landless agri- 
cultural labour. Tribal children do not have pre-school facilities because they 
live in remote, interior areas of the country. 


ТАвгв 8 NUMBER OF BENEFICIARIES AND EXPENDITURE INCURRED 
UNDER NUTRITION FEEDING PROGRAMME IN BALWADIS IN 


1974-75 
Rural areas Urban areas 
o mA — 
Name of Organisation Benefi- Expenditure — Benefi- Expenditure 
ciaries (Rs. lakhs) ^ ciaries (Rs. lakhs) 

—====———————— Е А CS ee 
1. Central Social Welfare Board 1,03,791 50.47 61,611 29.98 

2. Indian Council for Child Welfare 32,117 24.31 

Ө Вһагайуа Adimjati Sevak Sangh 10,261 9.15 

4. Harijan Sevak Sangh 6,849 4.75 16,630 6.14 


Source: Handbook of Social Welfare Statistics. 


Table 9 shows the total number of -boys and girls attending pre-primary 
school. Taking in to account the total number of children in this age-group 
the Coverage is low. In U.P. and Bihar, it seems that the number of 
institutions and the number of beneficiaries are both low. 


Balwadi can become a good base for child welfare activities and their 
number could be increased. 

Juyenile Delinquency: Young persons in conflict 
problem of individual and family disor 
individual should be achieving 


with the law present the 


р f the importance о 
аз Incorporated in our laws and codes 


blems or difficulties in connection with 

lled juvenile delinquents are victims of | 

er part of the paper we have seen that | 
lack of education, etc. There | 


community development programmes and family and child 


| 


— 
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| R GENERAL EDUCATION 
ENTIN PRE-PRIMARY SCHOOLS FO 
id Tasso ENROLMEN STATES/UNION TERRITORIES IN 1974-75 


3 Sr.  State| Union Territory pnmo  — 
А Мо. Воуз Girls Total 
ra 11,425 21,629 
red 1. Andhra Pradesh D 2,210 4,727 
are 2 a 1,065 681 1,740 
ing ; CIR 39,316 32,065 E 
of 5. Haryana 253 o as 
to 6. Himachal E 630 68 бырге? 
v Kashmir == cM cm 
rge оо 47,640 46,440 94,080 
ll- 9. Kerala E INA “= 
1еу 10. Madhya Pradesh 18,884 15,673 34,557 
11. Maharashtra 49,715 39,474 89,189 
12. Manipur 350 245 545 
ч 13. Meghalaya 4,528 4,174 8,702 
D 14. Nagaland == > = 
15. Orissa = = FF. 
16. Punjab 467 328 795 
О | 17. Rajasthan М.А. М.А. N.A. 
==) 18. Sikkim — — = 
ure 19. Tamil Nadu 2,770 2,955 5,725 
s) 20. Tripura 12,837 12,651 25,488 
— | 21. Uttar Pradesh 19,672 15,133 ~ 34,805 
22. West Bengal 6,331 5,556 11,887 
Union Territories 
23. Andaman & Nicobar Islands 143 124 267 
24. Arunachal Pradesh — — == 
СО | 25. Chandigarh 1,244 963 2,207 
26. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 70 103 173 
$5 pe 10,586 8,966 19,552 
BS) | с ps man & Diu 4,110* 4,000* 8,110 
oup | ad Wet. 259 262 521 
tof] зү Pondicherry 1,646 1,846 3,492 
| y 1,923 1,925 3,848 
the) Estimated figures for sex-wise distribution 
{һе | 9URCE: Handbook of Social Welfare Statistics. 
So з à 
des; acute pu Isintegrating. The problem of juvenile delinquency is more 
viti ees ү e lowe 


| disorganisation г stratum of Society which is more influenced by the 
j г : 1 th 
s ofi slums slowly. ee px The nuclear family that settles down in the city's 


hat | in urban slu S identity. Economic insufficiency and crowding around 
ere | either iota 10 neglect of children. Such neglected children are 
and | themselyes о their anti-social activities ог the children 


ир 
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Gore (1979) describes the following trends in juvenile delinquency as | 
observed through official statistics: | 


| 
1. The majority of the cases are in regard to offences against property, | 
They consist of minor thefts in most of the cases. Children coming | 
from the economically backward families are tempted to resort to | 
petty thefts. i 
2. The number of girls involved in the offences is low. 
3. A large number of cases are crime under local and special laws such 
as prohibition. i 
4, Thejuvenile crime is not an organised activity. a 
5. In recent years educated children of well-to-do parents are also resort- ] | 
ing to crimes. ge 


sions between 1963-74. Nearly a third of the cases were in the age-group 7-11, 1 
the other above 11 years. When the distribution of the juveniles apprehend- | 
ed in 1973 and 1974 in the different States was considered, it was found that | 
the major share belonged to Tamil Nadu (1973, 40.73 per cent, 1974, 33.98 | 
per cent) followed by Maharashtra (1973, 22.76 per cent, 1974, 25.96 per | 
cent), the two most highly urbanised States of India with 30.28 per cent 
and 31.20 per cent of urban population in 1971. Other States with compara- P 
tively higher proportion of juvenile delinquency are Madhya Pradesh. (1973729 1 
7.23 per cent, 1974 8.10 рег cent) and Gujarat (1973 6.51 per cent, 1974 pas 
6.64 per cent). t 
Orphan and Destitute Children: Yt is expected that the total number of | " 


orphan children will go down in the period 1981-90, because of the decline in : 
the paternal death rate. This reduction ise 


Bhende (1979) observes an increase in the number of juvenile apprehen- | 


vident from the last three census 5 
reports. With the growth in MCH services even the maternal mortality rate will Т 

be reduced. This will have a natural effect on the decline of orphaned children. Г 

With the legalisation of medical termination of pregnancy, unmarried mothers : 

Е will take the advantage of legalised abortion. However, we cannot predict : 
à if the number of destitute children will go down unless there is significant : 
improvement in the economic levels of poor families. Orphan and destitute А 

- Children have a right to grow in a family surroun п 


¥ ding, have a right to have 
M doption and foster family 
ehe y institutional care of such 


| ———ÓÉÁ 2 | 
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i isidered for foster family placements. There is a need to start creating a 
as e of parents who will be able to take care of needy children. The orphan 
aU should be helped to be adopted for which proper legal provision irres- 


1 | 
ty pective of religious background needs to be provided. 
ng i | 
to Children of Working Mothers 


All countries are faced with providing in some way for children who, for 

various social, economic or psychological reasons are unable to remain with 

ich their families or who need care outside their homes for part of the day. With 
increasing urbanisation, children do not get adequate care in their own families 
particularly if their mother is working. The need for day care is mainly 

rt- determined by the number of mothers working outside their homes in 
various occupations with infants and children of pre-school age for whom 
arrangements cannot be made at home. The largest number of women are 


Fi employed in agriculture. Amongst the Indian States, Andhra shows the 
11, highest number of working women. States like Punjab and Haryana, whose 
"i per capita income is the highest, have the least female work participation. A 
hat large number of women work in mines, plantations and government offices. 
98 Even the cottage industry and the construction industry employ quite a 
per number of women. 

Sui There were 829 factory creches all over the country in 1970. It was observed 
Е. that Assam has the highest number of creches. Maharashtra, Andhra, Tamil 
732, Nadu and West Bengal have considerable number of creches. The uneven 
974 development of factory creches in different parts of the country could be due 


to the different proportion of working factories, the total number of working 


-of | Women and the applicability of rules relating to creches, etc., in the different 
: m States. It is observed that there is a smaller number of creches in the organised 
sus | Sector while the community creches and mobile creches are emerging in diffe- 
will tent parts of the country through the assistance of the Central Social Welfare 


enl Board. Miss Khandek 
er factory creches are incr 
dicti the difficulties in trav 
ae children to the factory 
atd eee evemployme 
aval j Struction 

| Weavers in Small sc 


ar (1976) has pointed out that per capita costs of 
easing because of the overheads. Moreover because of 
elling, working mothers are reluctant to take their 
creches. On the other hand, a large number of women 
nt guarantee schemes, working at construction sites 
projects in the country, bidi and tobacco workers, 


M, cms scale handloom industry, etc., do not have any facility 
пе а е for their children. It will be necessary to create a network of 
nal | a еш that. will take up the сгесһе services. Creches and day carecen- —— 
the | child A become community centres through which all kinds of maternal and E: 
the | are services, immunisation, and nutrition services could be developed. 
is | Child Labour 
| ,. The Constituti ут. “nig ee 
1S: hag а шон of India which assures us justice, liberty and equality 


mended certain Provisions against child labour. Article 24 of the 
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| [ 
fundamental rights (prohibition of employment of children in factories, etc) - 
says: ‘No child below the age of 14 shall be employed to work in any factory | 
| or mine or engaged in any other hazardous employment . Article 39 (directive 
principles of state policy) says that the tender age of children is not abused 
| and that citizens are not forced by economic necessity to enter vocations 
| unsuited to their age and strength; and also that childhood and youth are | 


| protected against exploitation and against moral and material abandonment, | 


Section 45 relating to the provision for free and compulsory education for all 
children till the age of 14 years is also relevant to restrict child labour. 

In spite of the large scale unemployment amongst adults, many children 
below the age of 14 have to work. General poverty of families compels children | 
to work. According to the 1971 census 6 per cent of the total workers in 
India are children. In the 1961 census, boys of 6-14 years were found to 
be workers, educands and idlers to the extent of 17, 46 and 37 per cent respec- 
| tively as given in Table 10. The corresponding percentages in 1971 turned out 
to be 11, 46 and 43 indicating an increase in the percentage of idlers. As for 
the Kind of work done by children, most of it is in agriculture including agri- 
cultural labour as seen in the various censuses. Non-school-going children ' 
belonging to poorer class are forced to work on others’ farms as employment | 
in agriculture is the only avenue open to them. From the available data it 
seems that children do not contribute much to the total labour force. 


A 


Sep | 


ls" 

y 

ТАвїв 10 PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN IN INDIA DURING 1961-1971 CENSUS | 3 
BY AGE 6-14 YEARS ET 

Census Workers Educands Idlers - 
year А n ma М : 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 8 

А 3 16.9 12.2 45.9 23.2 37.2 64.6 | 9 
11.3 A 2600 215 42.8 68.1 10 

Sources: 1. All India Tables (one per cent sample data) ip 


2. Census of India 1961, Part II-A and II-B 
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si Handicapped Children 
ЗЯ handicapped children pose some special problems because of 


their handicaps. We do not have correct statistics about the population of all 
types of handicaps and their State-wise distribution. They have the need of 
institutional care, opportunities of education, and programmes which will 
rehabilitate thém. Most of the work done so far is through voluntary effort 
with State assistance. Table 11 indicates that Maharashtra, Gujarat 
and Tamil *Nadu have most of the institutions, while Orissa, Bihar and 
Rajasthan are-not-having enough number of such agencies. There are better 
services for the blind and the deaf while the services for the orthopaedically 
and mentally handicapped are not still developed in many States. To take 
care of the needs of the physically handicapped children we will have to 
create organisations for delivery of services first. Secondly, these services 
Г 


Тавів 11 NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS FOR THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED IN STATES/UNION TERRITORIES 


Orthopae- Mentally Total 


Sr. State/Union Territories Blind Deaf dically retarded 
No, Handi- 
capped 
1. Andhra Pradesh 6 2 2 A 14 
2. Assam 4 1 E = 5 
3. Bihar 10 2 — 2 14 
4. Gujarat 19 16 4 6 45 
5. Haryana 5 1 1 = 7 
6. Himachal Pradesh = E — = = 
7. Jammu & Kashmir 4 — = = 4 
8. Karnataka 8 4 9 9 30 
9. Kerala 6 5 8 1 20 
n Madhya Pradesh 8 9 6 3 26 
- Maharashtra 24 19 13 8 6 
12. Manipur = = кч 223 © 
13. Meghalaya СА. 1 E 2 1 
е Nagaland E ET Las. 
5. Orissa 5 = UA. 
р 2 2 = = 4 
16. Punjab 
2 4 
i Rajasthan 2 Ў i б 
Tamil Nad Hs 
19. Tripura me E D " Д 305 
20. Uttar Prad A Wes 2 
21, West OY c ly 2 4 34 
nion Territories 5 5 5 22 


Chandigarh 
23. Delhi 
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should be in education, residential care, vocational training and rehabilitation, | 
Thirdly, better budgetary provisions will have to be made to develop these 
services. | 


SUMMING UP | 
| 

The question must be realistically faced: how much attention should. be | 
given to children's needs? As discussed earlier the total child population | 
between the age group 0-14 is going to be 270 to 280 million in the next | 
decade. The present unprecedented growth in the total population is one of 
the major problems which aggravates many of the problems of children 
by the demands it places on family resources and social facilities such | 
as additional space for school, teachers, food, milk, recreational facilities, | 
etc. Any limitation of the number of children born in the next decade would d 
depend on the millions of family decisions and the political mood in ће 
country. Whether that mood takes pro- or anti-family planning attitude is | 


unpredictable. If millions of families are going to be involved in this i 
decision making, is it possible to reach them, educate them, without massive | 


work? Who is going to do that? Administrators, social workers, journalists 
or politicians? The most important need would be to control population | 
itself which will have positive effects on reduction of infant mortality 
and malnutrition. 
Growing Urbanisation and Needs of Children: Though ne 
of the population is in rural areas, 
urbanisation. Big and industrialise 
West Bengal will have more urban 
present emphasis is on developm 
urban slums also will require attent 


there is a growing trend towards rapid 
d States like Maharashtra, Gujarat and 
population in the next decade. Though the 
ent of services in rural and tribal areas, 
ion. Large scale rural population is migrat- 
Wns with families and children and there is 


ment: It is not a matter of this paper to 


the population. For yar 


i Й 2 . ndi 
titut ns should be considered a Proper organisation to imple 


arly 80 per cent | 
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ment programmes. This will involve people’s participation Let us take the 
example of running the integrated child development scheme (ICDS) in 
Bombay in which it would have been proper if the scheme was handled by 
the Municipal Corporation of Greater Bombay. 

Inter-State and Intra-State Inequalities : It will be essential to note that there 
are large variations in the provision of services. The heart land of the country 
consisting of Rajasthan, U.P., Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa do not have 
well developed social services compared to other States like Punjab, Haryana 
and Maharashtra. The Centrally Administered States have better services and 
also higher per capita expenses in meeting health and education needs. During 
the next decade some effort will be needed to provide equal funds (based on 
total child population to all the States). Within the States all regions are not 
getting equal opportunities to develop social services. Maharashtra is a fine 
example of this. Three districts of Konkan and five districts of Marathwada 
are lacking general development as also in meeting some of the needs of 
children. In most of the States there are regional imbalances, 

Need for Statistics: To note the regional imbalances, it is necessary to get 
district-wise statistics of health, nutrition, education, etc. This will bring 
realisation to zilla parishads regarding the need for qualitative and quanti- 
tative improvements in their services. 

Manpower : Most of those working for children at root level are low paid 
and very little facilities exist for the training of workers. Except a few 
supervisory positions in health and nutrition, most of the workers are women. 
There is no research evidence to show under what emotional pressures they 
Work but they lack a feeling of security while working in rural area. This is a 
matter associated with our social structure and this needs to be given 
Some thought. Appointment of male workers would be a solution, but will 
they be able to reach large number of women where segregation of men and 
women even in domestic life exists? Otherwise efforts will be needed to 
Improve the confidence of female workers. 

m c nent in children is a long-term national investment to improve 
pa c aes If the child dies of malnutrition, or drops out from school, 
‘capped and is unable to contribute towards national income it 


w j 
M mean large scale wastage. Paying attention to the needs of children 
therefore be very important. 
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india" 

mbay, | RGANISATION IS often observed to be the weakest element in the 


| theory and practice of social welfare. Much of this is due to historical 
mefot ^ reasons. Social welfare programmes emerged in the wake of rapid industriali- 
sation in the west as piecemeal corrective action. They began with a specified 
objective of redressing the ills inadvertently caused by industrial growth (and 
, 1976. its twin concomitants, viz., urbanisation and modernisation) for specific 
Indian clienteles. At that stage, social welfare was more or less a sporadic and ad hoc 
relief activity which could be administered without elaborate organisational 


raphic! 


Indiang structures. Whatever action was to be initiated, could be managed through 

aM simple, ad hoc informal mechanisms operating at the level of the community 
"| ог the clientele. 

Child, | The second factor which contributed to the non-formal, unorganised 

3 4l nature of the social welfare sector was its extraordinary reliance on non- 

t Сїй, 


,  8overnmental and voluntary action. Unlike governmental operations which 
1964: assumed massive bureaucratic proportions demanding equally elaborate 


d Indic) organisational Structures, non-governmental action remained the mainstay 
t, Ne} of social welfare. The latter, by its very nature, tended to be less reliant on 

| highly formalised, organised mechanisms. Unfortunately, this legacy from 
ution, earlier years, continued to pervade the social welfare field, even though the 
, ILU — dimensions а 


nd scope of social welfare altered and expanded radically. 
purely remedial, piecemeal approaches, social welfare gradually 
more basic ‘preventive’ and the more challenging ‘developmental’ 
bci 2 little attention was paid to developing requisite organisational 
his e .er to enable social welfare to perform its newer roles effectively. 
itself in AE weakness from the realm of social welfare has manifested 
men’, and welfare also, Where particularly newer theories of child pev 
approaches cana have given rise to ‘child protection’ and ‘welfare 
Welfare is c ut not necessarily to newer organisational structures. Yet, child 
3 One field which, on account of its multi-sectoral and integrated 


nature, requi à : а Е b 
that ENT, es specific organisational mechanisms that can help bring about 


{ Starting from 
Г | tookon the 
1 roles. Yet, v 


Шу and functionality of child welfare services. 
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In India, owing to a combination of factors, child d forced to 
assume a massive operational scale. A high population owi rate which 
leads to a much more sizable child population and a Misio dependency 
ratio makes a majority of Indian children fall into the category of SOCIO 
economically handicapped groups. Thus, apart from biological vulnerability, 
it is the social and economic vulnerability of the Indian child that places itat 
the core of welfare action. Evidently, traditional child welfare mechanisms 
which in the west were originally conceived to service a small segment of the: 
total population cannot, in the Indian context, be em ployed to reach a major 
part of our population. The differences are not only on account of the status 
that the needy child in India has been forced to acquire as a result of demo- 
graphic evolution, (from being a peripheral to a central client group of welfare 
action), but they arise also from the nature of services that require to be 
rendered to the Indian child vis-a-vis the child in an affluent society. Here, | 
the battle is basic, viz., that of assuring survival and subsistence to a large | 
chunk of the child population rather than the fancier, cosmetic surgery type : 
of corrective action applicable in the west. Efficient and timely delivery of | 
child care services in such a context acquires a different kind of urgency, | 

| which, in turn, demands more carefully conceived and organised managerial | 
approaches. l 

Unfortunately, this factor has not been adequately appreciated in the | 
planning and programming of child welfare in India. As in the overall field of 
social welfare, plans are drawn and programmes are evolved, but not enough 
attention is given to organisational inputs. Much of the organisational 
infrastructure of the 1950s, for instance, continues to serve the programmatic | 
interventions of the 1970s, although the programmatic parameters, objectives, 
and content are vastly different. 

Over the three decades, there have been sub 
departures in the concep 
Basically, there has been a. 
to large- 
from spe 


stantial developments and 
t of child welfare thinking and programming. 
movement away from: (7) piecemeal and isolated 
scale and blanket approaches; (ijj) sectoral to cross-sectoral and ` 
cialised to integrated programmes; (iii) uni-purpose to multi-purpose 

schemes; (iv) segmented age-group to intra-age group approaches. At the  J 
heart of all these movements has been the recognition of a need to reach thé 
‘total’ or the ‘whole’ child, in a sustained and | 


ә а integrated manner so thal’ с 
neglect ш any one sector of activity or at any stage during the growth proces | Y 
' of the child does not undercut, dilute, or negate the effect of what is done i | 
поШег sector of activity or at another stage of its growth process. As appre: | 
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М delinquent, to the malnourished child, to pre-school child, out-of-school child, 
е > 


and unemployed youth, and most recently, girls. Yet shifts in priorities have 
tended to remain verbal or theoretical. There has been little corresponding 
effort to consciously create or alter the existing organisational machinery to 
deliver child welfare services and action on a priority basis to these changing 
priority target groups. 


ORGANISATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF CHILD WELFARE 


Organisational structures ideally should derive their raison d’etre from 
the goals and objectives of child welfare adopted by, and relevant to, a society. 
Ina primary poverty society such as India, where millions of children, along- 
with their families, suffer from the consequences of poverty, a full-fledged 
infrastructure is required to assist the average family to perform its normal 
obligations to children in terms of nutrition, health care, education and social 
well-being. Since a sizable number of families and therefore children either 
live below subsistence or hover around that level,* the situation should be 
considered critical enough for the government and Society to give measures 
for the organisation of welfare of children an over-riding priority. 

The experience of the past three decades, however, demonstrates to the 
contrary. The organisation of child welfare services has encountered a series 
of problems, some intrinsic and others extraneous and many of them chronic. 
Among the intrinsic chronic problems have been those arising from: (i) a lack 
of a coherent child welfare ‘system’ in the country; (ii) the low priority given 
to child welfare in the development strategy (inferable particularly from the 
low budgetary allocations); (iii) the lack of services matching the level of 
actual (felt) needs; (iv) the lack of access to services; (v) the lack of adequate 
logistical planning which is relevant to the needs of the clientele on the one 
hand and to the specifics of the service on the other; .(vi) the lack of a policy 


Perspective; and (wii) the absence of participatory structures. These are 
briefly discussed below. 


Lack of Coherent Child Welfare System 


aoe Overall organisation in child welfare has suffered from a lack of 
with aie Coordination. There is a plurality of organisations dealing 
ld welfare whether governmental, non-governmental or quasi- 


* I E i 
171 Em * e pn estimated that the number of children from 0-14 has grown from 
Period the number oe around 232 million in 1974 and 243 million in 1979. In the same 
© around 105 millio; eC 18 the age group 16 to 45 has grown from 93 million in 1961 
and mothers are 0^ 1n 1974, slightly declining to 96 million in 1979. Together, children 
40 per c i: ated to comprise nearly 62 per cent of the total Indian population. 
ent of these 62 per cent to be below subsistence, gives a stunning figure of 


Millio х : 
Priate Welfare se = gw children and mothers who require to be reached through appro- 
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ich subscribe to similar objectives, but do not neces. 
erspective or plan of work. Much of the programming 
1 agency basis and there is no overall plan which 
fied tasks to the multitude of agencies. This leads 
ion and overlapping which gets manifested at the | 
]s as well as at the grassroots level where multiple | 
ng in pursuit of an identical objective for | 


governmental, all of wh 
sarily share a common p 
takes place on an individual 
earmarks and entrusts speci 
| то а fair amount of duplicat 
highest inter-ministerial leve. 
agencies may be found to be operati 


the same clientele. | 
Organisational incoherence is traceable directly to the governmental: 


set-up. At the Central Government level itself, child welfare stands truncated 
asitis parcelled out among several Union ministries and departments. Among 
the ministries/departments dealing with child welfare are health, education: 
and social welfare, food & agriculture, community development, and home 
(through the directorate of scheduled castes and tribes aud the juvenile justice 
system), Unfortunately, the division is neither clear cut nor logical» Thus ће 
Health Ministry takes charge of maternal and child health, family planning) 
(now termed welfare) and nutrition. The Social Welfare Ministry, however, 
takes on nutritional programmes for the vulnerable groups. Subsidiary food 
and nutritional schemes are also carried out by the Union Department of Food 
while applied nutrition is attached to the Union Department of Rural Deve- 
lopment. Likewise, education at all levels, including the pre-school level is 
entrusted to the Ministry of Education, yet pre-primary recreation is the 
responsibility of the Social Welfare Ministry. Institutional care services are! 
entrusted to social welfare, yet, the subject of juvenile justice is handled by! 
the Ministry of Home Affairs. Welfare of schedule caste and tribal children 
also falls under the aegis of the Home Ministry. 

To add to this structural confusion, there are two extra-ministeria 
agencies, One governmental and the other quasi-governmental, viz., (thy 
Planning Commission and the Central Social Welfare Board) which par ) 
cipate in the planning, programming or delivery of child welfare servicé 
in the country. Here again, there is considerable overlapping in the activitié 
undertaken by the Board and by the Social Welfare Ministry. Mo 
recently, the creation of the National Children's Board has added a né 
element in the organisational scene. The Board is set up under the iaden il 
of the Prime Minister with the ministers concerned in the Government t! 
India, ministers in charge of child welfare in the States and representatiyij 
of voluntary organisations as members. The purpose of this Board is to рї. 

ide a forum for planning, review, and coordination of the various M | 

cted towards children. However, since the Board has only recently bel ; 

pr i d ex seen how far it will help towards achieving acommonalil - 

| jectives and approaches in the country. | 

À ошоо of incoherence is the total lack of concerted action betweé | Ё. 
ая ас ORDENA structures. Owing to the peculiar natu. | 7 

‘Appeal of child welfare, a plethora of voluntary agencies cam 
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forward to operate in this field. There is to date no national inventory of 
their number, activities, coverage, financial involvement, organisation and 
other details. Nor is there a cohesive administrative plan which can meaning- 
fully associate each of these agencies Іп the pursuit of common targets and 
objectives. Inevitably, therefore, there is much duplication and wastage 
arising from parallel organisational structures that these agencies have 
perpetuated—in terms of staffing, budgeting, manpower training, research, 
evaluation, etc. 


Low Priority Given to Child Welfare 

This is a problem generic to social welfare as a whole. Whatever the 
professed intentions of a government, it isa fact that social welfare figures 
less prominently in national priorities and even less at the time of budgetary 
allocations. Of the initially meagre allocations too, a portion gets inevitably 
chopped off owing to ‘financial constraints’, and some more is lost on account 
of ‘lapsing’. Practically every budget if examined would uncover this chronic 
failure in the public budgeting system to honour the original budgetary 
provision for social, and particularly, child welfare. 

Budgetary deficiency is deducible also from the absence of a growth path 
in the budgeted provisions for child welfare over given years. Take the example 
of the Central and Centrally sponsored schemes in child welfare. According 
to ‘published statistics’, budgetary provision for family and child welfare 
project, for instance, dropped from Rs. 9.8 million in 1974-75 to Rs. 5.8 
million in 1975-76 and to Rs. 4.4 million in 1976-77. Centrally sponsored 
child welfare schemes (covering ICDS, services for children, and special 
nutrition programme), over the same period, dropped from Rs. 67.3 million 
to Rs. 38 million and Rs. 22 million respectively. The decline in ICDS 
budgetary provision alone was more than 75 per cent between 1974-75 
and 1976-77 (i.e., from Rs. 57.3 million to Rs. 13.0 million). 

M e another example. In absolute terms, the combined Central and State 
Plan У ix са welfare rose from Rs. 40 million during the First Five Year 
(in ds rane aa (Second Plan), Rs. 312.6 m. (Third Plan), Rs. 134.8 m. 
Rs. 861.30 al m for 1966-67 and 1968-69), Rs. 929.4 m. (Fourth Plan) and 
fare bo: Е um ifth Plan). In relative terms, however, the share of social wel- 
M ҮТ о, totalbudgeted outlay for social services? has ranged from 0.2 
Pen ER * irst Plan, to 0.6 per cent (Second Plan), 0.4 per cent (Third 
ed 22,4 ре -© per cent in the Fourth Plan (Social services as a whole compris- 

Per cent of the total public sector plan outlay in the First Plan, and 


lHongp 7 
mentof та е “Ware Statistics, 1976, Department of Social Welfare, Govern- 
dia, elhi, | 
*Inclusive of Education 


Supply and sanitation, so » health, family planning, housing and urban development, water 


Tehabilitation, cial welfare, welfare of backward classes, labour welfare and 
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declined gradually to 19.5, 17.3 and 16.1 per cent respectively in the Second, 

i Jan periods. | 
E do a ME sector too, insufficient financial support has been © 
а common failing. There is no correlation discernible between budgetary | 
growth, on the one hand, and programmatic development on the other, | 
There has in fact been a striking gap observed between the rate at Which | 
non-governmental agencies have grown and the pace at which grants-in-aid 
to such organisations have been made available by the Government, or the 
rate at which the quantum of such aid has grown. АП these financial instabi- | 
lities have caused much uncertainty as well as vacillation in the practice of | 
child welfare in India. | 


Lack of Services Matching the Level of Actual (Felt) Needs ) 

Both in quantitative and qualitative terms, existing child welfare services | 
in India are not reflective of either the magnitude or the type of needs actually ' 
felt at the level of the clientele. It is not relevant here to quote greater details | 
except to state generally that whether in the case of social services, or social | 
welfare, or child welfare per se, the coverage is dismally low. (Often, the | 
number of beneficiaries runs into hundred thousands when the number of 
those in need of the service runs into millions. Per capita expenditure on child | 
welfare services as well as per capita coverage of these services both operate | 
well below even the minimum required). 

Another factor contributing to inadequacy of services is the fact that | 
there isa lack of realism in the choice of the services being rendered. Often, 
Pd FE еам structuring of a service is super imposed on a milieu 

eptive nor actually in need of it. There are enough 
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dysfunctional and at other times totally redundant. 4 
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the equipment, and total absence of equipment servicing facilities. The same 
failing has undermined the success of the so-called mobile elements in the 
rural health, nutrition, social welfare, and other fields. 

All these servicing gaps and deficiencies are obviously linked to the absence 
of an efficient organisational system or network which can automatically 
provide for realistic decision- making, appropriate programme choices, 
workable methods of implementing and delivering services, etc. 


Lack of Access to Services 

In the organisation of child welfare (as in other social sectors also), the 
inaccessibility of services is one of the weakest elements. This is owing to the 
fact that the entire range of services have been conceived vertically from the 
top down, with the metropolitan cities and areas serving as centres, and the 
successive administrative units, viz., divisions, districts, zillas, talukas, and 
finally, villages—serving as intermediate and peripheral levels. In almost all 
cases, the service tends to be fairly standardised at the apex, gradually 
diminishing in quality at the subsequent levels. Owing to the vastness of the 
geographical area to be covered, the physical remoteness and hence inaccessi- 
bility of certain intermediate and peripheral levels, and the absence of a well- 
organised system of feedback and monitoring, the extent to which a service or 
a programme gets diluted at the lower levels is not fully known. (In many 
cases, this process of dilution may, and has been known to, have led to schools 
supposedly functioning without actual child enrolment, teachers existing 
merely on paper, bloated numbers of beneficiaries of supplementary nutri- 
Поп programmes, etc.) 

Another factor contributing to service inaccessibility is the initial faulty 
approach in not viewing the service as a client or community-based activity. 
In other words, the underlying premises is that the client must come to the 
Шо, үе еш the reverse. This puts the onus of service utilisation on 
m ES n rather than on the service functionary. (This is also where 
ue = | At market forces come into play. As long as there is a customer, 
coos ae mE and the more the capacity of the customer to purchase a 
di iy pe E ter the quality of service). Unfortunately, this conceptual 
organisation o ш т clientele has not been appreciated or reflected in the 
Services has the ias Services (including child welfare) in India. Mobility of 
PONO remained an illusive pursuit leading to dismal and familiar 
; Such as under-utilisation of services or their total unavailability 


1n some ru i 2 
areas: etc ral areas; Over-concentration of services and resources in urban 
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| 


(as is true of other social sectors too) bas р ид I of 
hild, with the urban slum child serving a additional 
- ing 9705. 
соо meaningful or realistic planning and pr ogramming | 
in the field of child welfare. Fortunately, some consciousness of typologies | 
has arisen during recent years that has led to specialised approaches and, in 
some cases, action aimed at the tri j 
from families with income below subsistence level, etc. On a piecemeal 
basis, some attention has also been given to children of migrant workers, 
landless labourers, construction workers, and children in drought-prone 
tive organisational or implementation strategies, or the development of г 
| sound logistical system. R 
Efficient logistical planning requires a clear understanding of what has 
to be delivered, to whom, at what point in time, and then, the creation o | 
pursuing child welfare typologies, it is clear that concrete organisational 
backing is missing in the Indian context. Not only are programmes and 
services conceived fairly uniformly, irrespective of the typological context; 
but there is very little concrete base (in terms of manpower training, placement 
The other logistical problem is to fit mostly sophisticated objectiv 
methods, and content of child welfare approaches into a primarily unsophis- 
ticated environment. When, for a particular project, the country accepts 
imported equipment and supplies, including transportation, for running 
Su oat ruht амі deploying that equipment? What is the oe 
damage that may be cUm cane and to benefit from it? What is the likel} 
systems and operational im Fie eee cece telication оваца ар 
ods? 
have ; £ a programme— but have been known f 
in RO mathe RE кола, (Take a simple illustratiof 
help the needy population to dnm or instance, one key objective was ! 
they grew. Where it ше as well as sell the nutritional prodw 


дое MEN These are too broad and misleading classifications 
ibal child, the destitute child, the child 

areas, etc. However, this positive trend has not been accompanied by suppor. 

requisite organisation and methods. Whatever the theoretical progress 

delivery network, etc.) for specialised approaches to work.? 

| given services, what is the indigenous technical base made available fo 
always posed before introducir . These are central issues which are n 
implied consuming eggs by a vegetarian population, th 
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in thi t! As another 
à ded up as a poor force at least in this one respect! oth 
P e tion, take the impact of hard-sell advertising of artificial 
uk and baby foods on urban breast-feeding habits. It is only of late 
"n the great merit of fairly prolonged breast-feeding is being promoted 
o 


once again. 


Lack of a Policy Perspective Тай i 
d of the major weaknesses in the organisation of child welfare services 


in the past had been the lack of a policy perspective. Until 1974 when the 
national policy resolution was passed by Parliament, there were only segment- 
ed child welfare provisions featuring in individual health, education and other 
policy statements. Constitutional directives in respect of education, nutrition, 
employment, etc., were utilised as child welfare sanctions. Fortunately, with 
the 1974 policy resolution, there is a concrete national charter of children's 
entitlements which can help give the necessary policy perspective and frame- 
work within which to pursue child welfare activities, both in the govern- 
mental and the non-governmental sector. 


Absence of Participatory Structures 

Participatory structures are considered crucial to the success of any deve- 
lopmental ventures. In social welfare and child welfare particularly, these 
acquire special significance. Where the client's own contribution to, under- 
standing of, and participation in the service is so much responsible for its 
Success, it is necessary that organisational arrangements should be made 
available for close client-service interaction. Unfortunately, due to historical 
reasons, child welfare evolved as an activity undertaken by a well-meaning 
third party (either government or private body) for (and not with or by) the 
People. This has kept a certain remoteness between the services and the 
clientele. At the same time, it has made the benefits of individual schemes 


appear like piecemeal doles rather than intrinsic uplift of the beneficiary 
through self-reliant and participatory action. 


ORGANISATIONAL REQUIREMENTS | 


1 n’s needs 
es can be viewed in two ways. Th t 
nal entities and structures that a 
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Organisational Processes 4 cup tom 9 | 
7 A common acronym representing organisational processes in publi 


administration is POSDCORB where 


stands for Planning 
for Organisation 
for Staffing 

for Directing 

for Coordination 
for Reporting and 
for Budgeting. 


ояхо 
o 


| In social and child welfare, it is necessary to add another symbol—yiz, 
‘P’, representing people's participation. For efficient programming, it is 


evident that all these eight elements be systematically developed, keepingin : 

| mind the requirements specific to child welfare in the future. : 
m Planning: Planning relics on realistic data and projections regarding the 7 
" target population (its socio-economic and demographic composition, its’ I 
distribution, etc.); an estimation of its present and prospective needs; andan ' 

approximation of the type of service to be rendered, and in what manner, etc a 

As far as demographic data are concerned, there is sufficient and reliable base ' 

for the Indian planner to look ahead and plan intelligently. But there аге $ 

two distinct additional inputs that will be required in order to make for 2 

realistic planning. |o 

коо ran үе the existing top-down and primarily vertical 8 

P'anning approach which percolates from the grassroots: à 


- upwards, and simultan 
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sractitioners. Examples of such bodies are available in some of r E 

-e the State committees for celebration of International Year oft e Chi 
PM have been set up. These are responsible for planning priority program- 
EE th озду children on a long-term basis. Free from bureaucratic pressures 
and hierarchical loyalties, some of these bodies have accomplished a major 
change in the orientation of the State's priorities in child welfare.4 Such bodies, 
although operating at the State level, should have correspondents (either 
individuals or agencies) at all the lower administrative levels, as well as 
arrangements for liaison with State and Central planning bodies. 

'The second input concerns the skilful deployment of demographic and 
other data towards realistic and efficient programming. As recent demographic 
studies of Indian children have revealed, there is no homogeneity in the Indian 
child population. Nor is the broad sweeping differentiation between the rural 
and the urban Indian child anything other than misleading. Between the 
States, for instance, there are wide disparities of the levels of life and of 
demographic indicators. Crude birth and death rates, infant and maternal 
mortality and morbidity, child/women ratios, etc., are all vastly different.s 
It is desirable that these differences be appreciated and reflected when plan- 
ning for child welfare. In many cases, where assessment of prevailing illnesses, 
ailments and physical and mental handicaps among children are beyond the 
reach of existing statistical records in the country, due primarily to a shortage 
of medical help in rural areas, it is necessary that the Planning Commission 
and relevant State and local bodies be entrusted with the task of surveying 
Tepresentative sample populations. The findings from such surveys could 
greatly help improve the basis for realistic and selective programming. 

Organisation: This refers to a structural system which is clearly conceived 
and provides for distinct entities at all operational levels. Unfortunately, as 
stated earlier, child welfare as a field suffers from a legacy of non-organi- 
sation. Agencies and structures in child welfare have grown as the needs and 
the Work grew. This has led to an array of agencies operating simultaneously, 
with or without any linkages or even а common perspective. This has seriously 
diluted their impact, as well as damaged the working environment. Moreover, 
ме Ту of agencies has not necessarily meant a broad or an even national 

verage. Many of the agencies have chosen to focus on convenient clienteles 


ay А 
П Maharashtra, for instance, the committee has succeeded in gearing the IYC budget 


toward ; P ate м 

40 е ie for children in villages with population below 500 (such villages form from 

of SENE of the total villages in the country), and for children in unorganised sectors 
nt. It has also Successfully evaded the traditional reliance on formalised, 


institutional К NES 
care, ete approaches in favour of non-institutional action such as, sponsorship, foster 


counts? Owing to i 


mU y of vital statistics and of census, 
Int Dandekar's 


“Demographic Status of the Indian Child” in The 


Somaiya Publishers (forthcoming), 
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imarily urban), and on less complex tasks. (Supplementary feeding rathy 
Vus nutritional education, formal schooling rather than non-formal educatio, 
and employment preparation; piecemeal curative action rather than preva, 
tive approaches including community education in public health and m 
| 


| 
| 
ij 
| 


ntal hygiene; еїс.). ) | | | 
к ШАДЫ recent creation of the National Children's Board (with equivalen 


bodies in some States), at the national or State levels, no distinct government, 


bodies actually existed which were responsible exclusively for child welfar 
Several ministries, departments or directorates held charge of individu: | 
aspects of child welfare so that organisational coherence or unity was hardi 
possible. In the next few years this aspect should be systematically develops 


so that a proper organisational system is set up that can cope with the chil 
welfare programmatic responsibilities. Such a system should obvious) ' 
manifest itself from the highest to the lowest administrative levels. (Furl : 
details including a possible format proposed in the discussion later on organ E 
sational structures). | 
Staffing: Staffing refers to the entire process of manpower planning t 
training, placement and utilisation. Staffing is a key variable in child меу < 
where the worker has so much responsibility in shaping not only the success q 
the service but also the personality of the beneficiary. Efficient staffing дереп С 
upon reliable assessment of manpower needs. This, in turn, demands 2 : 
identification of the target population, and the nature of services to t z 
provided, alongwith a general relationship between target populations and Ш i 
nature of level of activity. In addition, at the micro level, manpower demar Р 
needs to be assessed in relation to the structure of organisations dealing wi; ; 
the services, occupations, specialities and skill-composition operative in t! " 
d D md ымы of child welfare, and desirable norms! q 
а Cha BD ane a npower planning, training and чаши à 
: да 
ad S eae У үе primarily informal set-up of child well ti 
(ЖЄ ex fn Trae ong dcn asa full-fledged professional discipl fi 
serious treatment at the hand of d cis BED e easet d | 
of the above mentioned E o т ce Атоо A mina s 
sional manpower to cover the need Е Am M eoe p a 
child welfare, therefore, must need is | ae yelfare. Mime TE? ip апл E 
. volunteers and the families ue Шо ude provision for para-professiol” re 
the future when child welfare MEL D true n E 
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n a countrywide basis, the task of gearing training to the 
Scheme (ICDS) or Е : ; : 
ite nature of child welfare will become unavoidable and crucial. 
ce ана training, manpower placement will need to take into account that 
ү 5КШ апа deployment of personnel are appropriate to the task which 
m ected to be performed. It has been a common failing in the past (not 
M child welfare but in other social sectors as well) that personnel have 
proven to be dysfunctional on account of being ill-matched to their immediate 
occupational requirements and milieu. This type of manpower wastage will 
to be avoided at all costs when planning for future. 

Because of the physical impossibility of reaching all needy children with a 
minimum level of staff and services, it will also be necessary to include provi- 
sions for training and education of parents in the basics of child welfare 
with a view to upgrading the level of parental competence. For this purpose, 
arrangements will need to be made to create a pool of community educators 
and supportive facilities. 

Directing: This refers to the process of development of an organisation 
to meet its given objectives. It involves management and guidance of the 
organisational network along a well-charted path, course corrective mecha- 
nisms en route, and a constant, vigilant alignment of agency procedures with 
close-range targets and long-range objectives. In more sophisticated settings, 
direction can help evolve and implement the most efficacious and least costly 
method of serving a clientele. Such a level of functioning, however, is an 
illusion in the Indian child welfare scene where the unknown variables are 
plentiful. However, directing at a less sophisticated level can certainly seek to 
minimise wasteful and fanciful pursuits in child welfare, at the same time 
allowing organisational networks and programme objectives to be aligned 
more closely to prevailing Indian realities. Directing also encompasses intro- 
ducing arrangements for optimising the benefits from given programmatic 
inputs. This implies taking into account the synergistic effect of inter-sectoral 
a bree” group approaches in child welfare. Itis evident that if theambi- 
ОДО E eam ene are to be carried out, directing as an element and 

^; organisation will need to be refined and polished. 

M шш ` This is basic to the success of any activity, but it has even 
Gi ees "Mu тадсо in child welfare where the totality and unity of the 
sectoral and E clary can only be Protected and nurtured if the various 
oc D activities operate ina complementary and mutually 
а о this requires reaching the same child with a composite 
all the sta des neompasses health, nutrition, education, welfare, etc.) through 

: Ees of its growth process (starting from pre-natal age to adolescence). 


IS can - ` - ONES TT 
need Work only if there is capacity in the existing system to service the 
y child, in a 


Sorrespondi D areas of its need. If that capacity, and, therefore, the 
Sg 5 inirastructure, is missing, coordination can only remain a 
only observed fallacies in the organisation 
been this unilateral call for coordination. 


vi 
: a x à myth. One of the comm 
ud welfare in Our country has 
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coordination can take place only when there are units in existe, 
r to coordinate. Similarly, in order to coordinat | 
dinating body. With tbe creation of the Children, 
jsational lacuna or anomaly has been rectifieg 
Jt is now imperative that this Board. be equipped with adequate powers jy 
enforce coordination among the various agencies engaged in child welfar 
Likewise, it should also have some administrative fiat to compel variou. 
levels in the administrative hierarchy to coalesce and work in harmony. | 
Reporting: Reporting is primarily а programme intelligence activity. | 
implies adequate arrangements for reliable monitoring, reporting and feet 
back on the performance of the organisation, and of the programmes, ў 
relation to the stated objectives of both the organisation and the programm 
activity. It also involves a restructuring of agency and programme objecti. 
in the light of continued assessment of ever-changing needs. Reportin 
thus encompasses research and evaluation, and meaningful feedback of tl 
findings of both, in the further refinement of the organisational proce: ў 
In that sense, this is an important element contributing to a sense of dynamis 
in the organisation. Since the child is not a static but a growing organist 
child welfareactivities too are compelled not to be static but dynamic, in whit 
process, reporting has a key role to play. For ideal results in reporting, it 
desirable that agency and programme objectives be clear cut, and the pro 
ramme evaluation and review techniques be carefully developed. (In som 
other sectors of activity, PERT and other reporting systems have been fair 
well developed. Some of these, such as, cost-benefit approach, are also bei 
applied to the social sectors, viz., health, education, etc., To what exte 
К can be applied to the child welfare sector is still to be seen). Unfort 
cds mE ang evaluation in child welfare have гесеї 
пао УЙ attention. Reporting per se, is also viewed ai 
20 (Уре Of formal recording of progress to-date, rather than as a f 
contributing to intelligent programmin Б А d faili f 4i 
child welfare in India 1 the f. шы КОЛО ише S ер пр 
substantive (o 1S the fact that it concentrates on functional rather tl 
T quantitative as against qualitative) aspects. Thus, programi 
5 of the number of units set up and aid 
ficiaries reached and their proportion tol 
ch qualitative information is available only 


Obviously, 
that can come togethe 
there should be a coor 
Board, at least this organ 


^" 1 gs. 3 ; : | 
search and evaluative studies there is no national inventory of! 


here a centralised recording sy бое in the field of child welfare. NT 

mpleted research. Indiyi ^. to keep track of on-going, prospective?) 
oo smod а ip are available from different сей 
nment f India, Plan tare research and investigation (such as, from! | 


ni 


L^ 1 ng Commi ssi 
fare Board, ICS : 10n, Department of Social Well? 
: CSSR, National Institute of Public Cooperation% 


unc 
Lik 


ofi 
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tency Child Development, etc.) But due to poor recording systems, even where 
Male | reports are known to have been undertaken their findings may not be 
lrens available. Y à 2 | 

tified Furthermore, in the absence of a specific national inventory of reporting 
ers {0 needs or of reporting work undertaken, there is no way to avoid overlapping 


lf. апа duplication. Also, there are the inevitable inter-agency suspicions to 
Mio! freely share available findings, further restricting the use of intelligent 


ly. information on the broadest possible scale. 

ity. | Yet, for meaningful programming, it is essential that this disparate 
fed! tendency be discouraged. Alongside, it is necessary to assign to one agency 
е5, the task of compiling a national inventory and network of reporting, 


amm! feedback, and dissemination. This will eliminate duplication as well as dis- 
ctiw| courage individual bureaucracies to hold on to the intelligence they possess. 
ortin, Since reporting is closely linked to planning, it is necessary that such a body 
of tt, should operate under the direction of the Planning Commission. There is 
oce; also an urgent need for evolving criteria for qualitative (as against quanti- 
mis tative) reporting in child welfare activities. 
nist Budgeting: Budgeting is a tricky function. It can either make or mar a 
whic, Programme. Intelligent budgeting requires a planned and calculated look 
с, it ahead based on a carefully viewed and digested experience of the past. Effi- 
pro, cient budgeting can itself lay out the parameters for efficacious programming. 
son, Budgeting, ideally, should be in relation to the projected growth path of a 
fai Service. But in practice, what is most commonly resorted to in child welfare | 
pei Зап incremental type of budgeting. Most estimates are drawn on the basis | 
exte Of the previous year's allocation plus some per cent. | 
То Owing to overall budgetary constraints, budgeting in social and child | 
cei welfare, particularly, is a grim and pessimistic exercise. Budgetary requests 
dal are deliberately bloated knowing fully well that child welfare being the least 


аб En AW they will face automatic pruning, plus further cuts in case of 

in the die oe shortages. Notwithstanding this meagreness in approach, | 
ГЇЇ De енп welfare sector (alongwith social welfare as a whole) has been 

aD) serious I of under-utilisation of the allocated-amount. This is a 

айб сд; m Which needs to be weeded out totally. Where the budgetary 

tB an UR a much greater than what is allocated, there is no justification at 

JS much uec lion of the allocated amount. This is one area in which 3 
(О upin i es ed and greater absorbtive capacity will need to be built 

dst D sb. © Programming for child welfare. t 

of? 5 “articipation: This is a crucial variable in the success of any 

NUS 


G UAR 

t Qualitative re 

aes & nutrition 
ikewise, in case o 


ORLY would include, for example, not only the number of children fed 
coe but the extent to which their nutritional status improved. 
s Bütme en Su programme, the data would indicate not only the extent 

Оп, school enro xtent to which the incidence of the disease was lowered. In educa- 


Im д 
the end or fever. E data would be recording not only enrolment, but also retention at 
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with people's wellbeing. In case of child welfare Фу, 
cially, this element takes on even greater U relevance. In this fei 
with chronic shortage of physical, materia! anc manpower resources, t 
family has often to become the principal programme functionary at th 
ultimate delivery stage. In other words, the people become the Service, |. 
such a case, their involvement, orientation, briefing and participation inti 
planning, running, and utilisation of the service becomes 3 crucial organis, 
tional input. Yet, this aspect has not been sufficiently reflected in existing chil! 
welfare approaches in the country . This is notwithstanding the early origin 
of this welfare in India being located in public and voluntary action. Exeg. 
for individual, rare experiments, the main chunk of child welfare activity l| 
functioned in India without the involvement of the family as a compos; 
beneficiary unit. In the absence of such participation and involvement, Ё 
impact and reception of child welfare interventions have been minim 
It is now recognised that failure in school retention, or lapses in child heal. 
occur on account precisely of parental competence being left outside i 
purview of the existing child welfare activities. These linkages between adi 
involvement and better utilisation and success ratios of child welfare servi | 
are only recently being appreciated. This is а healthy trend which will ne 
to be carried further on a much more expanded scale. n 
Apart from families, people's participation also refers to the involveme, 

of volunteers and of voluntary agencies in carrying out child welfare obje 
tives and activities in the country. This is an important supplementary soui 
to governmental action in this field. Fortunately, the Central Governme 
PR recognition of this when it set up the Social Welfare Board wi 
ана A RUE оиа coordinatingthenon-governmental sect 0 
са cid ot social welfare. Even here, the grant-in-aid 4 
procedures adopted by the Board over two decades ago need to! 
carefully examined and renovated wherever possible i od 
fresh realities and Tequisites of the no ped x3 ec 
welfare. Finally, fresh е n-governmental scene in social and cl 
involve people in decision-makine pee et have to be designed in orde 
welfare. In this context, creation AR implementation processes 1n ф 
izen s committees for child welfare а 


administrative levels may b 
egi eo ibil; * Do 
being tried with some Sos 5. Possibility, (Such an experiment is alre 


Maharashtra, for instance.) DL eed 

Е Finally, people's participation Г 
D material resources. This has recent] 

а special child welfare fund to Which 


organisation dealing 


nally, industry, as а sect tax-free donations are permitted. Al 
arce for child welfare in ndia ae 100788014 Powerful ѕирріетей 
sibility of business h ndia. As pressures for environmental and 5@ | 
| participate 55 Aave risen, industry has been persuaded to c 
Successfully беруш ү PPlent. This trend should be wi 
ges : in Improving the technical quality * 


"€ 


с. 
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aterial base of child welfare activity in the country. A. 
b From processes, we can finally move on to delineating the organisational 


structures themselves. 
ORGANISATIONAL STRUCTURES 


Organisational Structure as a term refers to the physical as well as the 
qualitative elements in an organisation. The physical framework of an orga- 
nisation consists of its constitution, functionalscope or terms of reference and 
the POSDCORB elements reviewed above. In addition; an organisation may 
be viewed in qualitative terms, viz., its system of division of responsibility, 
decentralisation of authority, mode of decision-making, organisational 
flexibility, etc. The latter set of indicators help identify the basic model of an 
organisation, viz., whether it is monolithic or participative and pluralistic or 
whether it is bureaucratic or transbureaucratic. (The last is also referred to as 
organismic.) 

The bureaucratic model is the more conventional and also the more 
dominant model. It has been operative in private and public sector in both 
developed and developing countries. This type of agency operates by a given 
set of rules and there is a hierarchical organisation of offices. This model 
telies heavily on the higher echelons [on the (questionable) assumption 
that both power and knowledge exist at the top]. This makes the agency an 
elitist and a stifling Operation. Thus arises the need for an alternative or the 
transbureaucratic model. Here, decision-making is an open process and 
staffing is also drawn from a heterogenous base, yet preserving the level of 
competence and skill, and increasing its variety. In this model, the emphasis 
15 more on the way in which individual tasks contribute to the whole and 
upon the development of patterns of control and communication which 
Increase people’s effectiveness in carrying out the tasks.7 

cm i А па Me gh the latter model is most appropriate to the social 
oM m ally, as well as to child welfare, the former model represents 
ida A a organisational structures that have hitherto obtained in 
consistent en d fact is that bureaucratic structuring has not only found 
As Voluntary a, m ш pa but also in the non-governmental sector. 
OO CAES g 1 cies ave grown in size, budgets, and involvements, they 
initial y eveloped Into large bureaucracies, often sacrificing their 
Strength arising from their openn d flexibilit 
_ Owing to heavy reliance o th жик а m isati i 
Cipatory $ tructures n the bureaucratic mode of organisation, parti- 


enablin Р P : к 
Welfare have barely déc PEE to participate in social as well as child 


"For further disc 


ton Development ‘Ussion of these two models, see Eric Trist, “Management and Organisa- 


Scument No, SYTA Government Agencies and Public Enterprises” in United Nations 


О/М/52/Ааа, 2, pp. 1-15. 
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In planning for the future, it is imperative that this bureaucratic bias i 
existing structures be drastically altered. Is that possible, and if so, how) 

Currently, the organigram in child welfare is somewhat like that on 
page 586. 

As is evident from the organigram, and from the earlier discussion, then 
are very few formal linkages between various organisational functions o 
processes. Similarly, formal mechanisms of coordination (horizontal) an 
accountability (vertical) are also lacking among various types and levels q 
organisations dealing with child welfare. In that sense, the present organis. 
tional structures do not qualify as a ‘system’. Lastly, there is no institutioni 
provision for the three resources, viz., governmental, non-governmental, ani 
people to liaise, cooperate and, wherever necessary, converge. 

Assuming that the existing structure is time-honoured and tested, ant 
therefore highly resistant to any radical? organisational change, it is possib 
only to propose minor adjustments, amendments and additions. It is equali 
true that the existing bureaucratic model must also prevail, but perhaps som: 
mechanisms can be devised so as to make for greater participation by th 
community and by the professional from outside the government bureaucrat 
Coordination, reporting and accountability among various organisation 
processes and entities can likewise be strengthened by indicating fornt 
channels. Keeping these considerations in view, a re-structured format for tt 
child welfare organisational set-up in India is proposed (pp. 587-89). Thi 
should be treated as purely indicative and suggestive. 


CONCLUSION 


y 
| 


1 measures would refer to, for instance, dismantling the present functio 
ministries and their replacement by ministries focussing on age-groul 
onomic groups. That would mean organisational fragmenting 0 


ainistries for women, children, aged, handicapped, 
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Administration on Child Welfare Services in India 
S.D. Gokhale 


HILD WELFARE as one understands today is а nebulous concept. 
C It includes health services such as pre-natal, post-natal care, immunisa- 
tion, food, housing. It also includes educational services such as pre-primary 
school, primary school and a host of other subjects such as science education, 
decentralisation of education, etc. It also implements in the field of welfare 
which includes services for normal children such as recreation, day care 
centres, creche and at the same time includes services for special groups such 
as destitute children, delinquent children, handicapped children, orphans, 
etc. The concept of child welfare cannot be reviewed without thinking of child 
welfare policy, legislation for children, legislation regarding child labour, 
administrative machinery and the service delivery systems. 

Though the subject of child welfare is serviced by various departments 
Such as health, social welfare, education, home, etc., at the federal level, we 
may find à similar fragmentation at the State level. In addition to these imple- 
menting agencies, governmental agencies such as the Planning Commission 
and the quasi-government agencies such as the Central Social Welfare Board 
and zilla parishads are involved in implementation and administration of 
child welfare. In addition, non-governmental organisations such as the Indian 
Council of Child Welfare, the Indian Council of Social Welfare, etc., are also 


еа in the programmes as well as the implementing of child welfare 
ices. 


Before we 


О consider this subject further it may be appropriate to identify 
the critical 


areas of child welfare. 


THE CONTEXT OF POVERTY 


SEN is a factor th 

ors. Iti : à CAE 
а 15 а poverty of means in relation to wants, which is more than 

Opportunities ТЕР a poverty related to services, to infrastructure, and to 

With WELLE of poverty is not necessarily overcome or confronted: 

and e . D * . "i 

Otherwise dios per capita income, and requires deliberate measures. 


Severa] examples 


at emerges again and again in the analyses of individual 


nce may still country with impressive indicators of economic perfor- _ 
Ш know this poverty of services or opportunities (t 
of such countries in the Asian region and e 
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Conversely, a country that is economically poor may be rich in the sense ү 
being endowed with a basic infrastructure of social services. This type of | 
poverty provides the primary context of child welfare measures in India 
Here, apart from straightforward economic destitution, there is deprivation | 
caused through a lack of availability and insufficiency of social services, In 
countries such as ours, even if income levels and purchasing power Wer | 
grossly upgraded for rural and for urban populations, it may still be quite, 
while before the availability of services can be actually assured to all section 
of the population. And even that availability cannot come by automatically | 
It requires specific preparatory steps. This, in our opinion, constitutes th | 
major credibility gap in the current and prospective thinking on child welfar 
in this country. Whereas we are constantly engaged in debating and refinin 
the methodology of increasing GNP/GDP and of reducing economic poverty 
we have not sought to formulate similarly a methodology ог a strategy fr 
reducing social poverty of services and of opportunity. | 
Before we are accused of mouthing vague generalities, let us git) 
an illustration. We can project a certain rate at which manpower training an 
development must take place in order for that manpower to run the $егуї® | 
required at a certain projected point in time. But unless we initiate requisit’ 
policy steps to ensure the placement of such manpower evenly across tt 
country, we can only end up with greater concentration of such manpowt: 
in the urban areas where a ready purchasing power exists. Thus whateVi 
manpower planning and development is undertaken, the effect of that gti) 
largely diluted in response to market forces. The net result, as in the medidl 
field, is that ‘development’ continues to cater to isolated pockets of affluent 
ignoring the needs of the infinitely vaster deprived population. This is 0) 
example of a lack of realisation (or a credibility gap) of one type. The ott!) 
type is purely economic with which Panchamukhi has delt at length in Ш, 
article. Through his analysis he reveals the virtual absence? of an ‘economii 
of child development’ because of which, allocations are made without sufi | 
cient scientific basis. In his view, it would be necessary to develop, first, | 
analytical framework of child development policy, and, second, system" 
thinking about the economic aspects of child development. This would impl | 
coping with such specifics as the optimum supply of child welfare servi? | 
the amount to be spent thereon, and who should meet the cost of its provisio? 
etc. Unfortunately, as the author demonstrates, there is no realistic resou 
"n HMM the needy children in our present or projected conter 
Aon Я ae ae requirements in the fields of health; E. 
TM ‚ he concludes rather predictably, that “it would be! 
Ic to assume that all the required welfare and developmental servi 


1To im,“ — sd P 
you RS m If the psychology of the child is young, the economics of the child 
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an be supplied to Indian children? in the near future”. 
c 
DEMOGRAPHIC PRESSURE 


This brings us to the second important factor determining the status of 
child welfare in India which is the demographic pressure. Pressures of demo- 
graphy can be many-fold. Apart from absolute increases, there can be serious | 
disharmonies arising from unnatural bulges of individual age groups in a | 
population. These factors cumulatively account for adverse dependency 
ratios and a much larger fertility base, thus placing further strains on a society 
and its economy. That India is deeply submerged with those negative demo- 
graphic pressures is too well appreciated to deserve a discussion here. But 
there are two ramifications of the demographic path on which India is help- | 
lessly (shall we say hopelessly?) treading on which we would like to dwell 
briefly. Firstly, the large fertility base and its implications are not being 
sufficiently appreciated and reflected in the family welfareand health measures. 
The fertility rate, as it is known, is closely linked with the infant death rate. 
In India, although remarkable progress has been recorded in the downward 
trend of infant mortality from the high level of 183 per thousand live births 
in 1941-50 to 122 in 1971, much yet remains to do be done. According to a 
WHO estimate, unless infant mortality is reduced to 75 per thousand, it 
would not be possible to control fertility. The causes for high infant mortality 
are difficult to spell out or overcome but in general it has been observed that 
neo-natal deaths are primarily due to pre-natal and post-influences such as 


immaturity, birth injuries, congenital malformations, etc. On the other hand, 
as UNICEF has suggested: 


| 


Children who survive the first month of life but die before they complete 
one year, usually succumb to post-natal influences such as the various 
epidemic diseases, diseases of respiratory system, faulty feeding and 3 
environmental factors. Thus deaths in the second to twelfth months are 


largely attributed to preventable causes, i.e., factors associated with 
environmental conditions.3 


Infant mortality is, 


therefore, 1 -institutionalised phenomenon. 
Yet much of he e; largely a non-instit p 


alth care in India has concentrated on non-perambulatory and 


2 : 
of im ou "6 n Panchamukhi, the total number of children covered under one or many 
70 million i т 8 and development services was 230 million in 1972, expected to go to 
of nearly 60 ë 81 and 370 million in 2000 (according to high projection or an increase 
added (as Du sent in the course of 30 years. To this, if mothers in need of services are _ 
eligible for V tum projection) 55 per cent of the total population in 2001 would become 
3 OUS welfare services. nR 


1977, p. ү, “tistical Profile of Children and Youth in India, New Delhi, Nove 
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institutional approaches with the onus of health care lying er шеш Contre” 
and a medical doctor. In the existing system, the entire hea th Service prog 
ramme is pivoted around metropolitan and capital cities serving as Centres 
with the coverage of rural areas being attempted through intermediate ing, 
tutions such as regional and district hospitals and primary health centres an 
sub-centre. The coverage and quality of health thus rendered is at its best i 
the centres, gradually diminishing in intensity at the intermediate levels ay 
substantially failing at the lower of the peripheral levels. In any case, the 
nature of health care, howsoever meagre and feasible through such a deliver 
network, has only been curative. This has not permitted a major dent tot 
made, among others, on infant mortality. ! | 
As higher infant mortality has been a prime inducement for producir 
more children, family planning has been an important element in the country} 
health policy. In the absence of assured survival of infants, Indian paren 
have been reluctant to accept the low birth profile. By one estimate, at ay 
time in the country, there are five million expectant mothers in the lij 
trimester given a bulky fertility base. It is evident that a much more vigor 
informative and motivational campaign has to be mounted in огде! 
prepare the present and prospective parents for their reproductive r 
Simultaneously, measures preventive of infant mortality must reach the sat 
clientele in order to converge and have a mutually reinforcing effect. T 
endeavour for convergence of the twin strands of a comprehensive рор 
tion policy is not still evident in the country's health policy and measu 
In the absence of this and of the requisite programmatic infrastructure, M 
difficult to see to what extent there is a realistic base for achieving a reducit 
in the birth rate from an estimated 30 per thousand in 1979 to 25 per Шоц, 
by 1984. The impact of the recently proclaimed family welfare approach lt 
yet to be seen and assessed. Whether it is merely the old family plant 
intervention dressed out in a new garb or it is actually a substantive departi 
from the previous compartmentalised and isolated approaches is difficult (| 
say at this early stage. It is clear, however, that any convergence in order Е 
be effectively implemented would have to be both programmatic and stri 
tural (the latter referring to manpower and physical infrastructure of" 
health service). { 
Apart from health, the pressures of demography bear heavily on thes% 
economic life of a nation. A large base of fertility, a high population gi 
rate, etc., all lead to a large number of new entrants into the labour mar 
nd prior to that into schools and educational institutions. Inct 
mbers also bring along corresponding numbers of new claimants of 


demands from these younger segments in the population 
dente: strain on the socio-economic services available or like i 
hat leads to shortfalls of services and resources (both Mm?" 
S. s of frustrated aspirations, in turn const 
re FE 4 ` ‹ 
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threat to the stability of a society. While this chain reaction 15 observed, 

erhaps even comprehended, and routinely talked of, it is a matter of some 
doubt whether its policy and action implications have been sufficiently 
concretised. In other words, just as the social implications of the context of 
poverty have remained on the periphery of the planners and the policy- 
makers’ consciousness in India, we feel that, similarly,the social ramifications 
of the demographic process have either eluded or been ignored by the 
development planner. 


CONCEPTUAL PROBLEMS AND CONSTRAINTS 


Apart from a poverty of means, the field of child welfare suffers also from 
a poverty of conceptual clarity and coherence. Conceptual problems arise 
from ambiguities of ideas, of terms, and objectives. In child welfare, for 
instance, the terminological pendulum has swung uncertainly between child 
welfare and child development but the transition, whatever it is on the 
conceptual plane, has not touched the programmes. Another concept, with 
difficult translatability, is that of integration or an integrated service. In 
many child welfare forums, the point has often been made as to how to 
integrate and what. The latter query is not meant to be facetious since there 
is some pith in the contention that in order for integration to take place, 
there must be entities or activities to integrate. 
. [tis here that we run into a basic conceptual problem. This concerns the 
identification ofa single authority with which responsibility rests for planning, 
programming and monitoring of the child welfare field. At present, child 
welfare stands dispersed and fragmented amongst multiple organisational 
Structures and bureaucracies. While there has been a consistent call for 
coordination among these, there has been little effort to spell out who should 
Coordinate when, and how that coordination should take place. UNICEF, 
led by its sister agencies, has held the firm view that no separate plan for 
pe warranted. The reasoning is that this would mean isolating the 
ae the adult, and in the bargain, hurting it vis-a-vis allocation of 
ie on Pertica since the child would immediately be downgraded asa 
MM ЭА ess articulate and, therefore, less urgent priority. Also, it would 
audies um and could encourage other groups in the population 
CONS л о aged, the women, the handicapped, etc., to each demand 
to place due oe the plan, admittedly much more needs to be dono 
mendation Tode fare on a surer footing. How to ensure this? One Ie 
and for wider ong others calls fora specialised planning agency for children E 
Aen participation in the planning process by subject specialists. ee 
er useful suggestion is to have a series of micro plans (with 
АТ] A E $ fi 
for О ieee between separate planning and a separate body specialising in pla i 
В nethat needs to be carefully noted and appreciated. i: 
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area-based and grassroots type of planning ingredients) that can provid, | 
pieceby-piece montage of child Ha poe and status, rather [y 
the generally misleading aggregative national plan. | 
Closely related to planning is the suggestion to have a clearly formuly 
national policy on children which can provide a useful framework Willy 
which to pursue the various child welfare activities and interventions. Suh; 
policy declaration not only grants the necessary moral backing and sancji,. 
to child welfare endeavours in a country, but also helps evoke better mater, | 
support from governmental budgeting for child welfare. | | 
The extent to which law itself can serve as the agent of social change ii 
debatable proposition. But what is beyond dispute is the fact that law def 
the parameters of programming, and that, without a progressive legislatia 
it is difficult to conceive of dynamic programming. Conceptual advances 
the philosophy of child welfare, regrettably, have not found their refecti 
in legislation, with the result that the laws regulating child welfare contin 
to be archaic, even passe. The major anomaly in current child welfare ke 
lation in this country and in the region is that it is not current. Many off 
legislations governing this field are carry-overs from colonial times. : 
are also limited in scope, being rooted more in the ‘correctional’ than 
‘developmental’ orientation. Nowhere is this archaicness more evident 
harmful than in the field of social defence. In many countries, Childre 
Acts seek to equate the destitute child with the delinquent. This stigmat 
the normal child, on the one hand, and also affects per capita disbursem 
of facilities for the delinquent child by unnecessarily crowding the juv 
justice system with non-delinquency cases. 1 
There is also an unnatural reliance on institutionalisation rather thani 
community-based and non-institutional approaches, notwithstanding P 
demonstrated and widely shared findings of several studies here and ® 
Where, that, beyond a point, institutionalisation has only diminishing retu 
Happily, there is some enlightened appreciation in recent years regatil 
the limitations in excessive reliance on law as being the panacea for sU . 
ills. On the contrary, it is gradually being conceded that law can only pro™ 
the framework for and the legitimacy of child welfare action. In order 
action to take place, not only have the enforcement mechanisms 10^ 


strengthened but also massive resources have to be raised to help cariy™ 
the legal mandates. | 


MANPOWER TRAINING AND UTILISATION 


_ Manpower training and utilisation remains one of the weakest ele 
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in the organisation of child welfare. In its previous regional conference 
convened by the ICSW at Teheran this aspect had served as the theme 
of the conference. The deliberations there amply demonstrated the 
existing deficiencies in social welfare manpower approaches in the region. 
Among others, it is felt that there is clear-cut imbalance between the available 
trained personnel and positions to be manned. This has slowly led to the 
healthier practice of utilising less sophisticated, but more need-specific 
personnel. In public health, for instance, there is a definite move towards 
using barefoot doctors, community health workers, para-professionals and 
volunteer workers. Similarly, in child welfare also. the trend seems to be 
towards more and more utilisation of social work aides, para-professions and 
volunteers. 

Another unfavourable practice was in the field of manpower training, 
where training for child welfare was offered in a segmented, compartmentalis- 
ed manner (along health, nutrition, education, rehabilitation, etc.). The 
personnel, manning each of these sectors, were likewise treated as isolated 
specialists. Now, following the experience elsewhere, countries closer by too 
are generally moving in the direction of multi-disciplinary training and 
manning in which doctors, social workers, psychologists, teachers, etc., seem 
to make up a team for child development. 


OVERVIEW OF CURRENT SITUATION 


_ Notwithstanding some small positive beginnings in the various fields 
influencing child welfare, as reviewed above, it is perhaps no exaggeration to” 
say that, by and large, the situation of children, at least in the developing 


countries of Asia and Pacific, appears to be bleak. In the words of an ESCAP 
assessment: 


It is a mixture of economic under-development and stagnation, rapid 
BSE ulation growth, administrative stratification and defective centralized 
planning. There are also mutually causative factors which are deleterious 
a меш to which little thought is given in planning development. Children 
od most to nutritive disadvantages resulting in debilities. The 
GUION school education among children and youth has led to rising 
CR nd the inability of the administration to respond to these 
Gs ЫЛЕ E as resulted in frustration. A low rate of development and 
ing in in E agnation along with a high rate of population increase; result- 
political i rased unemployment and under-employment, have created 
interacti stability in many developing countries. Many of such negative 

1015 are the result of early fragmented development efforts. Inte- 


&rate E nyer 
Wie ^ development 15 suggested as a solution, but integration Js a process 
takes time to develop. 


ministrative rigidity and centralised planning are other factors that 
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come in the way of development of programmes for children. Moy. 
the administration in developing countries is so constituted that lh 
system is unrelated to the needs of the vulnerable groups, includi, 
children and subsistence families. The programmes remain County. 
productive and, at best, confer a few peripheral benefits. Although pro 
rammes of nutrition, maternal and child health, education and Welan 
are no doubt directed to the development of the child, their conte 
as well as coverage remain marginal, especially for the low-income gro 
of families that need them the most. Many a time these are meant; 
maintain a public image of administration through a token measure, 

This leads to the requirements of a radical restructuring of nation 
systems instead of gradual reform. How could more eguitable distributi; 
of the fruits of development be ensured among children of subsisten 
families? 

Only recently, participation of people in policy-making, planni 
development (is) conceived as a solution. Even ‘conflict confrontatit 
without violence has been suggested as a measure for stimulating pari 
pation of people in development and for forcing the hands of admi 


stration. It is assumed that the participatory approach would empha 


the need for the individual to develop the ability to analyse his own slt 
tion in the community and to take action to attain self-defined goals! 


Such a solution may be valid for adults. But for children, it is not. 58 
they are young, inarticulate and vulnerable, it is evident that соге 
action of the existing development situation, including its imbalances, ni 
be initiated on their behalf by adults. In this task, there are the inevilt! 
challenges and dilemmas arising from competing priorities, budgetary“ 
other constraints, and conflicting ends. 


PLANNING 


Much of the defect in existing planning arises from the tendency (0% А 
on national averages which are highly misleading, and which leave out pf 


cal consideration of regional? demographic and socio-economic disp! 


_ The challenge is to find ways in which, continuously, the course of naü a 


development and planning is closely matched, modified or amende 
reflect the needs of those sections and groups in the population that are re 

ng wide variances from the aggregate national scene. In developing adc 
nethodologies for such ‘course correction and modification’, one chal 
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‚о examine whether such typologies could not be developed, applied, and 
r fined on a multi-country basis. If such a search is accepted as a common 
Mee ment by member countries ín the region, B would certainly amount 
to grappling with an ‘international’ rather than a ‘national challenge’. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Under implementation, the challenge we have in mind is common not 
only to child welfare or to social services as a whole, but to the entire field of 
socio-economic development. This is the challenge of effective and timely 
delivery of a service to the needy clientele. It is also the challenge of tailoring 
a package of services to the composite needs of a widely varying clientele. 
Finally, it is the challenge of gearing a basically fragmented, sectoral machi- 
nery to deliver integrated cross-sectoral services, with all the accompanying 
problems and challenges of coordination. 

Whatever the professed goals or objectives of child welfare it is clear that 
the majority among the developing countries is far from achieving hundred 
per cent coverage of the needy child population. Existing services, whether in 
health, nutrition, education, social welfare, recreation or other, generally 
affect only a fringe of the younger population. As the experience of these 
countries has revealed, the entire theory of percolation in development 
planning has failed, and questions such as how to make the delivery system 
mobile to reach the unreached, and how to reach the service to the doorsteps 
of the homes of children have emerged as the more pressing concerns. 

In many instances, colonial administration has not proved itself sensitive 
to the developmental or partici patory orientation of present day democracies. 
In some cases, it appears that systems which were created with a goal have, 
with lapse of time, become the goal, creating miles of red tape and shutting out 
people from their purview in the process. 

WS En on implementation is that arising from lack of 

be me x p resources of the required magnitude can never con 

MM р p y helps worsen the gap between the norm and the real ii 

Pu с child welfare services. It is evident that new methods o 

уйде es y as well as standards have to be evolved in order to bridge this 
ар between the service and the beneficiary. 


MANPOWER 


In manpower 
Welfare, i uM 
line Of child wel 
child himself. I 
Community bas 


the challenges are fairly explicit. In planning for child 
alking of a client-based and a client-pivoted service. The front - 
fare worker thus has to be the parent or the guardian of the $ 
n other words, not only must the service in this sector be 
ed, but it must deeply and closely involve the family f the 
lementation, utilisation and planning of the service. This 
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great pressure on current training institutes and others to evolve {та р 
methods and programmes whereby to involve the community and the fy 
in the running and management of child welfare services. 

Along with the family, there are twin challenges also of developing ra 
professional and volunteer cadres in sufficient quantities, and with sufficien 
integrated (rather than segmented) training. Effective placement and Чер. 
ment of trained staff, whether volunteer or otherwise, is another challen 
posed before the manpower planner in this field. 


Landmarks in Child Welfare Movement in India 


The first children's organisation, with child membership, called 
Balkanji Bari, with headquarters in Bombay, was formed by 1920. 
In 1924, the Guild of Service started its child welfare services in 
Madras and other parts of South India. | 
In 1927, the Children's Aid Society, Bombay, took vagrant 
children into residential care. 1 
In 1952 the Indian Council for Child Welfare was formed. 
In 1956 the Central Social Welfare Board was established. 
In 1974 the National Policy for Children was approved 0 
Parliament. : 
The National Children's Board was constituted in 1974 unda 
the chairmanship of the Prime Minister. E | 
The National Children's Board was reconstituted by a Resolutio? | 
of the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare in February 1978. 1 
India participates in the International Year of the Child, 197 
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ERY RECENTLY the Public Accounts Committee of the Lok Sabha 

submitted its 128th report.* The target of its criticism was the integrated 
child development scheme (ICDS). ‘Too ambitious’ was its verdict and it 
advised the organisers to prune the scheme commensurate with the limited 
available resources in both money and personnel. At the time of writing this 
paper, the full report was not available but The Hindustan Times in its issue 
of 24th April 1979 had featured the substance of the report. 

It will be readily granted that the Public Accounts Committee does have a 
Шей | point here though we might not agree with its other observations. We do see 
| | that many programmes fail to make any appreciable impact on problems they 
are meant to encounter. One reason is that they have inadequate staff and 


remain small when their coverage should be extensive because of the conti- 
E í  nental size of our country if not for anything else. Instead of keeping projects 
= | to small proportions, we should see how they could be expanded once they. 
аге past the experimental stage. 
Research studies too highlight the problem of inadequate manpower for 
" welfare services, 

| ше E therefore, come when a wide ranging survey of training 
adel exert ee e be undertaken. And its scope should extend far beyond the 
| Sa o N social workers; other categories too should be covered. 
tioni ^ be m y, manpower needs of children's services in the 1980s should 
978. | br ШЕ Š n DE case of training which has a limited focus, such as training 
9n. | Gc R of the blind, the survey and the assessment can very well be 
D services 2 d For certain other training, such as for child development 

| necessary, cial work, two separate though coordinated exercises might be + 


The - Р к 
Meson eee Of this paper is to discuss some important preliminary 
concerning training and manpower surveys. It does not attempt to 


*Please t 
Central an ra: Book Review Section for the review of this report. 
Social Welf: al Welfare Board, Orphanages in India (a study), New Delhi, Central 


аг 
Bombay В е Board, 1974;and Ramachandran, P., Social Welfare Manpower in Greater — 
: Bombay, Somaiya, 1977. | E 
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i raise issues concerning manpower policies because we do not as yet han 
adequate data on the basis of which issues could be discussed. Similar 

| the paper does not probe the contents and methods of training for differ 

{ services though their study is suggested. 

{| Only four broad areas are chosen and they are: 


Agency for Conducting Survey, 

Training Strategy for Some Newer Programmes, 
Nature of Regional Institutions, and 
Manpower Assessment. 


DONS 


rre It is assumed here that there should be a meaningful framework for 
| proposed survey and assessment. The implicit assumption is that the twoe 
| needed and urgently so. The issues could be seen against the background 
| situations in different parts of India. Their problems could be highlighi 
An issue has two or more sides to it. At times, we might fail to mention: 
of them. i 

The title of the paper would suggest that the section on manpower мой 
be taken up first. However, this is taken up towards the end. This is sot 
account of the way the paper has been developed which is geared to thet 
two tasks suggested above. 


AGENCY FOR CONDUCTING SURVEY 


If it is necessary to survey the training facilities and get a measure oft 
future personnel requirements, one of the first practical questions wouldt: 
*Who should be given the assignment?’ Suitability of the selected agent)! | 
the assignment would be an important consideration. The question seem), - 
have many answers. For a good perspective on the issue we may first | 
indicate the tasks that will have to be done. И! 

Since Services are meant for children in need of them and training?! 
rammes are intended to equip the functionaries with the knowledge’ 
and techniques required in giving the services, we might have a look ' 

- various categories of : 


Ё 


3 


— (i) children who need Services, 
services, and 
training institutions. 
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services. When we visualise newer (newer in Indian context) services, such 
as day care for handicapped pre-schoolers, we would have to consider their 
implications for training programmes as well. ; 

We have endeavoured to make these lists as exhaustive as possible. 
Even so, other categories which do not find a mention could be pointed out. 
Here, a distinction could be made between a service as such and the category 
to which it belongs. Categories, not particular services, need to be added. E: 

A training institution should be differentiated from a training programme. 
The latter would be more relevant for our consideration. However, their 
complete documentation is lacking. Hence the need for the present task. The 
list of institutions could be taken as the first stage in the process of compiling 
an inventory of training programmes which could be in the following 
format: 


Types of Training Titles of Training In-take capacity of 
Institutions Programme Relevant Training 
с —— to Children's Services Programmes in the 
Names and Addresses Selected Year 
(2) (2) (3) 


= 


eg TE Is Appendix C could be used. So far as col. 2 is concerned, the 

ars ES s his Stage should be irrespective of whether the training programmes 5 
The ae or specialised, uni-disciplinary or multi-disciplinary. ae. 

A c E of work to be done would vary from one type of institution Ep 

India a S Ше Second Review Committee for Social Work Education in — à 

m EE by the University Grants Commission has compiled useful 

Mes Ec iu Schools of social work in India.? Similarly, some work might 
In re diego in certain other fields. a 

trainin g to col. 3, it may be noted that in the case of broad-based Р 

&, Such as socia] Work, for example, data on in-take capacity would be 


=e y broa i i 1 1 . H . 37 
кт ш Indicative since all graduates might not go in for jobs in childre 


20 iv n, Dra, Repo: 
ni ersity issi : 
o n Grants Commissio » DF ift rt Yeu g 2 ү 
S а 9! Education in Indi | | | 


а (Mimeo.), 1977. 
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Once a broad survey of training facilities is done, the second stage ой j 
would begin. Ап examination of their contents, methods and Organisati. 
could be taken up. Of necessity this task must be divided into some Maj 

| areas which, it is suggested, could be as follows: 


| Training programmes for functionaries of services for: 


(a) The normal child in the community, 
(b) The normal child in residential care, 
(c) The delinquent child, and 

(d) The handicapped child. 


Since training programmes are in terms of not only knowledge, skills ar 
techniques but also of different categories of functionaries, the follow 
could be kept in view: 


H 1. Personnel giving direct services: 
| (а) Generalists, and 

(b) Specialists; 
2. Supervisory staff; 
3. Planners, policy makers, administrators; 
4. Training and research staff; and 
Voluntary workers. 


en 


The issue here would revolve around the agency to undertake the thi 
tasks. Should the State directorates of social welfare (and: correspon® 
authorities in Union Territories) be asked to come forward or should s 
research or training institutions be entrusted with the work? Or, б 
it be that the overall assignment is better divided into a few major se" | 
arcas and handed over to different agencies? For example, some se” 
organisation for the mentally retarded could take up training program | 
in its field. ad 

Should the choice be for the third option, a number of questions will 
to be sorted out. A few are given here: | 


> 1. Ноу many and which will be the major areas in which ОШ 
. .. Services in Appendix B can be grouped? A 
_ 2. What criteria should be followed in selecting service agencies? 
ғ ould some training or research institutions be an alternative 


other options too, similar relevant questions 
2 and 3 are the more important 


ЗИ 


| 


ills at 
Пом 
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TRAINING STRATEGY FOR SOME NEWER PROGRAMMES 


In recent years, some new training programmes have been started, e.g., 
the community health workers' training scheme and the ICDS workers’ train- 
ingscheme. They have been designed to meet the newer needs and have not 
been institutionalised so far. In Maharashtra, for instance, the anganwadi 
workers were sent to the Bal Sevika Training Institute at Kosbad, and the 
Gram Sevika Training Centre at Manjri near Pune. The supervisory staff 
attended courses at the VTK Institute, Baroda, and at the Literacy House, 
Lucknow. The Institute of Child Health, J.J. Group of Hospitals, Bombay 
gave training to the medical officers and the ANMs. The child development 
project officer was sent to two places for her training—the Delhi School of 
Social Work and the Family and Child Welfare Training Centre, Jamia, 
New Delhi. 

Doubtless, similar varied arrangements were made in other States as well. 
According to the latest annual report of the Department of Social Welfare, 
Government of India, the six family and child welfare training centres of the 
Central Social Welfare Board will be taken over by the Department for training 
the functionaries of the ICDS and other welfare programmes. It is taken for 
granted that when a new service programme is started, adhoc training arrange- 
ments are likely to prevail for at least some time as institutionalising a training 
programme would not only be time consuming but also costly in the short 
run. 

ICDS-type programmes would pose special problems. On the one hand, 
there is a need to vastly increase its area of coverage and a long term large scale 
programme would call for a full fledged custom made training programme, 
More so when in addition to official programme there are a number of volun- 
tary projects akin to it. On the other hand, there is the question as to whether 
à Programme which consists of many components each requiring a cafeteria 
a ү: techniques not to mention specific material support, can have all 

raining needs fulfilled at one place. 

B {шн therefore, presents itself. Should ICDS-type programmes which 
GERNE many times their present size have, to be truly effective, their own 
5 Programmes or should the present training arrangements continue? 


NATURE OF REGIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


1015 seen that wh 


ment agencies, som 
Some oth 


Varies fro 


ile some services are given or coordinated by only govern- 

€ others are given exclusively by voluntary agencies. Yet 

ers are given by both official and voluntary agencies. The pattern 

Variations. p to State and it must be admitted that there is much scope for 

ship between 15 Is one of the results of the policy of encouraging a partner- 
SIC enemmn and voluntary agencies. x 

9r less the same policy was followed in regard to training as well. 
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While the government did design training programmes such as the By | 
sevika training centres for specific services, It more or less depended b 
autonomous training institutes, universities and training programme; y 
voluntary agencies. 

The newer trend is towards establishing government-linked Nationg 
institutions. The National Institute of Public Cooperation and Child Develo 
ment and the National Institute of Social Defence have been started and мо 
is afoot for launching similar institutes for the visually handicapped, the dea 
the orthopaedically handicapped and the mentally retarded. Training teacher 
and other staff for services for these groups would be the major part of th 
activities. 

Though national institufes are very important in many ways, they canny 
provide the whole answe: in a big country like India. The question, then: 
about regional institutes. Are they needed? 

Before this question can be answered, we have to consider the fact that: 
number of non-official training institutions exist. But an equally importi 
fact is that they are bound to follow their own policies and many, if nota 
might want to either project or retain a national and even international imax 
Hence, our answer to the above question would be in the affirmative. 

The issue as we see it is this: Should the regional institutes be brands 
of their respective national counterparts or should they be independé 
organisations? Or, probably this is an issue which will have to be pos 
separately for different types of training programmes. What might be truet 
say, teachers of the blind might not be so of, say, the ICDS field staff. $ 
regional variations in the case of the latter might be far too pronounced thi 
inthe caseof the former. If the issue is resolved in favour of regional instituti 
which are organisationally independent of those at the national level!) 
number of questions would have to be considered: | 


l. It is certain that regional institutes will have to cover more Шап 


State. How many of them should there be and what should be! 

jurisdiction of each? 1 

Should State Governments take a lead in establishing them? If j 
what should be the mechanisms for ensuring mutual cooperi i| 
among the States in a given region? Or, should some voluntary 4 P | 
be given the task? Е | 
As тато авй earlier, a number of autonomous bodies, vol < 
agencies, universities, etc., are active in the field of our concern. V^ e 
would be the ways of maintaining effective liaison with them? | 


te 
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A EE 


бар tematic, if elementary, groundwork. While doing so, we may keep in mind 
ema , К В 
led o A fact that the recent stress on child development has widened the scope 
| 1 ¢ ү . : 9 
Des qu of children's services. We have, broadly speaking, three categories of services: 
E (i) child development services, (ii) child welfare services, and (iii) child care 
ge services. We have discussed them elsewhere.3 While the distinction between the „= 
ҮЧ. | first two categories is clear, it may be noted here that child care has come to 
| Wort mean looking after children in institutions. Though a good deal of thought is 
e dea | now given to saving children from institutionalisation and also to lessening 
ache the rigours of institutional care, such care cannot be wished away. It is because 
f the of the fact that much of our early statutory child welfare work belongs to the 
| third category and also because of its distinctive characteristics that the 

саш category is listed separately. It is, truly speaking, a sub-category of the 
hen second category. The following gives a broad overview of children's services: 
- that Child develop- 
E that E. ment services 
portan 
nota З S e Ynstitu- 

EM | Children's tional 

Imag) garvices POM care 

3l b Child welfare 


services » 
Non-institu- 
tional 
services 


Fig. 1 


nl 

e Ds ; : ^ $ 

ү" || Considered from another angle, services can be dichotomised as oa 

or і i x Ps 

level, | Indirect services. Just as understanding the nature of children’s services is 
\ useful in both asse 


QN eng and planning manpower requirements, it would be 
| ant to categorise the personnel engaged in giving services. A suggested 
model is shown in Fig. 2. 

к tne manpower requirements might have to be done in two parts: 
Ba fe pes direct service and the other for the indirect. 
м ne ш. it should be noted that this classification does not 
Nn ae y evels in the functioning of services. Questions of hierarchy 
о ns 3 positions are not germane to the discussion here. 
Deus mue we may spell out the two elementary ta 
а act that services are often given through the medium of pr: 
2 > ured i 
, lists of Various pos 
On à survey of so 


ееп Compiled. To 


"Khandekar. 


Deve} Mandakini, “Some Aspects of Manpower | 


>” Indian Journal of Social Work, 39(1), Apr 
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PN 


all-India list would doubtless have more entries. More so in view of Sony 
of the newer programmes. 
To children 


Personnel To parents and 
for DIRECT substitute parents 


services 


To others in the 
Community esge teachers 


Administration, 


planning 
Personnel 
for INDIRECT T ie 
Services raining 


Recearch 


Fig. 2 


Simultaneously with a listing of jobs and positions, there should be jot 
descriptions in order to take care of problems arising out of nomenclatura 
designations, etc., which do not exactly fit the job-descriptions. Many desig 
tions remain, for various specified or unspecified reasons which at times wot 
be quite valid, only broadly informative and might not indicate a variety? 
jobs which get associated with them. The format for the final statement ba ў 
on this list could be as follows (the type and quantum of work needed! 


various stages of the proposed manpower assessment is not indicated het} 


Programme Job Approx. no. of Approx. по. 7 | 
position description positions in the additional positi! | 
State during 1979 needed during. 


1981-85 
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The issue that would come up here would be the same as the first one 
mentioned earlier. Since this task itself is very big, we may limit ourselves to 
it. It is needless to add that agencies selected for the task would have to have 
a wide enough focus for doing it. 

Stemming from our earlier point that services are often provided through 
structured or semi-structured programmes, it is suggested that their employ- 
ment potential be assessed programme-wise. While doing so, the indicated 
staffing patterns could be reviewed critically in terms of feasibility as well as 
certain minimum standards of service. For semi-structured or unstructured 
services, the personnel policies or staffing patterns of the structured prog- 
rammes could provide certain guidelines. The existing coverage of different 
programmes, their proposed or feasible expansions could be kept in view. 
In the process of performing this task, programme-wise staffing patterns 
would have to be compiled. Their pay-off could very well be in the form of 
staffing guidelines for various programmes—something worth looking 
forward to, even granting the need to keep them flexible. 


610 
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Handicapped Children 
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APPENDIX A 


Children in Need of Services 


1. Physically handicapped 
Mentally handicapped 


Socially handicapped | 
Under this head, we have numerous groups cach su ferin, 
from a distinctive handicap or problem. At times, there is, 
clustering of problems in one group. | 
(i) Orphans | 
(ii) Deserted children 
(iii) Neglected children 
(iv) Victimised children 
(v) Those used for begging and other immoral and ani 
social purposes | 
(vi) Children in slums 
(vii) Children in poor families 
(viii) Children in the socially exploited classes such as tt 
Harijans, Girijans, industrial labour, etc. | 
Children with behavioural problems or the emotionally їшї 
children 
Physically ill children 3 
Childreti who fail to benefit from school and other social ШЇ 
Delinquent children 
Children of deviant or handicapped parents 
1. Children of delinquent parents 
2. Children of prisoners 
3. Children of beggars 
4. Children of prostitutes 
5. Children of handicapped parents 
6. Children of broken families 
and so on. 
Gifted children 
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A APPENDIX C 


Types of Training Institutions 


. Schools of Social Work 
Colleges and Departments of Child Development 


Departments of Psychology (Child Psychology) 
Colleges and Departments of Education 
Institutions of Teacher Training 
. Institutions of Preschool Education 
Institutions of Preschool Teacher Training 
. Medical Colleges 
. Departments of Psychiatry (Child Psychiatry) 
. Colleges of Nursing 
. Departments of Nutrition in 
(а) Medical Colleges 
(b) Universities 
(c) Other Institutions 
12. Balsevika Training Centres 
13. Gramsevak, Gramsevika Training Centres 
14. Teacher Training for Teachers of the 
' (а) blind, 
(b) deaf, 
(c) spastics, and 
(d) mentally retarded 
15. Institutes of Public Administration, Social Welfare Administration 
16. Department of Extension in Agricultural Colleges or Universities 
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E DO NOT have a comprehensive single code to deal with all the 
necessary aspects of child protection and welfare. Child is the 
subject matter of numerous enactments—a number of which have provisions, 
amongst others, for the child, e.g., the Factories Act, 1948 or the Indian Penal 
Code; but a few deal exclusively with the child, e.g., the Employment of 
Children Act, 1938 or the Children Act, 1960. The number of statutes contain- 
ing provisions relating to the child are very many. 
The British rulers were hardly concerned with the welfare of the people 
of India and had the least policy of regulating the human conduct or protecting 
the individual or providing for his welfare. Consequently there were not 
many laws concerning the child before independence, and whatever few laws 
there were, they were the result, by and large, of the ILO conventions to 
which India was a party. \ 
After independence the country is committed to the welfare state and this 
Policy is well ingrained in the directive principles of state policy of the 
Constitution. A few articles specifically provide for the protection and welfare 
of children. Article 15(3) enables the state to make special provisions for 
Women and children. Article 24 provides : ‘No child below the age of fourteen 
years shall be employed to work in any factory or mine or employed in any 
pus employment’. Clauses (e) and (f) of Article 39 provide that the 
of aod direct its policy towards securing, ‘that the health and strength 
md т. е and women, and the tender age of children are not abused 
bm е отоду are not forced by economic necessity to enter ayocations 
anm ЕП. their age or strength" and that *children are given oppontunitiss | 
ignity ee develop in a healthy manner and in conditions of freedom and 
е ЦИ Ва childhood and youth are protected against шош апа 
shall toe and material abandonment’. Article 45 provides : “The Sta 
ment of TE to provide within a period of ten years from the commenc 
Until the onsütution for free and compulsory education for all children 
Y complete the age of fourteen years’. apr С 2954 
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It provides that: 


re a supremely important asset. Their nature ay 
solicitude are our responsibility. Children’s programme should fing, 
prominent part in our national plans for the development of huma 
resources, so that our children grow up to become robust citizens 
physically fit, mentally alert and morally healthy, endowed with the skilj 
and motivations needed by society. Equal opportunities for developmen 
to all children during the period of growth should be our aim, for thi 
would serve our larger purpose of reducing inequality and епш 


social justice. 


The nation's children a 


The resolution further states: 


It shall be the policy of the State to provide adequate services to children 
both before and after birth and through the period of growth, to ens 
their full physical, mental and social development. The State shall pr 
gressively increase the scope of such services so that, within a reason 
time, all children in the country enjoy optimum conditions for thë 
balanced growth. 


All this calls for a great deal of legislative activity. The subject of “chil 
does not fall exclusively either in the Union (Central) or State field. Tt 
innumerable facets of child behaviour, child welfare and his relationship w 
others come within the sphere of both the Centre and the States (eit 
exclusively of each polity or concurrently of both). Accordingly, there # 
both Central and State statutes on the subject. A survey of the statute bo 
reveals that there are over 250 Central and State statutes concerning childr 
The necessity to have all these plethora of laws may not be оуегетрраз | 
Without the basic foundation of good laws the various measures and И 
rammes relating to children may not succeed, some of them even may i 

emerge, though law, it may be cautioned, is only one of the elements it H 
1 development and implementation of these schemes and programmes. 
important alongwith the enactment of the laws is their effective adm 
tion. The idea of this small paper is to give a bird’s eye view of thes 
. and not how they are being administered. It is hoped that in this In 
e onal Year of the Child some institution will launch a research pre 
the administration of the child laws. F 
broad classification of the laws relating to children are à 
welfare; family law (such as marriage, legitimacy, 50819 
option) iminal law including reformatory services 
ression of immoral traffic; child welfa 
eggary, child education and health; =, 
еп, etc, We have a surfeit of laws 


e 


И ag 


vention 
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and cont 
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vith children. Apart from minor deficiencies here and there, the statutes 
у 
are basically adequate. 


са) 

find а LABOUR WELFARE 

Umag 

tizen | One of the important aspects of child development and welfare is the 

> Skill; employment of children in various avocations. There are both Central and 

pmen | State enactments on child labour—the former covering mainly employment 

Or thi in industries and mining, and the latter covering shops and establishments. 

SU дұ the international level there are ILO conventions and recommendations. 
India is a party to the ILO and as such has an obligation to adopt the ILO 
conventions. India has ratified several ILO conventions. Some of the conven- 
tions have special provisions for countries like India; these lay down lower 
standards than those to be followed by developed countries. In the matter 

ilde | of labour laws relating to children, India tries to follow the standards set by 

WW. ПО conventions. So far the ILO has adopted 18 conventions and 16 recom- 

ЇЇ pe mendations bearing on children. 

ош The Indian laws and the ILO conventions mainly deal with four matters: 

г th (i) minimum age for employment of children; (ii) medical examination of 
children; (її) maximum hours of work; and (iv) prohibition of night work 
for children. 

A There are several enactments which deal with the above four matters, 

d. Tic 


be eg, the Factories Act, 1948; the Mines Act, 1952; Employment of Children 
ip wi, ^ Act, 1938 (concerned with employment of children in hazardous occupations, 


(ili, such as transport of passengers, goods or mail by railway, or by a port 
ler | authority within the limits of a port, or workshop wherein is carried the 
fe bo!) рг ocess of beedi-making, carpet-weaving, cement manufacture, cloth-printing, 
pilde dyeing and weaving, manufacture of matches, explosives and fire works, 


pasis mies cutting, shellac manufacture, canning, etc.); the Merchant Shipping 
d ple ct, 1958; Motor Transport Workers Act, 1951; Plantations Labour Act, 


nay c ag Beedi and Cigar Workers (Conditions of Employment) Act, 1966; 
sin n m the State Shops and Establishments Acts covering such employment 
Equi n Shops, commercial establishments, restaurants апа hotels, and places 


‚эң of a T 
її musements in urban areas. 


sse li ES It is not possible here to mention the details of the provisions of all these 
pote попа but the provisions of the Factories Act тау be stated here. The 
ject ү ene employment of children below 14 years in any factory. Children 2 
1 lions Th years and below 18 years may be employed subject to a few restric- _ 
rollo Children 5. are to obtain a certificate of fitness from a certifying surgeon. - 


аде group ud 17 years cannot be employed at night. A child between the 
and he can and 15 cannot be employed for more than 4 hours іп any d 
More than 5 ot be employed in two shifts and cannot be allowed to woi 
ties for ¢ we factory on the same day. The Act makes provisions 

< - onitavention’ of its provisions. Ап employer is punishabl 
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if 
imprisonment for a term up to three months or a me 2 > 500 or With i 
both. Penalty can also be imposed on a parent vid Бап оп permitti, 
double employment of a child. The Factories Act applies only to factories | 
which employ a minimum number of ten persons where a manufacturing | 
process is being carried on with the aid of power or twenty persons wherei | 
is being carried on without the aid of power. 
The other statutes also prohibit employment of children below a certain | 
age and regulate their employment above that age. There are, however, | 
variations with respect to several matters—age of employment, hours of work, | 
medical examination, etc. For instance, provisions of the Mines Act with 
respect to employment of children are more stringent than the Factories Act, | 
but they are less strict in the case of employment in shops and establishments, | 
There is the Apprentices Act, 1961 which regulates the training of 
apprentices in industry so that the programme of training may be organised | 
on a systematic basis and the apprentices may get the maximum advantag 
of their training. The Act prohibits engaging children below 14 years s| 
apprentices. | 
The survey shows that the legislature has duly kept in view the welfared | 
child labour and prohibits employment of children below a certain ageit| 
diflerent occupations. However, the laws are deficient as compared with llt 
international standards as laid down by the ILO. Some of the reasons for thi | 
are economic backwardness necessitating a family to seck employment fit | 


children, lack of educational facilities and the unorganised nature of somet 


the economic sectors and the small size of the manufacturing units, makin 
enforcement 'of the laws difficul 


ER 1 d Sut Thus, for employment of children, ttè 
am ^ ges prescribed for different occupations are lower than the 1l 
same is the position ah zin minimum are left uncovered by lav. M 
laws with respect of 1 E to medical examination. We do not hat 
occupations, аа oe Sxamination of children in non-industt 
in transport, and mines p. Wich are not factories, establishments enge 

above ground. Further, the age up to which medt 


examination IS required in factor Ines 1S less tha n the IL 
les and m a 4 


г also our provisi ^ 1 thot 
I ons are "Ing n 
Jaid down by the I O i ti йе S аге less stringent tha 
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-istration or other agencies to take compulsory action in the 
the adminis’ ijd, or restrict the liberty of the саве 
s f the child, or restrict the iberty of y prescribing certain 
interest © f behaviour and providing remedial measures in case of deviation. 
standard M ins of the law are with regard to treatment and rehabilitation 
pe ed destitute, victimised, delinquent and exploited children; primary 
or for children; and child health in a limited respect. A few of these 
matters are dealt with under the section on criminal law below. 

To provide for the care, protection, maintenance, Welfare, training, 
education and rehabilitation of neglected or delinquent children, there is the 
Central Children Act, 1960 which applies to the Union Territories. Besides 
this enactment, States have their own Children Acts. 

Under the Central statute a child means a boy who has not attained the 
age of 16 years or a girl who has not attained the age of 18. There are 
State variations with regard to the definition of a child in relation to this age. 

The scheme of the Central Act with regard to the treatment and care of 
children may be briefly mentioned here. The statute makes a distinction 
between neglected and delinquent children. A neglected child is one who is 
found begging; or who does not have a settled place of abode or ostensible 
means of subsistence; or who is found destitute, whether orphan or not; or 
Whose parent or guardian does not exercise proper care and control over 
him ; or who lives in a brothel or with a prostitute or is found to associate 
with any person who leads an immoral, drunken or depraved life. The Act 
provides for the establishment of child welfare boards to investigate the 
problems of neglected children and to formulate treatment plans. Any police 
UR E: она person, who is of the opinion that a child is apparently 
me 7 may take charge of such a child and is required to produce 
OMM E oard within 24 hours. The child, unless he is kept with his 

tdian, is to be sent to an Observation home until he is brought 
an enquiry, the board may either order the release of 
to be sent to a children's home for a period till he 


before the board. After 
the child 9r order him 


e necessary bond. The board may commit a child | 


Dgerous disease to an ce for treatment. 
ere аге а few dj approved place fi 


Statutes, The di 
Ӯ 1 
с be dealt With b 
uring the e 


late 
flerences are: instead of the child welfare board, th 
Y a Juvenile court; the child may be sent to the rer 
Dquiry and certified schools on the conclusion. ( 
procedure for dealing with deli 


me, ex R x 
' cept that instead of the child welfare board, it is the 


oas a 
p Line 


eals wi E 
see With them. Further, after the decision of the: 


s q PeCial school for delinquent childre 
chi are separate institutions for de 
utary RA, 


fferences between the Central statute and some о "th 
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The Central Act also makes provisions for after-care organisations afier y 
the child has left the children's home or special school. This 15 Very necessary 
for if proper follow-up action is not taken to rehabilitate children, the ida 
behind creating special institutionalised services to deal with neglecteg and 
delinquent children may largely be lost. | | ; 

The Central and the State statutes provide for licensing out of inmate 
of children's homes and special schools. The purpose is to enable the chil 
to live with a responsible person for purposes of educating him and training 
him for some useful trade or calling. 

The children statutes also provide for protection of children against vici. 
misation. Thus the Central Act provides for punishment of those who, 
having a control over the child, assaults, abandons, exposes or wilfull 
neglects him in a manner likely to cause him unnecessary mental and physical 
suffering. 

Several State children's statutes provide for punishment to those person 
who induce girls to lead an immoral life or who behave immorally with 
girls. As stated earlier, under the Children Acts (Central and State) a ‘neglected 
child’ includes a girl who lives in a brothel or with a prostitute. Apart from 
these provisions, there is the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women ani 
Girls Act, 1956 (known as SITA). It is a Central statute which applies through 
out India. The Act has several provisions aimed at suppressing the viced 
immoral traffic in girls and women. Besides providing for punishment to 
those who facilitate the carrying on of this vice, the Act makes provisio 
for ee protective homes for rehabilitating fallen girls and wong f 
aN carci ышы Act dealing with child beggars, the States D 
lisse Ne АИ ee n example, the Bombay Prevention г 
court before which he is E ET a ШЧ йез уз found begging, E 
From then onwards, the ES nur tosend B toja juveni 

A bill entitled the Gliese oF the Bombay Children Act apply. | 
Bill, was also introduced in 1975 is AE тош (Rights and Wolteri 

in Parliament for establishing a board" 


safeguard the гї : А 
dem rights of children, students and youth and to look after thet | 


j the state to prov. 
children until they complete t 


subject, the States } he age of 14 years, Аз education i 


о al aut 
Р О such class or standard n i | 
prescribed The Act Provides cee aE 


for the imposition of anominal fine on pa | 
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failure to send the child to school without reasonable excuse. The 
afl rohibits persons from employing a child which will prevent him 
per’ M an approved school. Primary education under the Act is free. 
йо: : The two matters pertaining to health which are being dealt by law 
are M ox and smoking. The Central Vaccination Act, 1880 provides for 
compulsory vaccination of children and adults. No fee is to be charged except 
by a private vaccinator. The various State statutes are modelled on the Central 
Vaccination Act. 
As smoking of tobacco is dangerous to health, there exist Acts in the 
various States to prevent children from smoking and to punish those who 
encourage them to smoke. 


for their 


CRIMINAL LAW 


There are special statutory provisions in relation to crimes committed by 
children both in respect to substantive and procedural aspects; and also in 
relation to crimes against children. The basic statutes in this area are the 
Indian Penal Code (IPC), the Criminal Procedure Code (Cr. PC) and the 
Children Acts, apart from a few statutory provisions in special enactments 
like the SITA. 

Keeping in view the inadequate mental development of children, the 
IPC provides that ‘nothing is an offence which is done by a child under 7 years 
of age’. Further, under the Code, a child above 7 years and below 12 years 
may not be said to have committed an offence if he lacks sufficient maturity 
зл to j udge the nature and consequences of his conduct with 
d MM zs Бацешаг thing which he has done. SITA was enacted to stop 
teeping eae oe ised prostitution. The main thrust of the law is against 
Persons to aid аав of brothels and other incidental matters like penalising 
the Act girls ats dere the running of prostitution as a business. Under 
à woman EU. PR immoral traffic as such are not punishable. A girl Or 
in any premises si p however, punishable where prostitution is carried on 
religious worshi үш Ше distance of 200 yards of any place of public 
makes a I. ucational institution, hotel, hospital, etc.; or when she 
Stitution, The Act ake to seduce or solicit persons for purposes of pro- 
Keeping а brothel a punishes persons including a girl or a woman for 
tution, provi COE for Procuring or inducing women or girls for prosti- 
Not to ; 1810п Which has the effect of preventing a girl under 16 years 

Prostitution is S.375 of the IPC which provides that а 


indulge in 
avino S 5 
Shall be puj. Ча! intercourse with such a girl with or without her consent 


to 21 et Provid 


Years and eS punishment for a male between the age of 18 years 


a à : 
Ove if he contracts a marriage with a female child. 
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Children Ас А : 3 
Bis for detaining and trial of a delinquent child. Section 27 of the 


Cr. PC 1973 provides that a person under the age of ш Years, Committing | 
an offence not punishable with death or imprisonment for life, brought befor | 
the court, may be tried by a juvenile court under the Children Act. It thi 
means that a child below 16 years is ordinarily to be tried by a juvenile co 
and not by ordinary court, except when the offence is punishable with death 
or imprisonment for life in which case the procedure will be the samea 
prescribed for others by the Cr. PC. Several State Children Acts foreclos 
the option of the court in this regard and require that a child delinquent shali 
be tried by a juvenile court, except where the offence is punishable with death 
or imprisonment for life. The Children Act, 1960 specifically provides tha 
no child is to be tried jointly with an adult. 

While arresting a child delinquent it is the ordinary criminal justi 
process which comes into being. Thus, it is the police who excerise the pove | 
of arrest in such a case, but there are liberal provisions with regard to the bill 
of children. S.18 of the Children Act, 1960 requires that a child delinquenti 
necessarily to be released on bail whether he is accused of a bailable or nor 
bailable offence, unless there are reasonable grounds for believing that th 
release is likely to bring him into association with any reputed criminal ot 
expose him to moral danger or his release would defeat the ends of justic 
So long as a child is not released on bail he is not to be kept in a police statio 
or jail but in the observation home. | 


under the supervision of a probation officer; to be placed on probation af 
ardian or any fit person; imposito f 


living child, if any part of that di | 
“ment of birth by secret disposal of the bol | 
К кш lew to withhold the disclosure of the birth | 


napping from lawful guardians 
8; selling a child for purpos® 


tread with the Cr. PC Code prescribes а sy, 7 
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А Act, 1960 makes such matters as cruelty to children, exploiting them, 
сша for begging, etc., as punishable wrongs. 
using 


FAMILY LAW 


The law relating to family law is quite complex in India since, basically, 
it is personal laws of the different communities which are applicable in the 
matter of family relationship. The major communities are the Hindus (which 
term includes Budhists, Sikhs and Jains), Muslims, Christians and Parsis. 
In the case of the Muslims, it is primarily the traditional law which applies 
and which is based on religion except for minor modifications here and 
there. The Hindu law has been codified. So also the Christian and Parsi laws 
have been codified in relation to marriage. There are, however, a few statutes 
which apply to all the communities, e.g., the Child Marriage Restraint 
Act, 1929. 

Family law is concerned with such matters as matriage, legitimacy, 
guardianship, adoption, and maintenance. 

Marriage : The laws of all the communities discourage child marriage. 
The Sharda Act prescribes the minimum age for marriage for a boy to be 
21 and for a girl to be 18. The Act prescribes penalties for its violation; but a 
marriage solemnised contrary to its provisions is not invalid. For finding 
out the validity of child marriages, one has to look to the personal law of the 
m ш ү пош personal laws vary in this regard. For instance, under the 
fe Mas MM 1955 such a marriage is neither void nor voidable ; under 
ЫШ к is voidable at the option of the girl; under the Parsi law it 

unless the consent of the guardian has been obtained, etc. 


here is a : . i i 
р © 1 also the Special Marriage Act, 1954 under which the parties belonging 
any community m 


mum age for marri 


Solemnise E 
m d n fi ulfilling the age requirements of the Act is void. 
Whethe : dhe Indian Evidence Act, 1872 determines the question 
ing to it € or not. It applies to all the communities. Accord- 
during the marr riterion for legitimacy is not conception but birth 
during the an ection provides: ‘The fact that any person was born 
in two UON ofa valid marriage between his mother and any man, 
ing Unmarried, sh red and eighty days after its dissolution, the mother remain- 
Man, ess j кс all be conclusive proof that he is the legitimate son of that 
any time When i$ be shown that the parties had no access to each other at 
UNS m ОША have been begotten.’ The section comes into operation 
“termined 56 IS valid. The legitimacy of the child of an invalid marriage 
Fa tte leno Personal law, 
[ of children bon the Hindus is the most liberal with regard to the legi- 
“Bards su С Th of invalid marriage. Thus, the Hindu Marriage Act, 
lldren to be legitimate whether marriage is annuled by 
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the court or not. Under the Muslim personal ey such а ren are genug 
regarded as illegitimate except where the ине C oe y irregular (asi, 
The provisions of the Special Marriage Act are the same as those of the Hinj | 
Marriage Act. The Parsi and the Christian laws of Ше subject are silent, | 

As regards the disabilities of illegitimate children the position is as folloy, 


Under the Hindu Marriage Act à child of an invalid marriage, though legit 
mate, succeeds only to his parents’ property but not of other relations, a] — 
illegitimate child under the Hindu and Muslim laws has ari ght of inhetitany ] 
from his mother but not father. Under the Indian Succession Act, 1925 wig! |] 
applies to Christians and Jews and also to persons governed by the Speci I 
Marriage Act, 1954, the position is that an illegitimate child has no пр 1 
inheritance from his parents. I 
Under the Hindu Adoption and Maintenance Act, 1956 both the paren C 
are liable to maintain their illegitimate children. Further, under the Cr) F 
1973, which applies to all the communities, a putative father of an illegitin) А 
child is liable to maintain him. i 
Guardianship, Adoption and Maintenance : To protect the interetd| — 
minors, there are laws making provisions for appointment of guardians I 
minor’s person and minor's property. The basic statute on the subjectisik] — ? 
Guardians and Wards Act, 1890. This statute exists side by side witht! — 
personal laws, but it prevails over the personal law if there is a conflict, Un A 
the Act an application can be made to a court for appointing a guardiano! | 
minor. In appointing a guardian by the court the paramount considerali P 
is the welfare of the child and in this connection the court is to give due regi f 
to the personal law of the minor. The Act thus gives weightage to the perso | | 
law of the minor in the matter of appointment of the guardian. à 
m xd Ee Hindus the law permits adoption, except that in ш | 
M m custom may permit adoption. But no such wide | 
S TG ae me other communities seems to exist in India. A 
the adoption amon aa Mr is ingrained in their religion. At E 
and Maintenance id 15 community is governed by the Hindu Ad0P a, 
y e Act, 1956. Even this statute is outmoded in the sens Pl m 
It is parent-based and the religion is the e { [үй 
for this Act is not the į governing factor. The mo? 
e Interest of abandoned or destitute child but that | la 


parents wishing to adopta child. I 1 j 
Bill did happen to be introduced р 272219819 the Adoption of Hg) а 


adoption and to apply to all 
adoption statute, the Bill was 
in the interest of the adopted 


various communities artic i i 
_ drawn by the Govern Particularly the Muslims, the Bill was ultimately 
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__. his legitimate or illegitimate minor child (whether married or un- 
maintain his ^ ot able to maintain itself, he may be ordered by a magistrate 
married) who M allowance to such child at such monthly rate not exceeding 
to make E Шо. The idea behind this provision is to provide an 
Rs. 500 in remedy to the person concerned and also to impose sanctions 
HM person liable to provide maintenance so that he duly complies 
OM order of the court. Under the provision only a maximum sum of 
A. GU per month can be awarded. Under the Hindu Adoption and 
Maintenance Act, 1956 every Hindu, whether father or mother, is bound to 
maintain the minor children (legitimate or illegitimate). There is no limit 
prescribed as to the amount of maintenance except that the court, while 
making an order of maintenance, is to take into account the reasonable wants 
of the claimant, his position and status of the person's own resources, and the 
position and status of the person liable to provide maintenance. The Hindu 
Marriage Act, 1955 also gives power to the court to pass suitable orders for the 
maintenance of a child while granting various matrimonial reliefs. Several 
marriage statues—the Special Marriage Act, 1954, the Parsis Marriage and 
Divorce of Marriage Act, 1936 and the Indian Divorce Act, 1869—have 
somewhat similar provisions as contained in the Hindu Marriage Act. In the 
matter of maintenance of children other than cases involving matrimonial 
relief, the Parsis and Christians are governed by the Cr. PC. Muslims are 
Soverned by their own religious law in the matter of maintenance. Thus а 
үле is bound to maintain his son till he obtains puberty and his 
full thi an 16 gets married. If the father is poor it is the mother who has to 

gation. However, the father under the Muslim law has no obli- 


ati bias t АЦЕ | 
pee to maintain his illegitimate child. But in the Hanafi law a mother has 
an obligation towards the illegitimate child. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


a brief mention may be made of such topics as minor’s 
children, child’s testimony, and suits by and against 
: 5 ES ens are governed by the Indian Contract Act, 1872. The 
"Ваше ünconsejonap]. conflicting positions—a minor has to be protected 
rity, but à т © contracts which he may be led to enter due to his 
© extenge exe "s has to have his existence and so some protection has 
mi; ү Ereements p салоц S agreements. Under the Indian Contract Act 
dod Contracts for Oe and cannot be enforced against him. However, 
Y ts, thoy » ecessaries are not void. The minor's estate is liable for 
Wher e Voidness ap n he is not personally liable. ; 
entre БШ © D es to minor's agreements which are executory (that 1s; 
ct, even t and the third party have to perform their part of the 
а contract is beneficial to the minor. But thit is not 
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entirely true in the case of executed contracts. In some situations, it has 1) 
held by the courts, the minor can be a promisee (a situation Where the pj 
has performed his part of the contract). Further, in some situations {he 
permits restitution of the benefit received by the minor to the other party; 
vice versa, though the contract is void. 

А guardian can step in to supplement the minor's incapacity to contr, 
otherwise the minor's property may suffer. The law permits a guardian tq, 
on behalf of the minor for sale or purchase of property, subject to cer 
restrictions so as to guard against abuse of power and exploitation of ming 
property. 

The law of torts is essentially a judge-made law. The law of torts, шї 
the law of contracts, does not draw a sharp line of demarcation Беу ] 
child and an adult. A child is liable for the tort committed by bim asana а 
person, except where liability depends on some special mental elemenl! Т 


malice or fraud or where reasonable conduct is involved. Similarly we] ir 
tort is committed against the child by a person and the issue involved itt b 
of contributory negligence of the child, the age and mental developmen о 


taken into account by the courts in determining contributory пері d 
Under the Fatal Accidents Act, 1855, a child has a right to sue for thell М 
occasioned by the death of his parent as a result of an actionable wrong Wi 0 


the meaning of the Act. ч 
A child is a competent witness under S. 118 of the Indian Evident — d 
1872, unless the court considers that he does not understand the questi 
is unable to give rational answers by reason of his tender years. Нок г 
по oath can be administered to a witness who is а child under twelve ye | и 
of age. The weight to be attached to the testimony of a child will depend? | E | 
such factors as the tender years of the child, mental development and ue | а 
standing, consistency of evidence, likelihood of tutoring, etc. d 
. . The law safeguards the interests of the minor in the matter of civi fis 
Я ton. Order 32 of the Civil Procedure Code deals with suits by of m 


minors. No proceeding in a court can be initiated by a minor withou 


friend. Similarly, a suit can be filed by a person against a minor only E 
the guardian of the minor. 
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“of ten and eighteen, The Reformatory Schools Acts of 1876 and 1897 envisag- 


Laws Relating to Children 


s. Venugopal Rao 


T IS a characteristic feature of our times that awareness of deep-seated 
social maladies emerges, and that too fleetingly, only when public 
attention is drawn to them through observance of years, weeks and days. 
The International Year of the Child may not, therefore, move any mountains 
inregard to the welfare and protection of nearly three hundred million children 
below the age of fourteen in India, but it has projected the gigantic dimensions 
of the problem, exposed the wasted efforts of three decades since indepen- 
dence and highlighted the complexity of the tasks that lie ahead of us. 
Nowhere are indecision and ineptitude so revealing as in the administration 
of laws relating to children wherein the failure to evolve a national policy 
and a suitable administrative machinery for implementation reflects the 
deplorable limits of societal apathy. 
‘Yet, juvenile legislation is not new to India. The beginnings of such legis- 
ү сап be traced as far back as 1850 when the Apprentices Act provided a 
eletal infrastructure for the control of delinquent children between the ages 


ed the creation of institution 
ed Children, Тһе Indi 
delinquent children 


al facilities for the care of delinquent and neglect- 
an Jails Committee (1919) bewailed the mixing up of 
imprisonment of ora with adult criminals and demanded elimination of 
many States o children. Children Acts were brought on the statute books of 

hildren Act ms 08 the earliest pieces of legislation being the Madras 
renewed efforts b D Immediately in the wake of independence, there were 
(1948). Sines н UE with the Maharashtra and Bombay Children Acts 
0 Uniformity in d States have enacted analogous legislation, but lack 
machinery thon i initions and ambivalence in the matter of administrative 
(1960) w um 81t of for implementation led to the Central Act on children 

5 Projected as a model for all States and Union Territories. 


CHILD WELFARE LEGISLATION 


The Chil 
d 5 
го) Act сады Restraint Act (1929) and the Children (Pledging of 
Sie, ote the FS among the other important pieces of welfare legisla- 
51 


is iment of freedom. The Indian Penal Code (IPC) has 
lons intended t - 


о protect the child from exploitation an: 
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exposure to moral and physical hazards and particular mention may bem j | 
of Section 363 A which was specifically introduced to prevent the We 
practice of kidnapping children for purposes of begging. The Indian С 


? s > on 
tution directs the state policy towards protection of children against с ^ 


3 Xpli 
tation and abandonment. The employment of children below the E 


e 
fourteen is forbidden, but this is applicable only to industrial establishms. | 
and leaves out the vast segment of agriculture where the child ha F 
investment in terms of manpower to the marginal farmer and k 
impecunious labourer. М 
Welfare legislation in atradition-bound society, however benign, canno, й 
expected to yield immediate results. The grip of superstition and econo fe 
necessity are two major factors which outweigh rationality and law, A! u 
yet, the impetus must come from purposeful and effective enforcement yi) tc 
simultaneous endeavours to create a suitable climate and public орі 
The burning of child widows and female infanticide which were suppres — P 
in the middle of the last century and the gradual abolition of child manis) T 
in the first half of this century demonstrate that an alert public opinion hsf se 
be backed by determined enforcement. Even today, we hear occasionali] — $e 
mass marriages of children in some isolated parts of the country. The he 


tion which marked this legislation in the face of orthodox opposition!) 

understandable when one recalls the reluctance of the British to виррг < 
barbaric a practice as sati on the ground that it would be deemed an uù ae 
interference with the religious susceptibilities of the Hindus. The off i n 
under the Child Marriage Restraint Act continue to be non-cognisable t " 


after the lapse of a half century of enforcement which leaves many a loopt | eff 
for the determined and the ignorant. Superstition, i gnorance and social en 


E EN 
tation are at the back of such offences which do not automatically disap D 
as society undergoes changes in its structure without concurrent penal 4 | Ce 


of requisite strength and determination. | 
All laws need goals, definitions, explanations and rules of profi E 
Many of our difficulties in implementing the laws relating to children ^v 
arisen due to lack of uniformity in definitions and inability to evolve JM 
matic and uniform set of rules as if the problems of the neglected, | 
and delinquent children are widely different in different parts of the сой 
In the name of autonomy, a needless diversification has emerged WH 
no rationale. A comparative study of the Children Acts in various 
reveals a major variation in the definition of the child. In some States, E 
Categorisation of young persons and youthful offenders with diffe!) е 
limits is attempted. The States’ continued adherance to certain 2%" 
sacrosanct despite the fact that the model Act of 1960 has suggest 
imits after due consideration of the views of all State Governments! 
gu g. The existence of different age limits for the definition of th @ E 
; strative and investigative difficulties since they are closely ™ 
of treatment to which the child is entitled. EC 


E 
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GAPS IN IMPLEMENTATION 


As an example of administrative inertia in ше formulation of laws, the 
f Andhra Pradesh may be cited. Formed in 1956 as а sequel to 
example So nisation, it has two Children Acts in force—the Madras Children 
Ne 0 А fie Andhra districts of the erstwhile Madras Presidency and the 
um 'abad Children Act (1951) in the Telengana districts. In addition, there 
UN 2m Hyderabad Children's Protection Act in the city of Hyderabad 
whose enforcement is entrusted to the director, women's welfare. Although 
it has been long recognised that the legislation reflects the distortions of a 
feudal society and has little relevance in the modern context, it has continued 
untouched by the bewildering changes that have occurred. It is now proposed 
to repeal the Act. 

In the Andhra area, the upper age limit of a child is fourteen years while 
persons belonging to the age group of 14-16 are designated as young persons. 
The Act provides for establishment of certified schools—the junior category 
serving the needs of children below 14 who are not delinquent and the 
senior institutions being designed for the custody of children above that age 
limit. The concept of youthful offender is also introduced into the legislation 
Which creates a distinct group of young people below 16 who may come to 
notice in criminal offences. The age limit for the youthful offenders has been 
raised to 18 by an amendment to the Madras Children Act in 1958 and this 
ш to the And hra districts only while the Telengana region continues 
etn a эшш for judging the age of criminal responsibility and 
Өө ue К appropriate treatment of juvenile offenders. A series of 
State and, at = p been made to have a uniform legislation throughout the 
for approval ie uo a draft Bill was even sent to the Government of India 
Central Act 1960 a апе with the advice that the major features of the 
аге under М; Tha d ee incorporated therein. Once again legislative efforts 
integrated legislatio 1t should take more than twenty-three years to have an 
has been allowed iE E single state reflects the enormous confusion that 
is a sad concn ed In so simple a matter as child welfare. 
controversial area 21793 the state of our society that even in regard to a 
© an endless aren. 45 child welfare and juvenile delinquency, there should 


shoul ent as to who is a child and who is not, whether there 

SUL. be thoy i in among the sexes and what institutional arrangements 

children. е for the Custodial treatment of neglected and destitute 
There h 8 


has b 

e : ееп no 
id seeing Problem of de 
the h ISticatio 


: arth of seminars and academic discussions on 
Juvenile delinquency in a rapidly urbanising society, 


as inevitab] i Es 
ats, poli У made confusion worse confounded, wi 
Wm Policy makers and Sb | 


me consolati 
tchabjj Care lation that 
Шаро 2 


inistrators pulling in different directions. 
even as I write this, a ВШ to amend the 
enance, welfare, training, education and 
and juvenile offenders and for the trial — 
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of juvenile offenders has been prepared and will be presented Shortly up 
Andhra Pradesh Assembly. 

In the national context, the position is equally unsatisfactory. A fey % 
had not even enacted Children Acts till recently; even where the for. 
of legislation has been gone through, the rules have not been formi; 
The time gap between legislation and rule-making is so large that it give; 
impression that the States Governments, except a few, are not serious ду. 
implementation. The gap between intentions and implementation mag 
mockery of all legislation relating to children. 


DISTORTED PRIORITIES 


In general, Children Acts are ambitious and designed for ideal conditi 
The legislation demands an elaborate administrative network and instituti 
machinery, following the models developed in affluent societies. The legisti 
calls for a parallel administrative set-up of child welfare boards and jue 
courts supported by suitable institutional facilities for different typi: 
juveniles. Such a network depending solely on the state for upkecpé 
development swallows the bulk of funds allocated for rehabilitation pi 
rammes. Administrative inhibitions and red tape are inevitable in w 
system. Even so, there is no assurance that the juvenile justice system 
produce the desired results as juvenile delinquency has been ideni 
with society's failure to provide appropriate socialising instrumentalis! | 
the new generation of children caught in the breakdown of traditionally 
tutions like family and community, and the slackening of commun — - 
under the impact of increasing mobility and urbanisation. The unques^ s — 
adoption of western institutions without adequate research and ёй | 
in the Indian setting is not likely to lead to more impressive results) 
society where, despite the growth of urban population, nearly 80 pet б | 
the population continue to be rural based. The delinquent child may ur. | 
often found in the city streets, but it has rural roots. The strategies tt | 
to be thought of must, therefore, be simple and in tune with the Р В 
life styles of the bulk of the population. 

Going through the extensive literature that has grown round the de 
ү шерш two decades, опе cannot help accepting that mil | 
"s аш, popularised in the west, and аки 
И а. oa enthusiasm, is at best a Sup M "i | 
D A ch the core of the problem. There is a distorts ^. qu 
_ OF priorities, an undue emphasis on ideal conditions and a tendeno 
n elaborate administrative machinery which has little hope © 
n the coils of red tape and bureaucratic tegimen. That the luxu 
n iens Тоо the resources of our society is well knee 
c - We ascribe the failure of the system to fitful impia 
la A ower and inadequate finances, forgetting 1” 


Сыс 
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tly ina onstraints which will be ever present. H 
уш $ Jn support of the above statement, the juvenile justice system may be 
Ps | examined in some depth. When a juvenile offender is apprehended and cannot 
tats) 2 


formal.’ be released on bail, he has to be taken to a place of safety before production 

ү in the juvenile court. The place of safety can be an observation home or 
T any other suitable place or institution (not being a police station). The arrest 
& Ge prehension) has to be intimated to the parents or guardians as well as the 
probation officer who is required “о proceed forthwith to trace the antecedents 
and family history of the child’. Similar action is contemplated in respect of 
neglected children with the only difference that they have to be produced 
в before the child welfare board which is expected to carry out the necessary 
enquiries before deciding their future custody and care. The board constituted 
under the Children Act 'shall consist of a chairman and such other members 


aa | as the Government may think fit to appoint of whom not less than one should 
«iul bea woman... and no person shall be appointed unless he has, in the opinion 
d jue of the Government, special knowled ge of child psychology and child welfare.’ 
m Г А juvenile court has to be presided over by a single magistrate or preferably 
kernal a bench of magistrates of whom one shall be a woman. The Act also provides | 
E that every juvenile court shall be assisted by a panel of two honorary social 
A ail Workers *possessing such qualifications as may be prescribed? of whom one 
виш ые а woman and such panel shall be appointed by the Government. 
m Я e ч network of child welfare boards and juvenile courts running \ 
alitis Teclamation кт for neglected children and the other aimed at the 
oli) com M delinquent children—is bound to slide into an impersonal 
ui! BE E in an area where the essential requisites are personal involve- 
rested effort ae E Ж n and genuine love of the child. It is an area where voluntary 
| val the onde and the administrative infrastructure must be kept in 
БИЙ suggested an Я pte children’s laws and the administrative machinery 
a uil attangement 161г Implementation, on the other hand, project an opposite 
y bel) А 
Шай! 
ре CREATION OF INSTITUTIONAL FACILITIES 
ү With nearly 


à hundred million children living below the poverty line, the 


clin Clite discuss; 
| 105510 : 
ns as to who is a neglected child loses all meaning, because 


e x 
@ exploitation 


p | ing Poverty, ae osure and abandonment are the direct consequences of degra- 
05 Setting in India © most basic requirement in the contemporary socio-economic 
je take care of th 5 therefore, creation of adequate-institutional facilities to 
i ү All them, t the children, by whatever nomenclature one may prefer to 
f | а lism, is D E time, the problem has to be tackled with a sense of 
| Wi hs towards crea Es f the Indian approach that instead of taking immediate 
Шү, Un NE Up an GIG this facility, the emphasis has already shifted to 
fe “tioning o к i a administrative network to supervise and control the 


ЧУ. Tt is а clear case of putting the cart before the 
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horse. It is a sad reflection on our concern for destitute and deling 5 
children that in 1977, the Children Acts covered only 197 of the 370 disti 
in the country. The number of juvenile courts 15 about 80, while observati 
homes are in the region of 150. The number of children’s homes is 90 ail 
the certified schools and analogous institutions for delinquent Child, 
аге 85. The total capacity of all these institutions is about 15,000 whik 
every year 150,000 children are apprehended by the police either underth 
Children Acts or for more formal violation of law. 


7 


ў 


THE MAUDLIN PHILOSOPHY 


The official statistics represent only a very small fraction of the dli 
population needing protection and care. Hordes of children swarm our railw 
stations, bus stands, temple precincts, cinema houses, hotels and shoppin 
centres in our growing cities reflecting the naked poverty and neglect¢ | 
centuries. Why cannot the police or any other agency— voluntary or govern 
mental—take charge of them? The harsh truth is there is no place мї 
they can be taken to. Institutions are few, and where they are in existen, 
they are over-crowded and run with meagre resources. In the implementatis | 
of the Children Acts, the Maudlin philosophy underlying them projects tt 
police, the one agency with which the delinquent child comes into contact! 
the initial stages, in such unfavourable light that they have to efface һеле 
in an obsequious and apolegetic manner. It may be one of the reasons Шу 
police do not take greater interest in enforcing the Children Acts mW) 
vigorously unless a serious offence is brought to their notice. From one pole 
of view, it may even be good as it denotes one way of exercising discret 
and nothing can be more injurious than taking cognisance of all delinqu®) 
acts of children. Quite often, it is desirable that minor delinquencies") 
children are ignored so that they do not have to pass through the experi 
of juvenile court procedures which, despite all the good intentions, are lo 
drawn and suffocating. 

Thave often felt, even among the highest police circles, a sense of reludi 
to accept the responsibility for enforcement of what is euphemistically € 

| social legislation’. True, the police have a point in their favour, burden 
ШЫ вә 
Д Ў : oked is that law is not immuta 
is subject to change in consonance with changes in the social structure 
point is obvious and needs no elaboration since it is for society to decide! 
_ laws are to be made and what should be deemed legal infractions at 2M 
ss pointe imin its evoladon aso undergoes cae Ла 
attitudes, norms, traditional crimes may disappear or the! 
eating them as such may vanish: and offences of greater social impo" 
Ty may emerge in varying degrees of seriousness. However, a majo 
1 has to be kept in view is that new and unfamiliar legi 
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A - on the shoals of hackneyed and unimaginative law enforcement and 

ү У, founder innovative techniques. Much of the welfare legislation relating to 

Strict s reflects the prevailing hostility to conventional law enforcement 
re. 


Гузь, 9 3: : 

» i | r bolised by the police system whose forbidding image has been put forward 

n 1 i. justification of minimising their role in implementation. The policy can 
ti] in 


Y slt in irreparable damage in the long run. The error of this approach lies 
Ait : } : 
der th x our inability to utilise the available resources in the police system through 
J| orate restructuring to meet the demands of legislation in a welfare 
state. : : à А 
It is not my case that implementation of laws relating to children should 
be left entirely to the police. Police cannot certainly provide institutional 


e chii facilities nor can they be expected to play the role of big brother in all crisis 
ral situations. But it is good to bear in mind that the first official agency with 
oppi, which the child—neglected or delinquent—comes into contact is the police, 
leti) and for this reason alone, the police must be attuned to handle the child 
nove, With requisite sympathy and understanding. The artificial circumventions in 
wie] the laws relating to children have emerged from excessive correctional sensi- 
ism tivity. They are based on an assumption that the impact of the first contact 
пай, with law might be traumatic to the impressionable child. Hence the insistence 
cis i on effacing the police to the maximum extent, but in a society where there 
Mais] 18 a deplorable lack of agencies to take charge of children, the well-intended \ 
nee) Provisions remain merely on paper. Lack of pragmatism is an important à / 
yhy factor contributing to desultory implementation of legislation relating to 
ОШ) children. 
e pitl 
стой DESTITUTION THE BASIC PROBLEM 
"ML Lh 
cies) cine that the International Year of the Child will focus the nation’s 
eri) i a aa on destitute and neglected children since, in my view, delinquency 
21,1 have ДЗ, than a part of this neglect. In the sophistication of the laws we 
| | | Which us шо е are perhaps embarking on too elaborate a system 
KH. Ment in ls cl-defeating. We reject the available resources, tie up enforce- 
cal Popular m with meaningless shibboleths, inhibit voluntary efforts and kill 
141 манор сыре Ín the vain hope that ideal conditions in which quyenile 
n H of neait Implemented will prevail. That there have been instances 
A | — ation for ed and mismanagement of some institutions is no justi- 
e. y Weancratic m 115 the entire juvenile justice system with red tape and 
ev, tatisticg mentation А 
| É Country, da 1 venile delinquency is still not a menacing problem in our 
va ines, Ше rising trend of the phenomenon is a pointer to the 


thi; o. 

dl to gs to S . 2 5 . 

P A Our Tesources come. The basic problem is destitution. With reference 
jt? ©вгее ofn, © We need sim 


И care ang ошо 
п NOSE con 


ple laws relating to the care of children; a greater 
EHE In relation to apprehension and initial custodial 
tibution can be significant provided they are sufficiently 
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imbued with the philosophy of juvenile legislation; an informal adjudica 
system of the existing magistracy with proper orientation; provision ine 
exercise of discretion in dealing with juvenile offenders; and finally i 
establishment of an adequate number of children's homes—one at s А 
each district to which destitute and delinquent children can be sent for Que 
and care. The insistence on a parallel set-up for the neglected and delitqu, 
children at a time when we are not able to cover even half of the coun 
under juvenile legislation bespeaks of lack of practicality. Overriding all thes 
there is a crying need for uniformity in the definition of the child and fixatin 
of age limits and a reasonable degree of uniformity in the procedures f; 
adjudication and institutionalisation. Let us do away with the Clap-trap d 
‘young persons’ and ‘youthful offenders’. If we can provide the appropri 
custodial care to children in the tender age below16, the main battle again 
delinquency is won. ) 
Institutionalisation is, by no means, a satisfactory alternative to homs 
7 where children belong in their natural environment( But when children 
neglected or exploited or when they display extreme manifestations of neg 
through deviance, institutionalisation is the only means whereby attent 
can be made to reclaim them. Despite the monotony, regimentation and owi 
crowding, they are better than nothing. In the search for an utopian structu 
of juvenile institutions and their supervision as contemplated in our childr 
laws, the progress has been irritatingly slow during the last thirty years y 
fear is that in trying to achieve all things at one time, we may do very lik 
indeed, the extensive plans remaining merely on paper as a gesture of ошй 
intentions. Let us, therefore, make a modest beginning with attainable tagi 7 
My suggestions may not satisfy the over-zealous social worker, butt | E 
can go a long way in creating a juvenile welfare and justice system whl!) 
not only in tune with our life style, philosophy and resources, but also 
endure by the very evolutionary processes involved therein. IB 
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гора} HE EARLIEST enactment providing for non-institutional processing 
? again T 


of children convicted by the courts was the Apprentices Act. Later, 


J.J. Panakal 


in the second half of the nineteenth century, reformatories were established 


р Hons under the Reformatory Schools Act for processing convicted children. 
p Along with the Probation of Offenders Act (1958), the Reformatory Schools 
f 196 Act could have materially contributed to juvenile correctional work in recent 
alten — Years but this favourable opportunity was altogether lost by over-emphasising 
M the need for special legislation and by waiting indecisively for the enactment 


hildra of Children's Acts prior to expanding correctional services for children. In 
a " the process, programmes for non-delinquent children too suffered as the 


"vill Children's Act provided the statutory basis for institutional and non-insti- 
ey — tutional services for such children. 


al! : 

"o те ono Aun differ from one another both in their scope and content. 

patil ecc neither adopted uniform definitions nor uniform procedures in 

piti, 8 children. ; 

a dl the e po ‘child’ is defined under the Madras Act as a person under 
| eighteen nee years and ‘young person’ as above fourteen but under 
| under dix Jab, Hyderabad and Uttar Pradesh define child as а person 

M th Years. For Centre, Bombay, Karnataka, Rajasthan and Assam, 


od is sixteen years for boys and eighteen for girls. In 
ngal, it is eighteen years for both. 

Juvenile offen que nder’ in Madras, Bombay, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh; 
Al, gr ыр Juvenile delinquent" in Saurashtra and 
| азап js кершш in Centre, Madhya Pradesh, Assam and 
| "ш prisonment, S а person who has committed an offence punishable 


T э 
desi ned oa T are not comprehensive child welfare Acts and were never 
Accidenta] Ori vide intensive child welfare services. In fact, the Acts had their 
ШЕ at the um ^1 Persistent efforts to gradually separate children from 
ae legis v court and institutional levels. Children's Acts passed 
for à 'stitutionay and later by Parliament provided for the juvenile court 
hildren nstitutional services such as probationand aftercare 


Dd non-j 
E ‘ 
€nt and non-delinquent. 
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THE AGE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Because of the emphasis on youthful offenders, child welfa 
coherently developed under the Children's Acts. This may be Posi 
exhaustive programmes under Children's Acts are separated from correction 
work and the Acts are also suitably amended to provide for more dii 
welfare services. It has also been suggested that there should be two ерп: 
pieces of legislation, one dealing with delinquent children and another ty 
non-delinquent. 

Children's Acts have not paid special attention to creative ways of Перу 
families before children reach the court. Е urther, they have not been sip; 
ficantly helpful in indicating ways to reduce the intake of children at the leg 
of the remand home. Minimum standards cannot be automatically maintain 
and individualisation cannot be consistently achieved when the volume¢ 
work is unusually large. \ 

Children's Acts should have authorised special services to trace paret 
other relatives of children as a preliminary step prior to detailed proces! 
by courts. A child remembers details of the specific environment from whi 
he came at the time he is taken charge of by official agencies. Therefor,é 
that stage, he is in a better position to help officers who are engaged in traci 
his relatives. Where necessary, special staff could be provided who 
travel with the children to the places from where they came and аш 
establishing direct contact with their relatives. Special personnel entry 


with such work can certainly reduce the number of children committe!) 
institutions. i 


re has YN 


The Indian Penal Code fixed the age of responsibility at seven but 
Children’s Acts have been liberally extending the age groups covered W% 
term ‘child’. Today, it remains at sixteen years in some States and at eig | 
in others. Without adequate institutional and non-institutional se") 
deliberately raising the age groups covered only yields a perpetual bU 
There is need for special services for the young adult between 16/18 and% 
years and this should be met not by grouping most of them with child" 
by enacting special legislation for providing them with such services B 
are being made to draft such a Bill but it will cover only young adu 


B. а against the law, some of whom are at present placed in 
schools. 


Efforts have been made to. develo 
delinquent and non- 
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JUDICIAL PARTICIPATION 


> has ul The enactment of ead Мы ME a a ep oc 
Оз in the compulsory separation о! elinquen © ` ron rom the noni clinquent. 
теді, The former аге processed through the children S court and then placed in 
ore diy special schools. The latter are sent to the child welfare board and then admitted 
separ, to children’s homes. Surprisingly, even the Central Act does not provide for 
other iy gradually separating the delinquent children from the non-delinquent (neglect- 
| ed) prior to their appearance before the board ог court as both groups are 
f help) necessarily confined in one and the same observation home. At the stage of 
Cen sini taking charge of a child, it is difficult to distinguish between the delinquent 
: the lel and the non-delinquent, and it is often possible for the law violator to be taken 
АШ, charge of as a neglected child and vice versa. A recent amendment to the 
olume d. Central Children's Act has made provision for the interchangeability of cases 
| between the court and the board. 
amma Apart from the confusing problem of separating the delinquent from the 
ЖО non-delinquent, the question of taking decisions gravely affecting the lives of 
ШИШ children without the active participation of the judiciary needs mature consi- 
efort. deration. Even if this genuine issue is imprudently ignored, outside Cities, there 
n traci is a deplorable dearth of qualified personnel who can creditably fill positions 
vo x at the district and taluka levels. 
atten) Regarding the right of the accused to defend himself by a legal practitioner 
ntt] of his choice, there is an interesting decision? by the Gujarat High Court, 
itl arising from the order passed by the President, Children’s Court, Rajkot, 
I 


In Kario Mansingh Malu and others уз. the State of Gujarat: 


buti 

dot Though a juvenile delinquent cannot be awarded death penalty, sentence 
gll of transportation or imprisonment, he can be fined in the specified circum- 
yenit apaces. Merely becausethe juvenile court has no power toaward a sentence 
noil | “MPrisonment, it cannot be said that the provisions of Article 22(1) of 
| Л 1 Constitution of India cannot be pressed into service. 

[rena 

И о аш held that Section 22 of the Saurashtra Children's Act, 1954 
р "I hat cm “sistent with Article 22(1) of the Constitution of India, is void to 
d ya pon Dd. takes away the tight of an arrested person to be defended 
"n therefore Practitioner of his choice. According to the Court, the question, 


ге, w ether th 
Protect the interest о 


ese provisions of Section 22 of the Act are meant to 
Interest Will n С 
n 


f a child is immaterial and irrelevant. Grounds of public — З 
ecessary to be considered. The Court said : : 


Th thi 
his Case, at the earliest 


o stage, the three accused persons had prayed to 
allow them to 


obtain legal assistanceand they had been denied | 


Reporter, Vol, X, 1969, p. 66. 
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their right, thus causing prejudice to them. The Constitution gives 
unfettered absolute right to a person who is arrested to defend 
by obtaining legal assistance. That right is not circumscribed in any 
manner, just as it has been done in the case of Article 19, No m 
provision is made in Article 22 in respect of women and children as i has 
been done in Article 15 of the Constitution of India. It cannot, therefor 
be gainsaid that the fathers of the Constitution gave this right to a perso 
who is arrested absolutely and it cannot be fettered. The State, therefore 
cannot legislate so as to take away or abridge that right. | 
It is evident that the provisions of Section 22 of the $ашауш 
Children’ Act, 1954 (Act No. XXI of 1954) are violative of Article 21) 
of the Constitution of India and are void to the extent that they denya 
person who is arrested, a right to be defended by a legal practitioner ofti 
choice, in any trial of the crime for which he is arrested. 


Шш] 


A recent amendment to the Central Children's Act has done away wil 
the restriction on the appearance of legal practitioners in the children's cout 
while providing that special permission of the competent authority would 
necessary in the cases before the Child Welfare Board. 

In some jurisdictions, uncontrollable children, who are not classified 
delinquents, are kept in institutions for neglected children. This creas 
additional problems in institutional administration. Those familiar wil 
institutional care and treatment of children often come across uncontrollatt, — 1 
children who are more difficult to handle than most delinquent children. | Е 

\ 


COR PRX ЛЕ а р л ET 


TRAINED PERSONNEL 


The fundamental question of having adequately trained personnd Mr 
always been answered in the affirmative. Though the Acts are unmistaka | | 
clear about the constitution of juvenile courts, the special qualificati 
of those taking decisions regarding children even under the Central A% 
unreliably vague. At the present stage of development, it is entirely necesi 
to em phasise the necessity for specially equipped judicial personnel even va 
the juvenile court functions on a part-time basis. А 

The West Bengal Children's Act provides for a State level ad 


Committee. Similar provisions are needed in all legislations pertainifé 


children. The committee could set up sub-committees dealing with bu! 
education, vocational training, 


probation, after care and other ПС 
programmes. Such committees will enable informed persons До, | 
his field of Work to contribute to the development of services for * | 
er the various Children's Acts | 


h 


ough Children’s Acts make provision for contribution by p^ 
5, these. have been disappointingly ineffective. Such arra? 
nined and amended to enable the close association 0! 
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and guardians with institutional services por children. = 
ldren's Acts do not lay down a strictly uniform procedure for rapid 

Re ег of children. The procedure could be simplified to enable 
s йс directorate in charge of child welfare to send children swiftly 
o HM State to another. Already, we have the Transfer of Prisoners Act 
Ried all over the country which provides for the transfer of prisoners 
from one jurisdiction to another. Discouraging problems encountered in the 
transfer of institutional inmates from one jurisdiction to another may be 
solved through an all-India legislation exhaustively covering inter-State 
transfer of inmates not only of institutions for children but also of institutions 
exclusively serving other types of inmates. Transfer should be considered at 
the request of parents, guardians or the children themselves. 

Children's Acts provide for remand homes and certified schools. In some 
States, there are remand homes in almost all districts, but there are few certi- 
fied schools. Because of uncomfortable overcrowding in certified schools, 
committed children are required to stay protractedly in remand homes await- 
ing admission to such long-term institutions. At the same time remand homes 
Which are short-term institutions do not have comprehensive programmes for 
committed children. Legislation should wisely promote remand-cum- 


certified institutions in all districts and, if necessary, at the taluka level 
as well. 


In some States, the remand home has only one officer who is designated as 


probation officer-cum-superintendent. Tedious investigation duties of the 

ушш officer inevitably make it necessary for him to remain constantly 
om е ло home with the disastrous result of haying to leave children 
training. Co Ны Supervision of the lower staff who have no requisite 
Possible. for a SUBE the remand home with the certified school would make it 
Without the ; 001 Institution to have more senior personnel on the staff 

Cox md Investment of additional funds. | 

remand home SEU Uupose institution at the district level serving as 
Children Virtual] à Sid school will provide improved facilities to process 
On at far mot close to their homes, instead of attempting their rehabilita- 
Will thus em y аца Uninterrupted contacts with families of children 

arkedly Improved. Communities too will thus be enabled іо 


associate t 
emselve. Е : NU 
elong to the mos With assisting the children, a majority of whom I 


Dstituti 
should. tions under Chi 
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and taluka levels, wherever possible, all other institutional ang even 
institutional services for children should be centrally located in рок 
а common campus. Wherever the campus plan is in operation for a b 
of institutions for children, its augmented strength is derived not бш 
their physical closeness but from the full-time presence of varied profesio 
personnel. The Acts and rules should broadly outline this stimulating va 
of development. 
In difficult cases, where release on licence is not readily granted, 
inadequate criterion of release is age or period of stay. Further, after Cart] 
all the more important especially for children who are not granted licem 
The Acts should be amended so that children ill-equipped to face the wy 
are not released without benefiting from the guidance of after care seri 


MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


In the conspicuous paucity of special institutions, mentally defi: 
children often receive care and training in institutions provided undet 
Children's Acts. However, even after they complete 18 years, these instituit. 
are reluctantly obliged to keep them on as they have no other place tog: 
Some institutions for mentally deficient children have inmates who are o 
45 years old. This is not a pertinent issue for Children's Acts alone but sh 
be examined in relation to amendment to the Lunacy Act. А 

The essential role of municipalities and district level authorities in inte, 
work under Children's Acts has not been clearly laid down as has been dir 
in legislation pertaining to prevention of begging. Children’s Acts sht 
make it possible for involving them in the efficient administration of $t 
for children. | 

Children's Acts provide for officers who will administer the services T^ 
may or may not have professional trainin g for work with children ing 
or with delinquent children. The Children's Acts should have sP* 
at least at the assistant director level, who have special qualification’ 
design and construction of buildings, education, vocational training, ell 
ment, probation, after care, other forms of treatment, etc. [ 

Provisions of the Children's Acts, particularly those relating t 
against adults who make children beg, are not in strict conformity 

relevant sections of the Indian Penal Code and legislation рей 
cone of begging. Amendments are manifestly necessary (0 
= EL. бо engaged in promoting Беваи 

E un ү па administration, the Acts should spí 
th з 1801р пе and punishment. These could be full 

eed Vital areas are blindly ignored in the enthusias к 
io persos, a optionally progressive, but when actual imp б. 
ons with limited training, practice tends to be unscie?! 


опы; drawn up and these should be revised 4 
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ises. In making rules under the Children's Acts, the harassing problems 
need ari rer socio-economic groups must be considered. Rules are often made 
card to the difficulties experienced by helpless families who are 
ҮП ied TA use these services. For ready reference, the Act and rules 
A atig the latest amendments may be distributed free to all workers 
in the field. $ j { 

For the proper implementation of services under the Children's Acts, 
it is necessary to prepare a detailed manual. At present, prescribed rules 
provide only limited guidance. The rules are not integrated and are framed to 
partially cover one or more services under Children's Acts. The manual 
should be comprehensive enough to serve not only as a manual of operations 
but also as a training manual. 

Even among those who are supposed to be engaged in work under the 
Children's Acts, there is woeful ignorance regarding legislation, rules and 
procedures. Some do not even possess copies of the Acts and rules. It should 
be laid down that all those who are associated in paid or voluntary capacity 


with services for children should give evidence of their growing familiarity 
With the Acts and rules. 


LICENSING OF CHILDREN'S INSTITUTIONS 


b The Women's and Children's Institutions (Licensing) Act of 1956 passed 
y Parliament and Which extends to the whole of India is of special relevance 


asi А 3 о cp ө 1 1 1 
as It provides for the licensing of institutions for children and for matters 
Incidental thereto, Brin 


Governments, 


Woman as a f, а boy or girl who has not completed the age of 18 and a 
5а lemale who has completed the age of 18. 

Controlled o not applicable to hostels, or boarding houses attached to or 
established under th onal institutions, or any protective home 
After Ше Gas e Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls Act, 1956. 
or maintain an eee cement of the Licensing Act, no person shall establish 
~ a licence grant tution except under and in accordance with the conditions 
licence may | ed under the Act. Breach of any of the conditions of the 

i ER e Tevocation of licence and the institution shall cease 

t © particulars E er the Act provide the form of application for licence 
tions subject E 9 be contained therein; the form of licence and the 
; ns; the Which such licence may be granted; the management of 
Children in insti ds Rion; care, protection and welfare of women and 
io rae including all matters relating to their diet, coe 

Of sgh асе of 8 and general conduct; inspection of the institutions; 


ерісе. ; | 
Ойп{$: Sisters and accounts and submission of returns and audit 
; the discharge 


€ Act is 


from institutions of women and children and 


NENNEN, Li o ee eem nes 


| 
| 
! 
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their transfer from one institution to another; the manner of filing o 
under the Act and the time within which such appeals shall be fled. ^ 
manner of service of orders and notices under the Act; and any other 

| which is to be or may be prescribed. 

| The Licensing Act is implemented in Maharashtra but, to avoid dupli. 
tion of work, its scope was restricted by an amendment to the Boni 
Children's Act (BCA) so as to exclude the application of the Licensing Ay 
to institutions under the Bombay Children's Act. Section 6(3) of BCA 10; 
reads ; 


Y 
Matte, 


The Women’s and Children’s Institutions (Licensing) Act, 1956, shall 10 
apply to any industrial school established, any industrial school or edug. 
tional institution certified, any place declared as a remand home, a 
institution or association recognised as approved place or fit pent 
institution, or any voluntary home recognised, under this Act. 


Parliament later passed the Orphanages and Other Charitable Hor 
(Supervision and Control) Act, 1960 to provide for the supervision at 
control of orphanages, homes for neglected women or children and otherlit 
institutions, and for matters connected therewith. This Act too extends toil 
whole of India and its implementation is left to State Governments. 

The following definitions are found in the Act: ‘child’ means a boy or£ 
who has not completed the age of eighteen years; ‘women’ means a feni 

Who has completed the age of ei ghteen years; and ‘certificate’ means Ё 
certificate of recognition granted under the Act. 

Nothing in the Act shall apply to any hostel or boarding house attached | 
or controlled or recognised by, an educational institution; or any prot | 
home established under the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Womel^ 
Girls Act, 1956; or any teformatory, certified or other school, or any hom 

Work-house, governed by any enactment for the time being in force. | 

The board of control under the Act shall consist of three membets 0 | 
State legislature, five members of the managing committees in the Stalb At 
officer-in-charge of social welfare in the State, and six members to b M. | 

E aor the State Government, of whom not TOE than one shall beam) 
ia 


ment from the State and not less th ‘ee shall be оше 28 
chairman of the board shall b ышын ' 


among themselves, | | 
Tt Stal be the duty of the board to supervise and control general 
É matters relating to the management of the homes in accordance Ù 
E puo of the Act, and exercise such other powers and per 
dd coda may be prescribed by or under the Act. The bo?! 
wer to give directions to the manager s me and. 
ly home, Бег of a recognised ho " 
A Tha esc , 4 jj | 
ш аз of the board shall consist of contributions, subse ip 


а. 4 


App 
lled; th 
T табе 
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donations or bequests made e by P PEN grants made to it by the 
Government or any local or other public body. E. | 
State ar the commencement of the Act, no person shall maintain or conduct | 

а except under, and in accordance with, the conditions of a certificate 
E enition granted under the Act. The board may revoke the certificate 
Е tisfied that the home is not being conducted in accordance with the 
ко laid down in the certificate, or the management of the home is 
being persistently carried on in an unsatis factory manner, or is 
being carried on in a manner highly prejudicial to the moral and physical 
wellbeing of the inmates, or the home has in the opinion of the board 
otherwise rendered itself unsuitable for that purpose. 

If, after consultation with the board, the State Government is satisfied 
that the circumstances in relation to any class of homes or any home are such 
that it is necessary or expedient so to do, it may exempt such class of homes or 
home, as the case may be, from the operation of all or any of the provisions 
of the Act or of any rule or regulation made thereunder. 

The State Government may make rules to carry out the purpose of this 
Act. The board too may, with the previous approval of the State Government, 
make regulations not inconsistent with the Act and the rules made thereunder 
for enabling it to perform its functions. 

As from the date of the coming into force of the Act, in any State the 
omen's and Children's Institutions (Licensing) Act, 1956, or any other Act 


“responding to the Act in force in that State, immediately before such 
Commencement, shall stand repealed. 


W 
со 


THE ORPHANAGES АСТ 
Т on Orphanages Act is on the statute book for the past nineteen years but 
e en Implemented only in Kerala. The Act has provided for exempting 


publ ns Such as those under the Children’s Acts. It also enables greater — — 
€ participation in the 


Intricate probl 


planning and organisation of institutional services. | E. 
Pgislation but al 


ems in the field of child welfare arise not only from want of ~ 
y ROMA from want of administrative action. Children too need b 
Subjected to ano and Positively converted to the idea that they are 
Svelop faith ; peration which is downright honest. They are not in 


In a F i I 
ga Programme when they realise that there is а 
P between Precept and practice. 
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The Problem of Neglected Children and 
Youthful Offenders 


K.F. Rustamji 


In the silent gloam of the temple 
Children come out to play. 

God watches from above, 

And forgets the priest. 


—TAGORE 


of any problem till we find that it has gone out of control and overwhe i 
us. An excellent example of that is juvenile delinquency. à 


Not only are the figures of juvenile delinquency supplied each year bye) | 


diligent Bureau of Police Research and Development useless, there i 


additional complication that we have never attempted to define the | - 


We accepted the western definition, but found that it did not fit the 
milieu. Yet, we accepted the term juvenile delinquency for crime co 
by children. At the same time we talked the language of the western © 
logists regarding causation and control. The muddle is a common one% 


repetitive type, and a whole lot of what Dc 
a | d in the °505, out of that drop-out ‘hipp! 
a they became the leaders in fashion, in art, and as act 

Tam war even in the political sphere. In later years, they 8 

à and bored . . 5 0 Ї пе 
ind - &neration with a high suicide rate. The ne j 

n ОЁ as prominent as the earlier lot. P 
d 


i 


— E Ж, 
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| 
& POVERTY AT THE BASE OF CRIMES 
] 


if we take the whole spectrum of juvenile delinquency in India—from 
ing in examination, through eve-teasing, hooliganism on the campus, 

com) fie Id of coal pilferage, prohibition crime and smuggling, pick-pocketing 

to E: e you will find one basic cause running through all these activi- 

a Mery, not affluence. Even in campus unrest, there is a streak of it 

iom not as prominent as it is in pilferage, prostitution and petty crime. 

ii one way or another juvenile delinquency Covers the boys and girls who 
will be citizens of tomorrow. But it is a vast subject, embracing as it does 
education, employment, family planning, health, migration, development of 
urbanised areas, and so many other factors which affect the care and well- 
being of the young. 

Suddenly the enormous size of the problem of children has come before D 
us. We see children picking food out of dustbins in Calcutta—collecting paper 
scrap, like ants working assiduously, in the streets of Delhi. Prohibition and 
illicit distillation have opened up forbidden areas of employment in Madras 

| and other places. Steadily, the number of uncared children in the streets of 
| our cities is increasing as migration for employment occurs, and urbanisation 
| runsamuckin our semi-urbanised areas. We have reached a stage when pilfer- 
toad) age has ceased to be a registered crime. That seems to be the only way a large 
jaw number of children can survive. 
whelns Can we maké out a systematic plan to deal with the problem? In the first 
} place, the method adopted in the Children's Acts of putting all types of 
Й il children requiring institutional support in the same place must be changed. 
re ise) Шш should be separate institutions for neglected or abandoned children, 
he Wee) Eu ones for those that have committed crime. As regards uncontrollable 
e Inti “dren, they should not be placed with the neglected ones. They might go 


шій) е offenders, but perhaps the best course would be not to institutionalise 

rina fake _ АП. Parents havea responsibility in this regard which the state cannot 

ast 0 d Children that are suffering from mental ailments obviously require 
| рава from the other groups. 

d ео Concentrate our attention on two types of institutions: 

ren i 

viel | © Neglected ог abandoned children; and 

el а convicted and sentenced to an approved institution. 


i^ Ee fitst type, for . 

| tern of Moth > tor abandoned and neglected children, could be on the 

- $ Th er Teresa's homes in Calcutta or the Seva Samajam schools 

M NT pu г State should Support, not run them. They can be run much 

ag buildings © Spirited people, who do not fritter away resources on staff 

. my View +: Е з 

M the Coils E. ae а crime to commit to an adult jail a young offender, caught — 
aw for a minor offence. You find them in large numbers in. 


qc EIE 
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jails all over the country—boys who have been found ‘loitering’ at mi. ^) 
stations, travelling without ticket or smuggling rice or liquor, They lin а 

as undertrials for months, and the worst feature of such imprisonmentisy, 
it removes the fear of jail. There are some types besides to whom life i 
presents an opportunity to bully, to ravish younger persons; and ag they 
the ones who are depended upon to control the others, they get Several fi 
ties from the jail staff. For them life in jail seems to be easier than life oui 

The fact that the probation system has not been developed in e 
States is the cause of innumerable young persons being damaged by ou ji; 
The law regardiag first offenders and young offenders can hardly be apple 
if you have no probation, no certified schools, even no juvenile courts, 

And then we talk about the International Year of the Child. 

The Chingleput Approved School in Tamil Nadu is an approved sch 
which can be developed as a model for the whole country, provided its indy 
ries are remodelled on modern lines. Young offenders in addition shou} 
apprenticed under the law to public and private sector industries at the age: 
16, after they have shown some aptitude for the industry in question, 


[ 
| 
JUVENILE COURTS | 
\ 


In the last few years, several of the juvenile courts have been goingwi . ; 
on one count—they have begun to adopt the procedures of normal tnt 8 
believe that it would be best not to have a legally trained person as a ju 
court judge. What we require is a mother — the type that would shoudb г 
cul rit, scold him, lash him with her tongue make him cry, and ther 


hi i О ап embrace—and love and guide him. The worst types of ofensi { 
will still commit crime. The best and the second best will be afraid of I! E | 


the mother, of losing faith with her. j | 
I am also of the view that best work with children is done by wom) " 
Whether it is the nuns, or social workers of Bombay and Madras. n 
And the best persons for organising children’s work are the wome n 


IAS. I have seen some of t 
knowing their job; and ir 
in the right way. 


З o ted ей 
hem in south Indian States— dedicated; P а 
ispecting, criticising and developing insti | b 
| 
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У Our jj 

De appl: 

ints, c UVENILE DELINQUENCY is rather an imprecise term to conyey clear 

meaning. Quite frequently it is used as a handy label to pin on any 

red scha; youngster displaying some degree of violating societal norms; sometimes its 

isis — use is limited to denote only that category of young persons, under a certain 

should age, who have been referred to the courts for acts in violation of the criminal 

0188 ауѕ of the state. Other times, the term includes, in addition to the criminal 

ion, offences, conduct such as being ungovernable, desertion from home, truancy 
from school, association with undesirable companions, etc. However, for the 
discussion in this paper, delinquency is any act, course of conduct, or situation 
which can be taken cognisance of by a juvenile court or similar competent 

ing Wt: - authority, whether in fact it comes to be attended there or by some other 

al triak source or indeed remains unattended. 

a jute What causes delin 


| 3 quency? There is no simple and straightforward answer 
oui available, though many physical, emotional, and environmental reasons have 
the) been identified, which in their interactions are considered at the helm. 
"| "<r, among the various environmental factors like the family, the school, 
ji uto AC neighbourhood, the class structure, etc., the contributions of the family 

d Jum Quite substantial in the etiologic influences woven into the tapestry 
wond "шу: It must however be emphasised at the outset that all these, 
" ren A Various dimensions, аге rather intertwined, concurrently acting and 
ш M К проп each other. We cannot consider any one of them in any compart- 
E mm ош though the following discussion of the role of the family may 
i 1 Y either of tee Pression, Actually, the problems, created or not handled 


lem, can have repercussions on the others. 


| ROLE OF THE FAMILY 
| Family ; 
for hi Y 15 the first crucial grou 


Social p in the life of the child and a springboard 
Tessey. « ад Personal gro 


o no child wth. In the apt words of Sutherland and 
clinquent or di 3S SO constituted at birth that it must inevitably become a 
Tg affe aci must inevitably be law-abiding, and the family is the first 


р ‘Sutherlang e direction which a particular child will take".* Many 
Tes; Ў 
MS D.R., Principles of Criminology, The Times of India 
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| interacting aspects of family life, however, are involved in the formation Wi. 
| cumulative atmosphere which may affect the behaviour of the child One y; 
or the other. Below, some of the important ones are identified and thi 

i 


impacts analysed. 


| Broken Home 
| Mother and father are generally considered the two wheels of а fani 
cart which cannot move smoothly when either of them is removed Or wg 
relations between them are damaged. The structural break may be because 
death, divorce/separation, or desertion. Concern with the broken homes, 
one of the explanations for delinquency has persisted over the years ont; 
belief thata broken family tends to rearchildren with sick personalitiesands 
personalities have unusual difficulty in conforming to social rules. A пш 
of investigations have pointed towards the high incidence of structural brek 
in the family background of delinquent youths. The United States Child) 
Bureau* found broken homes in 36 per cent of boys’ cases and 50 per cati 
girls’ cases disposed of in sixty-four juvenile courts in 1936. Among childr 
committed to institutions there has been noted even higher proportion ft 
broken homes. In 1923 the United States’ Bureau of the Census} гери 
that 56 per cent were from broken homes. Lumpkint found that in Wiscomst! 
correctional schools for girls 63.5 per cent were from broken homes ¥ 
Gluecks in their study (500 Criminal Careers, published in 1930) of 500 yo: 
committed to the Massachusetts Reformatory discovered “‘in sixty per centë 
abnormal, frequently unwholesome home situation during the youths’ di 
hood by reasons of the long or complete absence of one or both parents" | 
In the Indian setting, the two follow-up studies conducted in Майа! 
by the Indian Council of Social Welfare, revealed that out of 229 деш | 
and 305 'non-delinquents^ traced and interviewed, 55 per cent and 61 por 
respectively belonged to broken homes prior to their institutionalis 
While it is very probable that the factor of the family break may have stf 
influenced judges in the direction of institutional commitment, the coll | 
evidence on this point is also available from researches based on™) 


ash | 


iss Children's Bureau, Juvenile Court Statistics, U.S. Department of. Labour, 
[шан of Census, Children Under Institutional Care, Washington, 1927. 
t Lumpkin, K.D.P., “Parental Conditions of Wisconsin Girl Delinquents 
Hoera of Sociology, Vol. 37, No. 2, 1932 x. Wn 
Glueck, S. and Glueck, E., Of Deling thomas, SP 
© Illinois, 1974, p. 63. Muere crane ad 
imam Council of Social Welfare, Impact of Institutions on Juvenile Delinquent | 
Asia Publications, 12, Rampart Row, Bombay, 1969 p. 22. үй 
= атап кош il of Social Welfare, Impact of Institutions on Childr 
Pu ons, 12, Rampart Row, Bombay, 1973, p, 45. 
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„а 0 А: records.* Sheth reports that the incidence of broken homes Was to 
on, | the tune of 47.4 per cent among the offenders brought before the juvenile 
ind th court, Bombay,’ during the period 1941-1956; one-fifth of these offenders 
1 from broken homes had lost both the parents. Also, condensing and adapting 
from S.C. Varma's The Social and Economic Background of Juvenile and 
Adolescent. Delinquency in Lucknow and Kanpur (Doctoral dessertation) 
a fami Chandra‘ recounts that among the 300 cases of delinquents studied, 150 each 
Or Why from the two cities, during 1956-1959, only in 120 cases were both parents 
сац alive; in 60 cases both mother and father were dead. 
omea. On the other hand, Sutherland and Cressey comment that although various 
$ onih! research reports indicate that delinquents coming from broken homes range 
3 and sit from 30 to 60 per cent, the percentages rather tend to cluster around 40 per 
| numb” cent. But such statistics are meaningless except in comparison with similar 
al break percentages for the non-delinquent children or for the total population.” 
‘hildren' Looking at the results of the comparative studies, however, one legitimately 
er centi cannot feel sure whether broken home is or is not closely linked with delin- 
childr! quency. For instance, “Slowson} found a ratio of 1.5 to 1 in comparing the 
jon fe) institutions for delinquents in New York state with the public school in New 
report York city which had children of the lowest social status.”8 Shaw and Mckay 
const compared boys against whom official delinquency petitions were filed in the 
nes, ЇЇ Juvenile court of Chicago in 1929 with other boys drawn from the public 
0 yout school population of the same city areas and concluded that broken homes 
cent Were 36.1 per cent for the school group against 42.5 per cent for the delinquent 


boys,’ a ratio of I to 1.18,1 indic 
+ 

isto ы о f 966 cases presenting special problems of diagnosis, referred by the 

tion, Sheldon x em to Dr. William Healy and his associates at the Judge Baker Founda- 
Shulman UE шо Glueck found that 48 per cent came from broken homes". ) 

Academy of "Pol ‘tics ше Family and Juvenile Delinquency,” The Annals of the American 
SShet Шіса! and Social Sciences, Jan. 1949, p. 24. 


1961, р. 199, Juvenile Delinquency in an Indian Setting, Popular Book Depot, Bombay, 


Chand 3 
"Sütherl, а, S., Sociology of Deviation in India, Allied Publishers, Bombay, 1967, p. 48. 
meld Cressey, op. cit., рр. 175-176. 
"bid, p. 17 ° Delinquent Boy, Badger, Boston, 1926. 
Мопаһап, 4 « : 
New Findings” TUE Family Status and the Delinquent Child: A Reappraisal and Some 
Wiley & Sox n lallombardo, R. (Ed.), Juvenile Delinquency: A Book оў Readings, John 
Ë Shaw, Gp? New York, 1966, pp. 211-212. 
: э “Social Factors in Juvenile Delinquency” in Report 
ational Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, 


ating that the broken home as such does not 


€ Teg 

VEU pe ne WeVer obtained by Shaw and Mckay after the public school 

29.9 the de inquent DA d for age and ethnic composition to make them comparable 

dos got among DM The original observed rate of broken homes, however, was only 
Cned by by T Shool boys. The ‘corrective’ standardisation method used has been 

oby, J., “The Differential Impact of Family Disorganisation,” in 


(Continued on p. 648) 
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seem to be a significant causal factor. Hirchi’s analysis of self report deli, ^ 
quency studies'? also reveals that there is no dearth of boys from broke, 
homes in these samples and the relationship between the broken m 
and delinquency is rather very weak. Conversely, Burt is reported to hay 
found about twice as many broken homes in a delinquent group in Engl 
as compared to public school children of the same age and social class. Th 
Gluecks, while comparing thefamilies of the matched five hundred delinquent; 
and five hundred non-delinquents, in their study entitled Unravelling Juvenile 
Delinquency (published in 1950) discovered again an excessive incidence {| 
broken homes among the delinquent group, i.e., 60.4 per cent against 34) 
per cent among non-delinquents control group? a ratio of 1.8 to 1. 
Even if it may not be possible to reach the confirmed conclusion thy 
structural break in the family is directly responsible for delinquency, it cann 
however be denied that more delinquents do come from broken home. 
Further, the actual breaking up of the home, except in cases of death, i 
preceded by much disruption, disorganisation, and tension. And it is mor 
so that these negative elements could be the real causative factors the ever 
tual break-up being only the final step in the long line of disruptive activi; 
“That so many children surpass this handicap (however) is an exemplification 
of their own resilience and a demonstration of the presence of other fors 
acting towards the child's socialisation in the community, rather than a prof 
of the unimportance of the normal family life in the development of лош 
conduct or the unimportance of the handicaps experienced by the child inti 
broken home.’’3 i 
The interpersonal conditions of the family relationships are more impot 
tant nonetheless than the physical break іп the family. Child guidant 
clinic and juvenile court experiences demonstrate that not very many child 
become delinquent where the members of a family have successfully maintal 
ed love and affection for one another. Also, “а striki ng relation to the clin v 
success in dealing with children were the marital adjustments of the par 
the emotional tone of the home, and the behaviour and attitudes of pareti 1 
toward the child." A home formally intact but daily and nightly re? | 
under by quarrelling parents is very likely to prove more injurious than 40^ | 
parent family with adequate relationships. And though a happy 19| 


(Continued from p. 647) 


кп, Quer EX (ed.) Juvenile Delinquency: A Reader, Random Ho 

^ ‚р. and others and tl E 

to reverse interpretation. MEL Mckay dae 

109ігѕсһі, T. ] SS : 

s дні d T., Causes of Delinquency, University of California Press, Berkeley 
Monahan, op. cit., p. 211. 

Glueck and Glueck, op. cit., p. 64, 
“Monahan, op. cit., p. 213, 

MShulman, H.M., “The Famil ile Deli К 
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I») 
broke, | relationship is no sure guarantee to overcome all the negative characteristics 
1 home | of the school and the neighbourhood, in emotionally disharmonious families 
0 hays children too often get ‘pushed’ from home because of these disturbances, to 
ingland seek outside contacts for resolving feelings of insecurity and frustration 
|, The | rather than be ‘pulled’ by outside attractions. - 
1qu 
d | Working Mothers | , 
ence | Another factor which has sometimes been advanced as one of the 
ist 34) | major causes of delinquency is the mother who is employed outside her 
| home. This is on the assumption that a young child needs his mother's constant 
n that attention to assure his proper emotional as well as physical development and 
сай! this cannot become available when she is away for a substantial part of the day 
Rone and returns with nervous and physical exhaustion. Further, in the adolescent 
sath, | years when supervision becomes more important, maternal employment 
Are reduces its effectivity thereby unduly exposing children to delinquent influ- 
Mes ences. However, conflicting views are advocated, some writers conten- 
cii. | ding that mothers who go to work and are not at home in time to greet 
ама their children returning from school аге a major cause of juvenile crime while 
for others feel that there has been no increase in juvenile delinquency due to 
УШЕЙ, mothers taking up employment.i5 
sil m Though traditionally the employed mother was considered asa deviant 
Lin m social customs and good family policy as the unemployed father, 


| these days the percent 


Е age of mothers who ar is increasi 
| markedly. Not that o 5 e employed is increasing 4 


impor | past but they dia mothers did not take up full-time employment in the 
idant y In the pa z (€ so particularly because family needed additional income. 
їйї | a ae | , She often was the mother without a husband or the wife of 
ina | a meio cc or intermittently employed man. Economic need is still 
ШО often а a s ut not necessarily always out of dire necessity; it is quite 
aren | а Working 1 ol ОБ aspiration and upward social mobility. In this regard 
areni | integrative ERN economic contribution can be considered rather an 
at) desire for o _Stabilising influence in the family since it may connote a 
aol) summer a Viding greater family security, continued education of children, 
pol to a members Stee of a number of things thought to be of benefit 
esearch eyida Ty. 
so, N “lationship, d е available to date also shows that there is very slight 
cep Mentioning here А delinquency and the mother being at work. 


y WO of the studies, Yadkin and Holme quote 
Yadkin on that the fact that the mother was out at work 
J.B. Ed » S. and Holn 


Limite ds Juvenile D ne, A., “Working Mothers and Delinquent Children”, in Mays, 


elingy р 
DOM z cane 7, са the Family and the Social Group: А Reader, Longman Group 


еры; тз and Ferdi NT 
et © UAM 1 975, рр. л» Juvenile Delinquency, J.B. Lippincott Company, 
Хїога, 1950" T. and 2 ği 


unnison, J., The Young Wage Earner, Oxford University Press, 
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did not appear to be of any great importance in relation to delinquey, | | 
the overall proportion of boys convicted between their eighth and Seventeen 
birthdays was lower among the sons of mothers who were out at work A 
slight excess among these boys during school years being more than compen 
sated by a lower figure after leaving school.”!8 Re-analysing the results of 
Gluecks’ Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency which had found evidence ofa 
deleterious influence on the family and on children of certain mothers working 
outside the home, Maccoby* is reported to have applied, instead of th 
Gluecks’ two-way correlation, a three-way comparison—i.e., employment 
status of the mother, the quality of supervision of the child, and the percentage 
of delinquents. On this basis, 19 per cent of the boys whose mothers wer 
regularly employed and whose supervision was rated good were delinquen, 
On the other hand, 32 per cent of those whose mothers were housewives 
were in the delinquent group. His interpretation, and which reinforces the con 
monsense view, has been that if the mother remains at home but does not key 
track of her child, he is far more likely to become a delinquent than if heis 
closely watched. Furthermore, if a mother who works arranges adequal 
care for the child in her absence, he is no more likely to be delinquent {һап 
adequately supervised child of a mother who does not work.?9 Hence, жей 
reasonably state that it is the adequate supervision and attention, whether) 
the mother herself or by an acceptable substitute, rather than the fact of lit 
employment which is relevant as one of the crucial insulating resources agait 
delinquency. 


Socialisation 
Socialisation is the process through which the child becomes aware efti | 
basic values of his society and acquires the attitudes characteristic of it. Av 
there is general consensus that early family training influences strongly i | 
inculcation of these values and attitudes which on their part have influent 
impact on the future behaviour of the child. The family is the first ‘schol | 
for socialisation and the social-psychological literature emphasises Y^ 1 
mently that “early childhood experiences, especially those within the ш, 
determine in great part how the youngster will be moulded and how ht” 
eventually adopt to the external environment”.2° Depending upon tlie em 
al stability of the relationships of parents and the patterns of discip! 
and guiding, the child will learn to handle the pressures and responsibil | 


18Yadkin and Holme, Op. cit., p. 184. 


- *Maccoby, E.E., “Effects Upon Child і ide Employ 
: , E.E., ren of their Mothers’ Outside Emp 
Bell, N.W. | | 
New York, p ogel, E.F. (Eds), A Modern Introduction to the Family, The # P 
Robinson, S.M., Juvenile Delin p 
Ro > S.M., quency: It I, Holt Ri 
ston, New York, 1960, p. 114. a e J 
ojanowicz, R.C., Juvenile Delinquen 
d Cliffs, New Jersey, 1973, p. 65. 
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inside and outside the home. Social education within the 


ing и E v TM 7 
eng of Eee rooted in the emotional ties which link the various members 
teeny |. a + and it is primarily from the warm and supporting parents that the 
vork, г E à Ee the reciprocity of love and affection. When the parents are 
Open: child lea Е е : i f i indul 
БАБА : a r inconsistent in the sense of sometimes overindu gent 
Sults of rejecting, indifferent, о 


d at other times unduly strict, the child feels very insecure. When he never 
ie [у how his parents are going to react to what he does and finds that they 
n 


ощ at timesangry, sometimes interested, and at other times uninterested, he 
ҮШ a peculiar risk. His problems are further aggravated when each parent 
m mM with completely contradictory valuations, or when one condones and 
IS a the other punishes with undue harshness. “ш 
пошел The factor of family disci pline has been particularly stressed in his London 
sewing study by Burt and the Gluecks, in their 500 Criminal Careers, referred to 
he con: earlier. Burt believed that defective family disciplinary pattern existed in his 
keep delinquent sample nearly seven times as frequently as in the non-delinquents, 
Ж, and the Gluecks found poor discipline in 70 per cent of the homes of the 
Jequat delinquents they studied.?? ae 
han the | Ноше discipline fails most frequently because of parental rejection, j 
w indifference and neglect, and these conditions arise especially from lack of love , 
ther) and affection for the child. Looking at the emotional tone of family inter- і 
“of bet relationships from three dimensions, i.e., between the parents, between father 
agii and child, and mother and child the picture which emerges very strongly 
substantiates the importance of cohesiveness of the family as a significant 
bulwark against delinquency. Two of the few American studies quoted by 
Coleman and Broen are mentioned here in this context. 
>of tl 
m ш study of delinquent and non-delinquent boys Andry (1962) found that 
oly th CM majority of delinquent boys felt rejected by their fathers but 4 
КЩ bari Y their mothers, while the non-delinquents felt loved equally by 
schol | t. nts. Andry also noted that the delinquent boy typically tended to. 
vae Oys e is father. In the backfound ofa group of 26 aggressively delinquent E 
famil rejectio andura and Walters (1959) delineated a pattern in which father 
hew | meee Was combined with inconsistent handling of the boy by both 
ДИҢ Used ah ше the pathogenic family picture, the father typ ally 
pl hostility d punitive methods of discipline, thus augmentin th 
іза hostile, nd n felt for him. The end result of such. a 
Controls and tends i equately socialised boy who lacks поша 


О act out his aggressive impulses.?? 


E. Urther, to explai 


н n Why so often one child of a family becar 
„2а ar ? : 

_ одо орва, P.W., Juve, 7/ i i к 

Es D 1, iie Delinquency, McGraw-Hill Book Company, . 
E olema 

ү; n, ` 

Vala Song and on soa iE 
ор m ay, 


» Abnormal Psychology a id Mo 
1974, pp. 383-84. z 
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while another did not, Healy and Bronner,?? the fi ormer a psychiatrist а 
latter a psychologist, studied family interrelationships (rather than Шей. 
duals as their focus) of the families brought before the juvenile Courts in, | 
cities of the U.S.A., Boston, Detroit, and New Haven. To be eligible ї 
study, the families of the delinquents had also to have а non-delinguent chi 
not more than two years older or younger and of the same sex as the ely, 
quent. It was a sort of ‘action research’ in the sense that these families yep 
offered counselling services to bring them into normal contact With th!) 
research staff; it was believed that one could not really know, much ls 
understand, the dynamics of family interrelationships in a single interjg, 
Among the 105 families studied, there were dissimilarities of income, chun 
attendance, and discipline at home, from lax to strict. And yet in each of they 
families there was a non-delinquent as well as a delinquent child. Amongtt 
children there were no marked differences with respect to intelligence, edu. 
tional achievement or physical prowess. The counselling clinic's conta 
revealed, however, that in 91 per cent of cases the delinquent child fd) 
thwarted and rejected even though in many instances the parents were шай 
either of their own role in the delinquent's concept of himself or of his feels 
towards his family. | 
Among the Indian studies, Khanna?4 analysed family interrelations} 
of 85 se ious truants from basic primary schools of Lucknow whom Ё i 
considered as pre-delinquents, and found that in 61.18 per cent of tht 
families the relations between the parents were disharmonious, leading! 
frequent quarrels and often beating of the mother by the father. Thott 
Varma’s*s observations that out of 148 families (unbroken homes t ho 
with one step-parent) of 300 delinquents in Lucknow and Kanpur Ші 
(59.5 per cent) of them relations between the parents were cordial lt) 


attitudes of delinquents towards their fathers and/or mothers фаш 
one-parent families) were: 


Hostile Indifferent Likin i | 
(рег cent) 


Father 
Mother 


UE 


46 33 a] 


13 20 


Again, in the stud 


y of 300 you i of the jud 
= court, Bombay, Kap young runaways in the custody 7 -yil 


adia and Pillaj26 discovered that among the 2а 


52 ?3Healy, W., and Bronner, А.Е | 
]: n 2, YY > *. * Ne i i E 
niversity Press, New Haven, 1 ew Light on Delinquency and Its Tre 


936 (Repri i | 
Chandra, S. op.cit., p. 22, у) E- | 
id., pp. 52-53. i ; 


; : "ed : : E p 
pu Pillai, S.D., Young Runaways, Popular Prakasha 
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t andy. / ho had fathers, in 70.5 per cent of them unkind treatment by father appeared 
he indy | w = one of the most important reasons for their running away from home. 
5 int ni а attitude of the mothers, however, was found to be generally warmer 3 out 
le fori! of 236 mothers, 58 per cent were considered affectionate. Further, excluding 
Cdi! ^ «e non-parent (34) and one-parent (67) families, relationships between the 
he dhl о parents were characterised by discords among 57.4 per centof these 195 
lies vee!) families. ; 

With th) Although it cannot be said that all delinquency is because of parental dis- 
nuch Ij ^ harmony,the great importance of family relationships vis-a-vis delinquency can- 
Шен ^ mot be doubted. To some extent the love of one parent may help to offset the 
o cht ^ neglect or harshness of the other, the loving mother being of special signi- 


lof! ^ ficance in training her children towards conforming behaviour, but the 
Пол ^ appropriate roles of both the mother and the father are quite important 
e, edie іп the socialising process. 


conta] 
hildi ^ Parental Conduct Models 
unawa Of the two sides of the coin of identification, one is the loving relationship 


s feelin | between the parents themselves as also that between the parents and the 

| child and the other is the kind of models presented by parents to their 

iont} Children. Turning our discussion to the parental conduct models as far 
hom d as delinquent activities are concerned, Sutherland believed that criminal s 
of the behaviour was learned in interaction with other persons in a process of com- 
ading ll munication, the principal part of this learning occurring within intimate per- 
Thot Sonal groups, To put it simply, when an individualis surrounded by persons 
ЖШ xn invariably define the legal codes he would assimilate this surrounding 
iia the other hand, when he is surrounded by persons whose defini- 
dial i i re favourable to the violation of the legal codes, he would imbibe 
pd] — "ese orientations 27 What in effect is implied here is that criminal behaviour 


Ü Isa lear о Я ; 
| estim ed behaviour as 1s the conventional behaviour. And without under- 
| ating the roles of sch 


| tak 
Ling | es place at home, the crit 


| at 80, $ point of view, the Gluecks, for example, found 
1 | Patents "D cont of the 500 delinquent women* had had criminal or deviant 
6j TAA later studyt which compared 500 delinquents and 500 
"T = quent child; © observations were that 66.2 per cent of the fathers of the 
Pa] Чеш on as compared with 32 er cent of the fathers of non-delin- 
cii a history of P 


criminality, while 44.8 per cent of mothers of the 


jen 
Suther] 
uj leak, s. ani E МЕРУ, OP. cit., pp. 77-78 
po toner and Кл, Teck, E., Five Hundred Delinquent Women, New York, 1934. 
Teck, S. and Е OP. cit., p. 196, 


Neck, E., Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, Cambridge, 1950. 
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former as compared with but 15 per cent of the mothers of the latter h 
history of criminality.?? 

In a very recent study3° of 56 families which were referred to the фу 
Services Department of Birmingham for malfunctioning in terms oft 
arrears, eviction, problems of school attendance, debts, etc., Wilson obi 
that “there is a very strong suggestion that parental criminality Corre 
positively with juvenile delinquency”. 

On the other hand, McCords3! reanalysed the case records* of Cambri 
Somerville Youth Study, and checked their later criminal records, Tis 
concentrated on three interacting variables in the familial environmentof tk 
boys, i.e., the role models of the parents, the attitudes of the parents toy 
the child, and the methods of discipline used by parents. The following ve 
some of the conclusions: 


ad Son: f 


(e б: (с) Wey OGO CLE (c CIA у= 


1. The effects of a cr'minal father on criminality in the son is larg 
dependent upon other factors within the family. 
2. If paternal rejection, absence of maternal warmth, or maternal devian 
is coupled with a criminal role model, the son is extremely likey! 
become criminal. tt 
3. Consistent discipline in combination with love from at least опері о! 


seems to offset the criminogenic influence of a criminal father. as 
Looking at these researches and from the welter of other avail, de 
evidence, even if it is not possible to lay any relative emphasis on one oti 9 
other factor involved in parental socialisation of the child and gents’) E 
5 . D 9 . P i 
delinquent behaviour, nonetheless we will still be fully justified in recogni E 


their important influence. Growing up is difficult for any child and it is | 
testing time for his parents. As trustees of their children's welfare; and m 
Owners, a great responsibility is cast on parents for communicatie 
transmitting the basic socio-ethical values of society of which they 4 f | 
members. The child when being brought up in a chaotic emotional E | 
E an atmosphere of low moral tone and erratic discipline from harsh E. j | 
at all, he will be severely handicapped in coping with the demai 
pressures of adolescence and adulthood. | 


4 


, Tí 1 | 
н 


ле, Op. cit., рр. 217-18. 

Wilson, H., “Juvenile Delin iminali B 
E , H, quency, P г nd S00 
- British Journal of Criminology, Vo]. 15, NA AE i E d : 


= McCord J. and McCord, W. “ТА ent ydel on © 
КОО ух ыл vor id » The Effects of Parental Role Mo j 


Iw А 2 
E. Observations were availabl 


even 


the data collection was first started while their average age was twenty 


ш гоша Were gathered) the criminal records of these boys, the? * 
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; jc Status А 3 
E ay in the family has been another perennially popular explanation 
ove 


for delinquency. A great deal of ai ee in showing a loss 
jonship between the two comes from almost all studies of convicted 
E both adults and juveniles. For instance, the Gluecks, in their three 
eof offenders found that as far as economic status went, the number 
е below the ‘comfortable leveľ f rose to the tune of 71.3, 71.2, and 
91.3 per cent respectively.3? Sheth, in her study concluded that “about 70 per 
cent of offenders came from poor and very poor strata".33 Crime in India. 
1973, (pp. 108-112) records that out of the 127,742 juveniles (7-21 years) 
apprehended for criminal law violations during the year, the information 
regarding economic status was available in 123,248 families: income in 
respect of 83 per cent of them was below Rs. 150 per month and there were 
only 452 juveniles belonging to the income group of Rs. 1,000 and above per 
month. Again, out of the total admission of 304 boys during 1974-1977 at 
the Chembur Children's Home, Mankhurd, Bombay34 the income level of 
the families of only 27(9%) was Rs. 150 and above per month. Such 
studies, however, have used police, court, or institutional records and although 
these bases may be adequate, within certain limitations, for an examination 
of ‘official’ delinquency or crime, they evidently cannot be considered reliable 

85 an index of ‘delinquent behaviour’ in the general population. 
an S ше repeatedly said, and correctly so, that though most adjudicated 
e ner belong to the lower economic class, the majority of the poor 
HM a т become delinquents. Again, the conditions of affluence} 
CSS end against delinquency. Nonetheless, it will have to be 
elinquency aan ough Poverty per se cannot be the inevitable cause of 
> economic factors are important. Poverty can engender 


*] 
+ One Thousand Juvenile 


ive Hundred Criminal "eer. 
* "Ive Hundre, D DON 


"s d Delinquent Women, 1934, 


Ortab] > j 
in itself n Was defined as possession of sufficient surplus to enable a family 
32o. or four months without going on relief. 


Suth 
x dus OD. cit., p. 190. 


Delinquents, 1934, 


aaga erland and Cress 


to p, Economic growt RE Bombay, Annual Reports, 1974-75, 1975-76, 1976-77. 
15 con © reduce crime re Countries while raising the living standard does not seem 
пе wee in icative of a the contrary, the preponderance of crimes against property 
envious 5 that there « e | tendency of these rates to rise in the most affluent countries. 
Consume, aradoxically РОР © steal, not because they are starving, but because they are 
faster the 5 generates ER the trend toward increasing equality in the distribution of 
teater tha € standa oi ik ctations of further equality. (And when expectations are rising 
Toby. | 38 dissatisfaction =. the greater availability of consumer goods makes for 

ч пе x 

s Lippincott ae Adolescent Crime” in Cavan, R.S. (Ed.) Readings in Juyenile 
O., Philadelphia, 1975, p. 119. 
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anti-social activities 


by its ultimate action, through ways often circuitous than plain 
ЛІ 


the inner mental life of the potential offenders. Unsatisfactory р | 4 
relations emanate from destitution and poverty and the feel Of inada D b 
frustration and emotional insecurity play their part in producing 
quency. It may cause under-nourishment and poor physical health yp ; 
in turn, may lead to a lowered mental resistance to the temptation; п 
come one's way. Poverty-stricken families have very little choice jy r 
selection of residential locality. Usually they live in slums where me it 
sional adult criminals concentrate, where living conditions are cones p 
and play-grounds are either few or altogether absent, and where ly: m 
are too small to afford the comfort and privacy requisite for the de! q; 
ment of self-respecting personality.35 f th 

to 


Evidently, because of poverty and poor circumstances, the optiond? Si 
children get severely limited. In families, generally larger than the a, in 
with little living room and inadequate facilities, the children can bit) 
unwanted and driven to seek their recreations on the streets. The daily bu) 
ing battle, often giving rise to frayed tempers between husband and wile 
there is very limited money to provide for the minimum basic necessiti 
food, clothing, education, etc., impose extraordinary strains on ей Pr 
The parents in such situation can take little or no interest in their diis 
even often to the point of neglecting them, although they may have atf 
for them. In such settings of extreme material shortages, and unbufe | 
the parental care, attention, and guidance, children grow up in reall) ^t 
wind. Further, because of lack of money, very often the reasonable de | 
of the school-going child are scoffed at and education becomes tt’) 
casualty. Khandekar, in her analysis of the reasons for dropping od 


school, in Bombay, found that out of 390 respondents, 16 wi 


indicated the inabilit i н 7 D 
y of their parents to -oviding necessa 
books, stationery, р SU est рори í 


T С etc., as the principal reason.?6 Dropping out 2“ 
c m a more free time may mean diminishing adult supervision? 
e are for developing undesirable associates. Я 
E $f poverty in itself may not be the sole culprit, the 500 ji 
Tos of poverty definitely have the capacity to lead aj 
ng delinquent acts, Tt cannot be said that the environmen? 
makes everyone a deli 4 ed а j 00 
‘such surroundi ce Шиелі since there are plenty of people Wh?” T 
Б different n A and grow up straight. But poverty does di De 
EGGS people and for quite a few of them its pressures Са! p 
portant etiological variables, 
eth, op. cit., p. 241. ў m. 
Y i мў DL. york 
у of Drop-Outs”, Indian Journal of Socia uU 
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IN PROSPECT 


During the present century M the behavioural Sciences have no 

de considerable progress in understanding motivations and pressures 

doa avi ur, there are still many lacunae to be filled. Researchers have 
к т ons which seem to fit parts of the puzzle of. delinquency 
сото а have not always been consistent on the various facets of causa- 
PA. ticularly in our country the indigenous effort in understanding the 
phenomenon has been very insufficient: at least the conclusions put forward 
by western authors should be tested for their validity in our milieu. Although 
it seems legitimate to accept that deviations from normal family settings as 
broken homes, working mothers, faulty socialisation processes and parental 
models as well as insufficient income to provide for basic family needs can have 
dangerous influences on children there is an urgent need to judiciously put 
these into some kind of coherent order where different weights can be assigned 
to them depending upon the contributions they make to delinquent behaviour, 
Side by side, the state, and with its help private organisations, need to step 
in a big way to establish many more agencies like Neighbourhood Houses 
where sufficient space and activities are available nearer home for children 
and counselling services for them and their families. To at least prevent many 
of the School-going children from dropping out ‘free education’ will have to 
mean more than no fees: other educational necessities will require to be 


Provided to the deserving. School social work, with adequate resources, can 
also goa long way in this regard. 


LH 


Children at Risk 


Social Services 


ог not takin departments have been strongly criticised recently 


$ been me effective action to protect children at risk... It 
alloweq to DERE that in some cases concern for the family has been 
hands of теа UR concern for the children who had suffered at the 
ary 5 ural parents even while the social services departments 
Bencies attempted to help. 


—Introduction to Social Administration in Britain, 
Muriel Brown, 1977 
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Police Juvenile Bureau and the Administration | 
Child Care in India* 


P.D Sharma 


HILD CARE is a developmental function of the welfare state. The yi 
state, democratic or otherwise, must ensure social security andit 
well-being to all, especially to those who are in the tender years. The Unie 
Declaration of Human Rights proclaims that “chiidhood is entitled tose _. 
care and assistance."! It is a paradox that every advancement of civilis]. 
in the form of urbanisation and modernisation, (often confused with dev 
ment) brings a fresh wave of tension to the lives of children, who герге | 
continuity of civilisation. In the so-called developed world of {ем | 
are the victims of permissiveness, alcoholism and neurotic tension that thr 
to destabilise family and marital relationship of the spouses.? The agricul 


societies of the third world may not have the problems of broken ih | 
or children outside the wedlock to the same extent, but they face 8) 1 
problems of families in poverty, where children suffer the most. Of cous) 1 
village community in India, which usually acts as a check against bo | 1 
ness, provides some sort of gainful employment to its children and m 1 
them look after their younger kins, graze cattle and help parentsandt 1 
r their domestic chores. But then difficulties arise when parents de a- 1 
migrate, step parents take to ways of torture, relatives and acqua E 
tempt them with a design to misuse, or accidents, diseases, b | p 


superstitions leave them physically handicapped and mentally 5 
Natur ally, the rural areas in India have a sizable number of ide 
unidentified children, who, for one reason or the other, have to suffe ; 
or neglected existence. The callousness of society hardens their a 
ways into a regular life of crime and social disap probation. The SM 
In cities provide a slum culture to their new born,? who are ni 


MAPA | NS 
.. The author is thankful to Shri S.C. Mishra, I.P.(retd.), his colleague mn 

í Polje T Study Team for his valuable comments Ой the article: 
0) 1 Declaration of Human Rights (Text) Article 5. 
See Report of Special Police Departments for the Preven 
cy by Interpol General Secretariat, London, 1960. 
SEI. m ile inquency and the Slums of C: 

ER Ub No. 1 & 2, pp. 32-36. 
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take to the life of crime, beggary and immorality. The dehumanising 
pushed [2 and the gradual disappearance of voluntary agencies for welfare 
оа 1р to add their share of cruelty to the lives of these innocent 
ogni E. still lack the reason and strength of the body to play the ‘brute 
pure, life in their pre-juvenile years.* 
Studies in juvenile delinquency have identified innumerable factors that 
nerate deviance and delinquent behaviour among non-adults. Lack of 
E а] affection or over protectionism, mishandling, bad company, econo- 
de insufficiency, poor ethical inputs, impact of violent and sexy movies, 
tempting surroundings of vice-dens, torture, tutelage of the hoodlums and 
callous apathy of society can be enumerated as some of the potential variables 
against which all children need to be insured. The statistics about registered 
crime brings home the enormity of the problems in all countries. Similarly, 
the kinds of offences the juveniles are capable of committing and finding 
themselves involved are incredible and the annual steep rise of the graph is 


gal 


. alarming. The Table below provides the picture of the juvenile delinquent 


world of India from 1966 to 1976.5 


JUVENILES APPREHENDED 


Year Boys Girls Total Per cent 
of Girls 
o ——— o —— ос 
ү 62,823 4,434 67,257 6.6 
55 74,092 4,776 78,868 6.1 
orn 94,617 4,228 98,845 4.3 
05 97,887 5,432 103,419 5.3 
120,953 7,228 128,181 5.6 
1973 
1974 122,192 5,550 127,742 4.3 
1975 132,125 8,514 140,639 6.1 
1975 132,587 9,312 141,899 6.6 
124,564 9,404 133,968 7.0 
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a Ol Juvenile 
nd manifesta de 


estern world has shown tremendous awreness of the 


linque eh T { ini tent — 
Hong, qm quency which is qualitatively different in its conte 


: спе Criminal Justice Act of 1948 in UK envisaged a - 
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scheme of police attendance centres at police stations for the 
France, the Surate Nationale, the Gendarmerie Nationale and 
Prefecture of Police cooperate with juvenile courts and the Surate Noting, | ho 
has 33 juvenile squads with a compliment of 120 officers for conii, r. 
the problem of delinquency in the major provincial cities and towns? | E 
Germany WPK. (Weibliche Polizei) Kriminal was established as early as jy | big 
and has been working as a police department for the juveniles in all the Sus! bY 
of the Federal Republic. Vienna has a police youth hostel to house Child! sch 
below 16 pending disposal of their cases by law courts. Although there isu Sia 
special federal police department for juveniles in USA, most of the States hay Gu 
juvenile aid bureaus, youth bureaus, and special service bureaus, As ib The 
police in UK and USA enjoys a discretion to send or not to send juveni | pro 
cases to law courts, the study reveals that on an average, out of 1700,000 cag | p 
annually handled by the US police departments, only 425,000 cases go bir]. 
the juvenile courts.? Japan is one country which has created an ехс1шї ш m 
central agency of juvenile police extending its organisation to all ДД mi 
and police stations. The agency established in 1953 has proved ехе) the 
effective and useful? through its DPA (Delinquency Prevention М the 
programmes, which on an average cover an area of 10,000 sq. kms. aif. thre 
population of 35,00,000 citizens dwelling there. E (b). 


Youngs y 
the Poa! ins 


LAWS CONCERNING JUVENILES 


| con 

In India a dozen important Central laws exist, which deal with E rem 
problems of juveniles. In addition, there are scores of State laws which t | and 
care of the problems of children in their respective jurisdictions." Them | | app 
Acts like IPC, Cr.PC, the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women har 


Girls Act, partially deal with the various facets of the problem, but ш Teso 
exclusive Acts like the Children's Act (LX of 1960), the Probation of Oft f sen 
Act (XX of 1958), The Factories Act (LXIII of 1948) and the Orphanig#)) Poli 
С Other Charitable Homes Act (X of 1960) provide the broad frame o 
which the States have worked out their own supplements. | 


E To meet the requirements of the aforesaid laws most of the States E. | 
E Union have created short term and long term institutions. The ш 
ÁN 
®Radzenowiez L. (ed.), go 
pp. 100-108. 
"Deb and Tiwari, “Role 
9Ibid., pp. 29-30. ; In 
9 Special Police Department for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency © 
General Secretariat, op. cit., 1960, p. 23. inal 
10 Juvenile Delinquency and Juvenile 
Review, 131, Tokyo, October, 1959, pp. 237-43, 
"c, phe relevant clauses of some of these Acts are 1.Р.С. (Sections 8% 9 


C (Sections 29 and 562), Factories Act. (Sect 
( ; » (Sections 23, 22, 67 and 71)! 
orkers Act (Sections 21 and 24), АЕ 1 


Attendance Centres, Cambridge Studies in Crim! 


of Policein Combating Juvenile Delinquency”, 0p. © 


Police in Japan”, International А 
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ШИ ў КОО are called by various names such as, remand homes, observation 
lie Pai! ШО oon homes, children's homes and auxiliary homes. These short 

| д бв provide immediate shelter and provisional care to the 
mbati, term INSTT the legal process. The long term institutions have a higher and a 
wns? i SE tive e permanent rehabilitation and after care. They are known 
у às Ij] bigger a names such as industrial schools, Borstal schools, reformatory 
| 4 ан persons institutions, bal mandirs and vigilance homes in different 
> | "M Tn 1967 Maharashtra alone had 123 such long term institutions, 
ere sug Gujarat 28 and West Bengal and the Union territory of Delhi one each.!? 
Чом These institutions have facilities for liberal education upto VI standard and 


" |] 
Үшү, i homes, Г 


| 5 ш provide food, clothing, medical aid, indoor recreationand vocational training 
ve to their inmates falling in different age groups for varying lengths of time. 

W In the Indian situation when the law enjoins upon the state to look after 
ap the personality and health of the child, it does not entrust the police with any 
uL major responsibility in the area. The Central Social Welfare Board and its 
р ШШ counterparts in the States, alongwith their other multifarious duties, look after 
Xr] the enforcement of the various legislations regarding children that exist on 
П Atil the statute books. In pursuance to some of the requirements of the laws, 


| 
E a three distinct kinds of services for the juveniles, namely, (а) the juvenile courts, 


| 0) the probation service, and (c) the aftercare and follow up services, have 
sprung up in varying degrees in the different States. These juvenile services 
| Come into play only when the juvenile is caught in an overt act. There is no 
wae арр а potential delinquent for purposes of reformation and 
bui amd causes of delinquency. The approach is, by and large, bureaucratic 
Es С Fed In the absence of social orientation, the juvenile services 
| gn E e B or intervene only to discover that the juvenile has already 
| sources and a Ше of crime without any hope of resurrection. Due to lack of 
| Service only «а Боне, the juvenile Services at present are pressed into 
Police stations m = field agencies of the social welfare departments or the 
Potential delir n the district pass on certain specific and proven cases of 

quency to these institutions rendering the aforesaid services. 


lem д nA 
О best do dun cities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have some of the 
ol) Country, Eee do and the most efficient juvenile services in the 
Г IE colossal EURO coves age and resources do not even touch the fringe 
oa б erring chitg Problem. The growing awareness of the task of reclaiming the 


age from deviation is the basic police responsibi- 
rganisation other than the police can and should 
Those. ; em from their ng on juveniles from becoming delinquents or in 
and >If the j eir state of fallibility. The police stands to gain the 
vice in handled properly and are saved from a life of crime 

°fwithstanding its professional limitations and scanty 


Ore i 
Teform; 


, D 
Оф, Бапа Tiwari “Rol, 4 
ү, > “Ole of Police in Combating Juyenile Delinquency in India”, op. cit., 
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resources, the police organisation should come forward to undertake ij. / 
cven if it means more work and extra expenditure. The Collaboration a | te 
auxiliary agencies like the juvenile courts, the probation Service, at] k 
care homes of the department of social welfare can be ensured only wy, ] am 
police is entrusted with the legal responsibility. The impact of al] these 1 7 
lative efforts under the aegis of the police alone can make a good берп, | — co 
the field of effective child care system in India.!4 Y ж 
To involve the police in the administration of child care in a com | 
India requires a considerable conceptual clarity and organisational тар | 
It is all the more necessary because the problems are unique and aw EB 
objective of child welfare is to be achieved with almost negligible ry; | 
and in the minimum possible time. The present paper moots the ide ql 
creation of a police juvenile bureau as a specialised unit of State and deh J 
police organisation with their field agencies in towns and cells ingle! ро 
rural police stations, to coordinate the administration of delinquey]] De 
suggestion has been examined in its totality and in the present сои! 
overlapping functions and concurrent jurisdictions, leading to dyarchys) 
ultimate evasion of organisational responsibility. | 
| the 
ADMINISTRATION OF DELINQUENCY ag 
Children in any society аге a prize possession of the family and noj * 
howsoever totalitarian, can take away the fundamental right of the di do 
demand family conditions for his/her upbringing. However, 50011898 ag 
problems and children can be broadly classified into various categoro* M 
as; | ап 
| rel 
Children I vo 
| on 
| |__| ee 
> normal é handicapped neglected orphans delit V on 
1 fortunate & ‘to 
unfortunate | Co 


| 


These categories, though nebulous, can be further broken into Й 
50105 on the basis of age, Sex, social profiles and domicile. The social i| 
departments, administering the Children's Acts and other allied P^ 
social legislation, have an overall responsibility and must devise $ 
Agencies for these specific categories. The police organisation, which 
73 deals with the control of crime and prevention of vice, has gt 
.. Concerned with the administration of delinquency, which, in practi | 
NS UE ordetails see “Special PoliceD 


mitted to the U.N. 
УТ.ОР.О,, París, 


vi 
epartment for the Prevention of Л uyenile? 
Congress for the Prevention of Crime and 
held in August 1960 at London, 


[d 
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ted from the administration of welfare of other kinds of children, 

olected, the handicapped and the orphan. Even in this very narrow 
namely, 25 rea of administration of delinquency, the police administration 
and ү Er the problem at three distinct stages, each stage involving the 
has to s of other agencies, but leaving the initiative and even major 
bility of administration to the police. These stages and agencies are: 
Te 


be separa 


Administration of Delinquency 


Preventive Stage Trial Stage Rehabilitation Stage 


LLL 


Police Social Volun- Police Juvenile Social Police Social Jail Voluntary 
Deptt. Welfare tary Deptt. Courts Welfare Deptt. Welfare Agencies 
Deptt. Agen- Deptt. Deptt. 
cies 


Obviously, police has a role at all the three stages, but its functioning in 
the field of removal of delinquency will be largely handicapped, if other 
agencies do not respond in time or if their efforts go uncoordinated. The 
Present system of child care in most of the States is self-defeating largely 
because the administration of delinquency is very low in police priority and 
does not provide the necessary inputs to activise the working of other sister 
agencies in administration. The police, besides being a visible field agency, 
a Er to house coverage through its beat system of stations. It can 
Er a key role at the preventive stage and also in the trial and 
otis d of the known delinquents*s The other agencies, like the 
өй Hee о, Juvenile courts and social welfare homes, etc., enter 
certainly Я "Their cooperation, assistance and specialised services are 
Only the wales и value to the police, but administratively speaking, it is 
to prevent x ноа which can and, hence, should be, duty bound 
Country, t6 rol the ever increasing quantum of juvenile crime in the 


15 

After all 

es th о. a ; : 
Conditions © cat Contact of a potential juvenile is always with the Police. The poor 
Juvenile Olice St 


elinquent һа оп сап shock the child beyond redemption. At present every 
Theis sen ds ШО О 80 to the Police Station (for howsoever brief the period may be) 
ntact о traditio E Home. During investigation formalities he has to remain in 
'Shighly BEN policemen, who are used to dealing with the hardened criminals 
“Never been to о the health of the Juvenile and there is a сазе that such children 
etic Police a Police Station before, should be handled only by trained and 
nham Personnel of a specialised Bureau: 


Xe) A px 
onditions M Pod ime, London, 1959, pp. 141-45. Also see Von Hentig, Crime: 


7, London, pp. 103-8, 
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THE POLICE JUVENILE DUREAU 


To accomplish this it is being suggested here that there should be ix | 
juvenile bureau (PJB) at every State police headquarters, directly under E. 
charge of a DIG police. The existing metropolitan units, Notwithstandiy 
their present status, may continue to be administered by their гере, f 
Police Commissioners, but they may be affiliated with the State PJB fos | 
allied operations. Every urban town with a population of three аа 
above should automatically be allowed to have the specialised unit of thi) 
bureau. The bureau may have its functional cells in the district office оць j 
police under the SP, and, if necessary, some police officers may be саптай — 
for juvenile aid work in selected rural and urban police stations also, Thl _ I 
PJB at the headquarters may have the following organisational structue.|) — 

t 

Police Juvenile Bureau 2 

| { 

| | E = 
Supervisory Coordination Counselling Trainings 

Unit for Field Cell Service Research Wig} < 

Work | a 

m - [t 

Obviously, a similar organisation in a smaller or bigger form œnt\ < 
envisaged for the PJB at the district level and in the metropolitan сї | 1 
The level of officials and the size of the various cells and wings or units my 0 

n. Worked out as per the functional needs of the new organisation.7 Acuh | < 
М 1t 15 a fallacy to contend that rural areas in India do not suffer fron! | 


Scourge of juvenile delinquency. The PJB at the district should involve! 
in the live problems of the field, while the headquarters organisation of 


bur eau should handle administrative problems and provide feedback ^ 
district units. The actual organisation of the PJB at all levels will vltima 
depend upon the functions which the State Government or the State 2 A 
organisation will like to entr 


[i | 

à ust to this speciali 28 Broadly sp | 

the following functions c оруш l 
in the State; 


i 


an be envisaged for the PJB at the police headq! "| 


ait’ 
The bureau should undertake prevention of delinquency | Г 
WJuyenile Ai 
br id Bureau Manual, Р.О. No. 180, The Bihar Police Gazette, v 
{ ША Seminar on Juvenile De 
recommented that “In every ci 
eaded by an Inspector of Poli isti i 
oul ee ye S ànd consisting of adequate staff, including 
mber of units under the 
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should conduct surveys, identify individual delinquent 

lect socio-economic data about his family background. It should 
d co lice station to maintain detailed records and send periodical and 
polic about children : (a) delinquent, (5) likely to be delinquent, 
onsible for delinquency in each case. Similarly, information 


and in all forms. It 


child a 
direct the 
Poi statistical reports 


tors resp А pus: : 
а ty ant e vagrants, children lost or missing, abducted or kidnapped, etc., 
> ө . . 
E n ш collected at the district PJB for onward transmission to the State 
S | eM The bureau may take necessary steps to discover missing children and 
ti ureau. 


chs ani keep in touch with the families of the children, lost or kidnapped. 
of i E. PJB must undertake to initiate coordination work in the field of 


e ofii juvenile delinquency. It should invite periodic meetings of parents, social 
marg welfare officers and social workers, police officials, jail superintendents, 
50, Tl: probation officers and judges of juvenile courts to discuss common problems 
ш and identify the roles for each agency. The coordination cell of the PJB at 


both the levels should be in constant touch with these participants in the 
administration of juvenile delinquency and specific cases may be referred to 


the relevant agencies after their collective examination in the sub-committees p 
3 of the bureau. 
ingk Asjuvenile delinquency is essentially a police problem and its uncheck- 
h Wi ed growth has wider ramifications in the world of criminal justice, it will be 


advisable for the PJB to develop specialised counselling services and undertake 
consultancy work of a highly skilled nature. The bureau may have the services 


can t of trained psychologists, lawyers and medical jurists to advise its clients about 
es alt Problems of personality, habit, recidivism, rehabilitation, court cases and 
may jail problems. The socio-legal counselling as a service for the juveniles can be 
СШ опе of the specialised and technical functions of the bureau, which the other 
ont | agencies in the district and in the State may gainfully borrow, if and when 
ve ili required, 
of з ane bureau may undertake independent research studies in the areas 
ki 1 p шу and correction. It may sponsor two separate kinds of training 
We A ee NE one for the police officers and social workers engaged in the task 
p ames n and correction of delinquency and another for the delinquent 
i. Period ү ү may learn various kinds of useful arts during their training 
ү бака e a meaningful life as adults in future. There can be combined and 
n ' у researchers оа the experience thus gained сап be creatively used 
he police juve ached to the bureau. a | : 
Politan çi enile bureau is not a very original or radical idea. The metro- т 


n Cities of Indi 


а are quite familiar with its working.7? What is being 


19 
The Juvan: 
0 = "UVenile Aj : н o 3 
Р Di GRE aid Police Unit (JAPU) in Bombay, The Juvenile Police Aid Bureau 
Чу Co Red the Juvenile Aid Police Unit (ТАРИ) in Madras are headed by 
75 of Police in Bombay and Calcutta and by Assistant Commissioner 


(Continued on p. 666) $ 
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suggested here is a scheme of making en specialised agency д E. T 
parcel of the regular State police administration—urban as Well ag y M f de 
The bureau may be an administrative agency to begin with, but it a Lu 
envisaged as a growing centre of multifarious activities through all sor adt 
attached institutions and technical branches for specialised jobs. Looking à ra 
the delicate nature of the emotional problems that the juvenile World hag | conce 
can be contended that such bureaus should increasingly be placed unde, id E 
charge of motherly women. As a feminine preserve, they can certainly P. which 


more purposive and the absence of masculine callousness can positively ofthe 


contribute to their enhanced efficiency and goal getting.2° much 
nol yi 

CITIZEN POLICE sation 

the pi 


It is a truism to say that the police organisation in India today has neither which 
an adequate coverage nor the requisite expertise to undertake these additional niti 
and difficult functions. Finding their own house in disorder and now unde | 12 
fire, it is understandable that senior police officers do not want to oyerburden ye 


their organisation with functions in a field alien to the cops. Similarly, some E. 
of the agencies of the State social welfare departments, which quite recently " a 
have entered into this vacuum are gradually developing vested interests in the til th 
game. They do not have a field organisation or a beat system with posite Wor 
functions to enforce social legislation, but may not like that the police should the 
step in into the domain which they presently administer with impunity. Tk \ inthe 
usual arguments of police corruption, overwork, police culture, police compat) , citizer 
and third degree methods used by police are the alibis to sabotage action fj, eml 
The fact of the matter is that Juvenile delinquency is a growing menace in i experi 
modernising society like India and only a different kind of police with knot |. and s 
ledgeability and commitment can hold а satisfactory answer to the Y | inag 
question? Patter 
The students of criminal justice in India know that social welfare dei" | experi 
ents of the States are ill-equipped and i ll-organised to deal with the prof? E 
or t 
(Continued from Р. 665) E. 
бду" p о А® 
Ee e Mi еы functions are enforcement of the Chil ES 
children to parents, conducting of field ean, шапа rest і 
counselling, Their staff maintains close Е murs and dA and boys dit 
However, investigation уН aison with reception homes onsibill! 


з Times committed b J i н be the resp 
of the local police in all th Е Y Juveniles continues to 5 
e met "a ILLOS ice in Con 
Juvenile Delinquency in India, Topolitan cities. Deb and Tiwari, Role of Police ™ 


It is noteworthy that m 


прай 


p 
o f 


Ё 
i A TES ion toJ¥ id T 
See Report of the Semin rr Yentive aspect of police duties in relation (0^. nig Д 
25 Central Bureau of «yes on Juvenile Delinquency : Role of the Polices su [ 
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ctively. They already have their hands full with assorted 


Trj] f all categories of children—neglected, diseased, handicapped and 
an by |. problems Рае absence of an effective machinery in the field, the legislation 
tls to phaned to children is observed more in breach and the police does not feel 
ngt | pettalnine r duty-bound to take cognisance or action in the matter. The poor 


memet of Children's Acts and other laws lies at the root of the malady, 
enforce 


“ло rendersother agencies as simply dysfunctional.?? The creation 
Bs at the district levels and the State headquarters can provide the 
M ied mechanism to initiate action and coordinate efforts, which do 
vil desired results today. With an adequate machinery In its own organi- 
sation and exclusive legal responsibility, the police will take more interest in 
the preventive rather than in the correctional aspects of juvenile delinquency 
which alone can save the child from undesirable exposures and retrieve him 


it EL. Р 3 гс S. Е 
e without causing injury to his personality. Moreover, it will improve the police 
nde | image suo motto because positive functions like child care, when handled 
rda | OY expert police women, will happily shock the society in appreciating the new 
т. role of the police. Me. 3 : 

m Similarly the participation of policemen and policewomen of the bureau 
ик |" after-care programmes through boys clubs and recreation centres, etc., 
ji ш delinquents attain a certain age or find some employment, will positive- 
m y contribute to the fair image of the police organisation. The involvement of. 


the poli T. : Ў 5 Ёё 00, 
police along with voluntary agencies and other social service organisations 


The V 

In t i : 5 seri: MG Я 
pany ' ai child care programmes will project the police in its new image of a 
tion f... Pouce. It is quite understandable that the present policemen will find 


1 + В 

ina К еза: some time to work in this new area, but gradually the 
and Satisfying UN ш the Job is not only exciting, but highly challenging 
atl Tina State ma $ well. Similarly to a layman, the achievements of the PJB 
Patterns of M s Very spectacular, but its long range impact upon the 
periment, After a m 05 profiles of future criminals will be worth the 
towards crimes invo], D police cannot afford to take an ostrich like attitude 
* problems o [ons children in tender age groups. It has to equip itself 
Uteaus in the State a future and the establishment of police juvenile 
| mi tate and w m olice organisations of the country will certainly be an 
Orthwhile gift from the present generation of police 
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I Welta Report of the Central Social Welfare Board, Ministry of 
» *Overnmet of India, New Delhi, 1978. 
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Child Labour in India : Size and Occupation 
Distribution 


Malabika Patnaik 


HE HIGH incidence of child labour in India is not only shocking frog) 
T moral point of view, but also represents a waste of vast human тод 
which instead of being improved upon through education and training 
utilised in a most unproductive and wasteful manner. This paper males: 
attempt at giving a statistical outline of the incidence of child labour andi 3 
occupational distribution over the period covered by the census of 1961 
1971. Statewise and industrywise analysis is deliberately left out tole! 
the scope of the paper, the aim being simply to state the magnitude off 
problem and show the inefficacy of the existing laws relating to child lp | 

With 13 million infants added every year? India has achieved the ds 


TABLE 1 CHILDREN (0-14) AGE GROUP IN TOTAL POPULATION | 
1951 1961 1971 ] 


SSS 
Person Male Female Person Male Female Person МЕ 
India | 
(n million) 134 69 65 180 92 88 230 1 ji 
Percent — 35.5 193 18.2 41.02 21.00 20.02 42.01 2 


‚| 


Rural j 

П tnt ) 
болтов) МА. МА. N.A. 149 76 73 i a Е 
im 34.01 17.45 16.56 34. 1 
(in million) N.A, М.А. E 

Per cent xs ^ as 36 


IO BG 9% TÉ 
SOURCE : Census 1951, census 1961 and census 1971. 


i While the entire 
Indicate that childr 


Population of India in 1911 was 252 milli MT 

B en alone already numbered 248 million ЇЇ 4 
— The writer expresses her 
n0: Isiderate help and 
tild in India, U 


pane 
gratitude to Dr, K.N. Kabra and Shri Pranab В 
useful suggestions, 
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t estimate puts the child population in 1977 at 252 million2 

961 census shows that out of the 41 per cent children, 34 per cent 
e rural areas while only 7 per cent belonged to urban areas. The 
showed the same concentration except for urban child population 
7 per cent to 8 per cent. 


more recen 


The 1 
jived in th 
1971 census 
rising from 


INCIDENCE OF CHILD LABOUR 


The important sources available for estimating the incidence of child 


labour are: 
Tomb, ]. Census data . 
оар 2. N.S.S. data 
iri | 3. Agricultural and rural labour enquiries, 
dn 
ani} ' The study conducted by the Labour Bureau on child labour dates back to 
ИЕ! 1953-54. The report of the National Commission on Labour 1969 has only 
е! touched the problem. Thus the census remains the only source for basic data. 
TL The 1971 census listed 10.7 million children as workers, but independent 
ш estimates such as ILO reports and the report of the National Commission 
diis on Labour indicate that the total child labour force may be much higher than 
к the quoted figure. An analysis of the census data itself suggests that child 


bour could be under-reported. We will come to it shortly. However, 
Ccording to the 1971 census, children easily constitute about 6 per cent of the 


| ок force in the country (Table 2) and this makes India top in child 
| г. 


T 
[^ ^22 CHILD WORKERS (0-14) AND THEIR PROPORTION IN TOTAL 

“| WORKERS " 
n 1961 1971 4 
П 


се —M—— áo N 
Person Male Female Person Male Female а 


Traian million) 


Pe 14.5 8.7 5.8 10.7 7.9 
ш] баг 7.6 4.6 3.0 5.9 4.3 
ü Seen) 13.7 8.1 5.6 9.9 7.2 
[ban (in million) Ше 4.3 2.9 5.5 4.0 
Sr cent Vs os 0:2 0:8 0.7 


So : 
сву; Census isa 


and Census 1971. 


he n 
lgs = umb - А 
3 45 Million į £ of child workers in 1971 census was 10.71 


1n 3 
l, showing a decline of 3.8 million. T 


E ; “ШЕ Chita ; 
= Id in India, op m 
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610 Malabika Patnaik 
the face of a rising population poses à puzzle. But if we compare the de 
of child workers with that of the total workers and the total non-child Workers 
(total workers minus total child workers) we can find some plausible explana, 
tion for it. While the percentage decline in total child workers from 196] to 
1971 was 26.21, the decline in total workers from 1961to 1971 was 4.77 percent 
M EE of total non-child workers was 2.98. Granted that the definition or 
‘worker’ had changed from 1961 census to 1971 census? it must have applied 
uniformly to all age groups. So the abnormal decline in child workers (2621 
per cent) as against 4.77 and 2.98 per cent in case of total workers and non- 
child workers, even after taking into account the changed definition, Suggests 
the possibility of child labour being under-reported in the 1971 census, 
Moreover a careful look would suggest that in rural areas the decline in 
child labour was marked (3.8 million) in contrast to the constant figure in 
urban areas (Table 2). The decline in case of female child labour is also 
much more marked (3 million) whereas for males the decline was negligible 
(0.8 million). This decline in the rural child workers and female child workers 
can be explained by the changed definition of ‘worker’ in the 1971 censusas 
compared to the 1961 census. In the 1971 census a worker was defined as 
one whose main activity was production of ‘goods and services’ which 
meant that a large number of children (as well as females) fell under the 
category of ‘non-workers’ for their main activity was now categorised ts 
‘household work’ or ‘studentship’ or as merely ‘dependents’. This would imply 
that a large number of child workers who were engaged in seasonal, casual of 
subsidiary employment are not included in the workers’ category. 


Cling 


TABLE 3 PERCENTAGE OF CHILD WORKERS IN TOTAL CHILD POPULATION 


Person Male Female 
India 1961 8.03 4.82 3.21 
1971 4.67 3.42 1.25 
Rural 1961 7.6 4. 5 3.1 
1971 4.34 3.17 141 
Urban 1961 0.43 0.31 0.12 
1971 0.33 0.25 0.08 
SOURCE: 1961 & 1971 census data. 
" . B Y ad 
An idea of the change in child participation rates during the id 
1 


*(!) The reference period was reduced from a fortnight in 1961 census (0 ov 

... 1971 census for regular labour. 5 D 

Gi) d definition adopted for a ‘worker’ was made more rigorous in gy 
an ae E: 1961 as "producing goods and services". 

ШОШЫП T period for seasonal labour was one year in 1971 W í 

GRE € greater part of the working season in 1961 census v 

g regular work of more than one hour а day in the period. 
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0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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1960-Типе 1961) and 27th (October 1972-September 1973) rounds: | | 
ing f sth Quy | 
(ers Sex-Age Specified Labour Force Participation* Hi 
| Rural Urban | 
0 3 
ent Age Group "m жг pe | 
M Sex 1960-61 1972-73 1960-61 1972-73 | 
lied E. 5.9 3.28 2.57 0.52 0.84 | 
2] i 10-14 32.73 26.33 11.69 10.16 | 
lon- T 2.40 1.94 0.73 0.38 Н 
Female 5-9 E ; 
es | Fem 10-14 22.97 19.97 6.79 583 | 
s. 
ein * Defined as the percentage ratio of the estimated number of persons in labour force | 
ein belonging to a specific sex-age combination to the-total population of that sex-age i 
also combination. | 
ible ! 
M Thedatainthe Table suggest that the participation rates of child labour 
" lave declined both among males and females as well as in the rural and urban 
Ja areas but not to the extent the census data suggest. 
hich 
the CHILDREN IN PRIMARY SECTOR / 
d as i 
1р) Out of the 10.7 million listed 


аз child workers in 1971, 87 per cent were 
€ break-up is as in Table 4 : 36.05 per cent 
Open cert i estock, forestry, fishing and plantation and 
vith ЖД. agricultural labourers. Only among this group together 
Participation = бпр the female participation rate is higher than the male 

€ family esc (corroborated by Table 5 also). This is perhaps because 
Young girls than zr EM 8lves more importance to the participation of 
Participation ra beat cH of the Same age group. In the secondary sector, the 

ssing and € ilq labour is 6.87 per cent, most of it in the manufactur- 
e nonien н industry, Household activities claim 3.15 per 
з lon and mi Aold activities have 2.94 per cent of child labour. In 
US tively it diis ung activities though their percentage is 0.22 and 0.56 
ath st uous acti 5 that tender hands are not altogether exempted from 
$13 E transport stor The tertiary sector which comprises of trade and 


lor * “"8Aged in primary activities. Th 
cultivators, 8.25 per cent in liv 


thet | con at ofits abour i © and communication and ‘other services’ recruits 
| ео Prison of the RES from the 0-14 age group. 

est Шы Son of chi I census data with the 1961 data would show that 
[ hu. TRO 1S inspite P our has gone up from 80.35 per cent to 87 per cent. 

се Кано s census. 9! the difference in classification of the two censuses. 


E > q: 3 Minin c i E 5 
7 ctus thar livestock e x quarrying was combined with the 3rd classi- 


г 01 Was m estry and allied activities’ whereas in the 1971 
Chilg labour 346 Separate. This goes to show that the absorption 
TRES Don-primary sector is low. Hence the labourers _ 
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of this age group find no other alternative but to overcrowd the agticulty | [ 
ra 


sector. m 
Since the classification of population in the 1951 census was accor 


livelihood (as ‘self-supporting person’, ‘earning dependent’ and ‘non-earni 
dependent) in contrast to the 1961 and 1971 census, where the Categories we 
«workers and ‘non-workers’, it is not possible to find out the Work fon 
coming from the 0-14 age group. Hence a comparison of the 195] Census үй 
1961 and 1971 census is not attempted in the paper. Over the past one decade 
therefore, for which data is available, the position of child labour has bard 
improved. The marked decline in the employment of children in the second 
sector (from 12.36 per cent in 1961, it fell to 6.87 per cent in 1971) and ll 
increase of child labour in the primary sector (from 80.69 per cent in 19610 
87 per cent in 1971) prima facie suggests that more children are being рих 
into the primary sector, the secondary sector being a taboo for them by lw 
Of course, this hypothesis that the Factories Acts^ have diverted child labo 
to other activities cannot be conclusively proved on the basis of available data, 
but the fact remains that increasing incidence of child labour in the primay 
sector means increasing marginalisation for the child labourers, for wagesit 
the sector is low. Working conditions in the unorganised sector are alsoequalh 
bad, for they do not come under the purview of the various child protectio 
laws that have been enacted from time to time. Thus most child works 
remain outside the scope of protective legislation and continue to be exploit 

According to the 1971 census data about 93 per cent of child workers 


ding to 


belong to the rural area. They constitute 5.3 per cent of the total шї 
child population. The 7 per cent of child workers found in urban areas cont | 


tute 6 per cent of the total urban child population. 


MIGRANTS' CHILDREN 


Migrants seem to encourage early employment of children. Data ind 
that as many as 80 per cent of the children of migrants are workers. 
four times higher than the rate among settled population.’ Most © 


child labourers in urban centres аге the uncared for children 0 gi 


who have been suddenly catapulted from the rural obscrurity to the oon 1. 


urban slums and the children have no option but to go with the pat 
search of work. 


4 . 4 
The Factories Act, 1948, which prohibits employment of children pelow ! 


has been amended fi rom ti i ildcen 
С me to time keeping іп vi f the chi 
5The Child in India, Op. cit, ооа меу the weise 
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- all the labour laws$ that have been enacted relating to children 
withstanding s e in keeping with the spirit of the U.N. declaration of the 
from time (0 hild, the vast majority of our children continue to languish for 
rights n E iter and security—added to which is the heavy burden of 
үш * г А to undertake under sheer economic pressure. Marx’s7 analysis 
үү ic and juridical conditions of 17th century England where the 
us army of labourers? had no choice but to offer their labour to the 
Eo who had all the choice to employ whomsoever he pleased, gives us 
a better insight as to why children were preferred in factories instead of 
adults. Those were the days of surplus expropriation based largely on absolute 
surplus value? and the subsistence level of children being low, it was natural 
that children were forced to work in certain factories. The workers who were 
given a choice between starvation and exploitation naturally had no qualms 
insending their young children to fend for themselves. 

Of course, as far as thelegal conditions are concerned, India has come a | 
long way and unlike the early industrialisation stage in England, today we | 
have à host of laws forbidding the employment of children in avocations 
unsuited to their age and strength and a number of protective legislations 
safeguarding their interest, health, etc. But protection by the law alone does 
not help. In a large number of cases where it is a choice between starvation \ 
and exploitation the child is forced to succumb to the latter since there 
I$ no formal and governmental social security measure or protection apainst 
starvation in the country. Widespread poverty and destitution therefore 
Stems to be the root cause of such high incidence of child labour. 


- E 


Eu Терог by the National Institute of Public Cooperation and Child 
i 


п Bombay has brought out i tant findings on the reasons 
that i ght out importan ing 
compel children to take to employment. They are: 


Lack of ¢ Per cent 
Natural Ployment/inadequate family income 63.2 
tal calamities 7.6 
os nomic holdings 6.6 
Better os р шеш; 15.7 
Thus ар prospects 6.9 


factor che ence points 
etiveen S ааа taking 
abour and no 


One attempts to fit a 
i ha from the Factories A 


> ап res ы 
Ia, “ба €rchant t, 1961, 
Cita y ee "rs Act, ion Shipping Act, 1958, Motor Transport Workers Act, 


to economic compulsion being the major 
up jobs and this is reflected in the relationship 
n-schooling amongst the poor. 

orrelation between the incidence of child labour 
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and the low level of literacy in that age group one finds the Correlation cg 

efficient to be significant and negative (—0.71)? which makes a Prima facie 
case for raising the level of literacy among the population in order to bo. 
down the incidence of employment of children. But a closer look at the enro]. 
ment ratio on the one hand and dropouts on the other goes to prove that 
even though public expenditure on education has increased, the opportunity 
borne by poor parents by sending their children to school has remained high 
enough to frustrate any educational expansion programme. The data below 
give a profile of the enrolemnt ratio and dropout ratio for males and females 
in the 0-14 age group. 

In 1960-61 approximately 19.2 million students were enrolled in primary 
classes. During the decade 1961-71 about 22.5 million additional children 
were on the roll of classes I-V. But if we see the annual rate of enrolment in 
primary education it has been lower than the annual rate of growth of popu- 
lation. Only 80.9 per cent of children in the 6-11 age group and 37 percent | 
in the 11-14 age group are enrolled in the schools. The enrolment level for - 
girls is much lower than that for boys. While the enrolment of boys of the 6-11 
years age group is 97.5 per cent it is only 63.5 per cent for girls of that group. 
In the 11-14 years age group, the enrolment of boys is 48.7 per cent but that | 
of girls is only 24.5 per cent. The gap widens further at the high school level 
(14-17 years) with enrolment of boys at 28.8 per cent and that of girls at just 
12.3 per cent.** 

Coming to dropout rates, out of every 100 children who enter class 1 
less than half complete class V and only 24 complete class VIII. The dropout 
rates for girls is much higher. Out of every 100 girls who join class I only about 
30 reach class V. Thus 70 per cent of girls who get enrolled leave schoo 
without attaining functional literacy. 

In rural areas again the dropout is much higher than in urban areas ® 
brought out by the Committee on Labour Welfare. It’s the clash betwee! 
timings and periodicity of the school system and those of agricultural opt - 
pions sich results in permanent withdrawals, whereas, in the urban afe. 

. the reasons given for discontinuing studies are??: 


per cent 
Could not meet school expenses a 
Death/disease of parents ps 
Pressure of household chores/had to hel p family in business E: 


* | Lack of interest in studies/ill-treatment of teachers 
Others 


C. Seal, ‘Children in Empl А і 

5 ployment 5 
| Child in India, op. cit. ial Paper: 
‘Study of Working Children in Bombay'—A Study Report by th 
eratio d Child Developmerit, New Delhi, 1978. 


"1 
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ur 


rity of the cases itis poverty morethan anything else that 
d their children to work instead of sending them to 


majo 
ts to sen S Bur р 2 
e income foregone, is the relatively high private costs 


hat discourages parents from sending their children 
on has become dysfunctional to this vast poor 


Thus ша 


] | aren 
a cided to th 
gn 


A f primary education tl 
| 4 school. Thus educati 


„шоп of ОШ population. к | 
y E statistical Tables show the magnitude of the problem though the 
il 


| onditions under which children work is something which figures can 
» poor © ture—though it is а familiar sight everywhere of young children 
с f Dos at on their toes as helpers in restaurants, farms, workshops, as ` 
| M boys, vendors, construction helpers—their over-worked and 
у | UR looks speak volumes of their wretched living conditions. 9 
п True, there has been a host of legislation for improving the conditions of 
1 hese children. But since the root cause of the problem is poverty, the 
oficial policy of forbidding children to work does not solve the problem, 
 itsimply shifts the centre from the organised to the unorganised sector. 
Raising the educational level also cannot act as a deterrent to such a pheno- 
| menon, for the very reasons that compel them to take to work also prevents 


| | them from going to school. Hence mere legislations and regulations will only 
"E palliatives unless the problem of poverty and destitution is tackled 
T COLLES footing so as to eradicate it. 
I Oo 
il 
ї | 
| [p 
5 ane 
| Minimum Age for Employment 
Е Thi 
a р s In : WE: 
; | Mic ppm tonal Year is of special importance to the ILO, 
Л » > a е 5 > 
abour and d 105 foundation in 1919, has sought to restrict child 
| ted in AM Ovide protection for children. In doing so, the ШО has 


Delitos op ane’ With the principle set forth in the United Nations 
| ешш a the Rights of the Child — that a child has a right to 
| a by к. дч exploitation. Despite the efforts made by the ILO 

Шш m fee ales Which have laid down regulations on the 
an Чо of те од of children to employment and on the 
and * disturbin P'oyment of children, child labour is still widespread 

байо j^ Рет in many parts of the world where poverty 
* Precluded its elimination. 


ton hay, 


Declaration, ILO Governing Body, 1979. 
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Occupational Needs and Pre-Employment 
Training of Non-Students 


K.S.R.N. Sarma 


HIS PAPER attempts to highlight some of the problems invo 
1E in organising training and employment services for the non-studen fl 
The term ‘non-student’ is used to refer to the child of school going age, inf 
6-17 years, who is not continuing education. It covers both the childrenh 
never pursued education either at school, at home or elsewhere and dk 
those, who after attending school or pursuing education for some tin, 
discontinued it. The non-students are usually classified into three age got 
corresponding to the school levels in which they would have been, had thy 
continued their education without a break, i.e., 6+ to 10 years; 11+ tol 
years; and 14+ to 17+ years, corresponding to primary, middle m 
secondary school levels respectively. Another classification of non-studens! 
vogue is on the basis of their educational attainment, like illiterate, litt? ) 
with no formal education, primary, middle or secondary school studied. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM 


oe " É o at 

Statistics regarding non-students, their number, age classification, k ; 
not readily available. However, a rough idea about the magnitude? "| 
problem in the country could be had from the data given in Table ^ al 
From the table it is clear that the proportion of non-scho? ? 
children is 
going age of 14 to 17 years. One could also notice that even d 
percentage of enrolment at the primary school level is relatively ч | 
ur арр out as the years pass by This could be better 0 1 
y taking a hypothetical situation, Suppose all the children | "m 


l р 


zm 


= =. е 
“А.ж TE 


enrolled in primary schools in 1970-71 continued theif 


78 per cent, i. 
level in 1970- 


ion 
rnment of India, Ministry of Educatio 
p.3. 


ШТ 
student, 
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occupati 
tants A. NUMBER OF NON-STUDENTS—ALL INDIA 


Percentage enrolment Assumed percentage Estimated number 
school level in schools in the year school enrolment in 1979 of non-students in 
anlage | 1979(f) (in million) 
group 2259 8 л = E = ec 

1960- 1970- 1977- Persons Boys Girls Persons Boys Girls 


61а) 710) 78(c) 


ED Q 78.6 828 85d) 101 68 130 КО 
Middle 

(ipm) 23 33-4 379 — 40) 51 27 29.17 12.28 16.89 
Secondary E 2 
(41у) 11 18.5 МА. — 25(9 35 15 45.80 20.01 25.79 
SOURCES : 

(@ Fourth Five Year Plan (Dra ft), New Delhi, Governmentof India, Planning Commis- 

sion, p. 294. 


(D) Education in India, New Delhi, Government of India, Ministry of Education and 
Social Welfare 1978, pp. 183, 185 and 187. The break-up of school enrolments in 
respect of boys and girls at different school levels in 1970-71 is as follows : 


Percentage of enrolment 


School level ^ Boys Girls Total 
Primary 95.0 60.5 78.6 
Middle 46.0 19.9 33.4 
Secondary 26.8 9.8 18.5 


© a Report of the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, Department of 
(à) m on and Culture, Government of India for the year 1978-79, page 3. 
€ Draft Sixth Plan report gives the estimates of school enrolment in 1977-78 as 


follows: 
Percentage of enrolment 
rel level Boys Girls Total 
Maud 101 68 85 
51 27! 40 


Vide : i | | 
i Е : Draft Five Year Plan, 1978-83, New Delhi, Government of India; Planning 
mission, 1978, p. 227. 


(e) The 
Bit pee п enrolment at the secondary level for the year 1978-79 as given in the 
ages in E E (Vide, p. 76 of the Report) is 25 per cent. The enrolment percent- 
enter class Į о i f boys and girls are worked on the basis that out of 100 girls that 

Port of th Шу 40 complete class V andabout 25 complete class УШ (vide, Annual 
© Government of India, Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, for 


© year 1978. { 
C) The total n S79 op. cit. р. 24-25). 


help or e ae А of children in the school-going age in 1979 was worked with the 
© guidance ac Vailable in the Report on Population Projections worked out under 


Chaitmanshi S the Expert Committee set up by the Planning Commission under the 


ew Delhi” the Registrar General, India. 


Ment oe India, ове of the Registrar General, Ministry of Home Affairs, Govern- 
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means about 50 per cent of the children who were on the rolls in the pum 
schools in 1970-71 dropped out before they reached the middle School sta ty 
Similarly, dropouts are high from middle to secondary school levels, Th 
various surveys conducted in the field support this observation. The Education 
Commission reported thatin a survey carried out on school-dropouts in Poona 
city, out of 1,000 children who had enrolled in class I, as many as 414 had le 
the school before they reached class IV.? In a study conducted by the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training in Maharashtra, Punjab 
Rajasthan, Delhi and Himachal Pradesh3 in the schools run by the State 
Governments and municipal corporations the rate of stagnation and wastage 
was observed to be as high as 78.35 per cent before the pupils reached clas 
ҮШ. 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE NON-STUDENT PHENOMENON 


A number of factors are observed to contribute to the phenomenon of 
non-students. They are generally classified into three: economic, educational 
and socio-environmental. The economic factors are very obvious. In a country 
where a large percentage of population lives just at the subsistence or below 
the subsistence level, parents find it difficult to provide for the cost of educ 
tion of their children. Though schooling is free upto primary and middk 
school levels in most of the regions, sending a child to school would mean 
expenditure (for the parent) on his clothing, books, etc. Further, as à child 
grows, he is a potential contributor; however meagre his earnings be, it would 
be an addition to that of the family. As rightly observed by the Education 
Commission: 


A child is willingly sent to school between the ages 6 and 9 because al this 
stage he is more a nuisance at home than help. After the age of 9 or ot 
child becomes an economic assest because he can work at home 0r pm 
something outside, This is especially true of girls who have to assi 


the overworked mother at home. The child is, therefore, withdrawn from 
the school.4 


From the educational point, the chief factor contributing to the pl 
Toron of non-students, again to quote the Education Commission Б 
lack of articulation between education and life’, i.e., the failure of the рея 
educational system to gear up to the developmental needs of various man \ 


?Report of the Ed | Е \ 
Ministry of Education, 

3Wastage and Stagn 
Educational Research a 


‘Report of the Edu 


ucation Commission 1964-66, New Delhi, Government 
1966, p. 157. ji^ 
"ation Primary and Middle School in India, National p 
nd Training (NCERT), 1969. 

cation Commission, 1966, Op. Cit., p. 159. 
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oecupal! 

. ements. Some other irritants in the present educational system contri- 

r n-students Or student dropouts are inadequate trained teachers 
adequate facilities at schools such as teaching aids, play material, 

and in! e child to school and makehim hold on to it. Also the 

elC., to 


system h 


olag b } ‘ 
Кас among the socio-environmental factors are the lack of proper 


appreciation of the school work by the parents and also of the advantages 
that accrue to their ward by allowing him to continue his schooling. Early 
marriage of girls, opposition in some communities to sending girls to co- 
educational schools, inadequate facilities at home, particularly in the case of 
pupils from low income families, to do home assignments given to them by 
their teachers, lack of supervision from elders are all factors that make the 
pupils from the poorer sections look away from schools. 

Thus it is evident that a long term solution to the problem of non-students 
lies in the economic development of the country itself But since the problem 
under consideration is concerning the welfare of a sizable segment of the 
future labour force, it does not appear to be advisable to postpone the attempts 
to control it for, as the years pass by, it may get more and more difficult to 
tackle. A number of measures have alread y been taken under various develop- 
mental schemes to bring down the percentage of non-student population in 
Mun Rr as opening more schools, revising the school curricula, 
ms pe м 15554, distributing school books and uniforms free to the 
nutrition Ro serving mid-day meals, promoting schemes for better 
i pene vocational training and guidance, etc. These Eo 
dieu they a pare Bread categories on the basis of the ns pt 
Non-student б » serve. The first is of those which aim to ea 
Non-student e E the eel and the second is of those к пе E. 
Suitable skills fee 18 гетипегайуе employment by equipping him wi 

with placement service. 


PROG 
RAMME OBJECTIVES FOR NON-STUDENTS OF DIFFERENT 
CATEGORIES 


Itis 
Senera е 1 
ie Objective o lly agreed that in the case of non-students below the age of L1, 
c 


icy of the Indian Constitution (Sec. 45) 1t has 
1 below 14 years of age be provided with free 
f non-students above 11 but below 14 years the 
uldalso be to retain them in the general school, 
an option in their school curriculum, if they so desire, to 


Sport: 
of t 
he Education Commission, 


1966, ep. eit., p. 157. 
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equip themselves with some occupational skills so that once t] 


the age at which they are legally permitted to take up emplit ш. pe 4 p sh 
goin for some remunerative job or pursue further training in the skills a A a 
choice. In the case of non-students above 14, it is generally recone E 
that they be given training in some suitable vocational crafts depending y б | 
their past educational attainment. This, however, does not mean mo vel 
doors of general school education should be closed to them, In Case ty fay 
desire so, they should still be given all possible encouragement to conti dou 
their general education. nel 
The attention in what follows is on school dropouts in the ages around [4 trai 
particularly from the urban areas. The considerations that prompted th pup 
choice are that the unemployed in that age group are highly prone to Ina 
deliquency, unless cared for in time and in a proper manner. Also those who oft 
are employed for wages, it is generally reported, are subject to gross exploita- hav 
tion. On both the counts, it is imperative that there should be some facility | 
to ensure proper guidance and placement of the school dropouts in the ages like 
mentioned, The question is to what extent is this facility forthcoming fromthe Boa 
existing vocational training and placement arrangements. This is to be М 
examined first. йге 
Foremost among the vocational training programmes are those at tle mue 
industrial training institutes (ITIs). Though the minimum educational dro 
qualification prescribed for admission in the ITIs for most of the trades $ 
үле ҮШ or IX pass, they are sought and secured by candidates wil m 
dod b z nM attainment. Non-matriculates usually P. E 
med E dm E wd apart, the training in ITIs is highly П р Not 
d NM ОУ E. üre curricula to the changing demand -o eds 
from 9 months to уеге zi training period is considerably long, өш tti 
to the trainees, the PON p stipends and dress allowance, etc, P D 
to maintain ti wards fi e Ta aoe 20 it oi а thing on 
stand, much reliance can Е cote nf the иш TN si Dep 
Hone e not be placed on ITIs for help in respect 0 iq 
Soi б А Educ 
1961. m г: of training envisaged under the Apprenti а E 
SOR re 1s no bar on children of 14 years and above ү í о 
Ing under the provisions aft thie NEA -eference ÍS fo Bener 
candidates in the higher age = Gb па тушш ше pre In fact t! Com 
Act was amended in 1973 cae’ and with better qualifications: 28 att n 
under its purview. Оп A е Ше training of engineering ae wet Volu 
of small factories Mm A the various administrative lapse suited t | E 
Ns semi-skilled level, which are bes E^ Ир 
Ministry of e & E. sion on Labour, New Delhi, Government М ins 


7 GEL A 
Report of the Education Comm; Rehabilitation, 1969, pp. 384-85. E 
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| uts, аге generally observed to be not included in the coverage. 
shool dropo СІТІ, the candidates might be getting stipend during their 


h 14 
: ase О н : = . 
ti Asin Pe there is no guarantee of a regular placement in the establish- 
mon а . SES UU 
their шш» viding apprenticeship facility. Li 
ded |. ments P rogramme of imparting vocational training within the frame of 
The P rricula is a major reform effort initiated in recent years 


reneral school cu : requi 9 But i 
ducation to manpower requirements.? But it appears 


отага attuning e 
they Ni whether the programme would be able to provide the necessary 
lg т to school dropouts. A major deterring factor is the long duration of the 
М E s envisaged (2..- years). The emphasis is also seen to be on retaining the 
the pupils in the school stream rather than help them in immediate employment. 
et) Inaddition, since admissions to the vocational training are open to all, some 
wo | ofthe courses for which the prospects are good are secured by students who 
ie have no family or other compulsions to seek immediate employment.?° 
iliy Besides, some vocational training programmes are run by organisations 
ps like Small-scale Industries Service Organisation; Central Social Welfare 
‘the | Board; Village and Cottage Industries Commission; Central Ministry of 
к Agriculture, etc. As these programmes are generally oriented to persons 
already pursuing some trade or craft, in order to supplement their skills, | 
ihe no cannot be expected from them to mect the particular needs of school \ / 
vl ropouts. 
sis Я Turning to placement per se, the major facility is the employment exchange 
ih | Wüitsnetwork spread over important places in the country. The exchange 


; lic] ef у Е К E 
di | a n effect placements of the job seckers registered with them, against the 
a "e notified by employers as per the stipulations of the Compulsory 
mm on of Vacancies Act 1959, or otherwise. Provision exists for specialis- 


g f C services j à 
me i d es In respect of the physically handicapped, the scheduled castes and 


i | [о шо, persons retrenched from public sector projects etc. 
5 | Sounder the {р шешу to the scheme of vocationalisation of. education at the--2 
e Mental stage Cue уса launched in February 1977. As this scheme is still at the experi- 
d | апе of Educ. s nual Report of the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, 

| Bauer” De Stated n ‘on 1977-78, p. 9) it is not possible tomake any detailed comments on 
à | ation Ommissi “at this scheme is in pursuance of the recommendations made by the 
B | ing of this connection E 64-66 (Report, op. cit., chapters II and V). . 
M UE nior technical comments made by the Education Commission on the function- 
| Cy E Cation with {ес SR and technical high schools which also try to combine 
5 | n n 1966, Op. ES Аса] training, are very relevant (vide, Report of the Education 
ef Voi, ernment of Ind Pp. 371-72), 


atthe a PP. 1-2. The ee ese of Labour and Employment, Annual Report 1978-79, 
i P number of employment exchanges functioning in the country — 
7 А hese included 66 University Employment Information & Guid- _ 
кайсары ‘ployment moo! and Executive Employment Officers, 8 Colliery Exchanges, и 
changes, 16 Special Employment Exchanges for the Physical 
t а Exchange for Plantation Labour. In addition, 190 (Provis! 
try of Lar in different Ssistance Bureaux to cater to the needs of rural area 
bour & community development blocks. Vide, Annual Repo 


™ployment, Government of India (1978-79), Volume 1, 
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The school dropouts do not however find a place among these |... 
categories. They have to queue up alongwith the general category, Ap 
this, an examination of the present placement strategies of ie к 
suggests that the accent is increasingly on the educated, i.e., graduates Nga 
other technically well qualified. One cannot have any dispute with eL 
for, the nation has invested considerably in the educated and their E | 
ment could be expected to yield better returns to the national product than ty 
of school dropouts. Certainly the placement requirements of the latter сал n 
take precedence over that of the former. At the same time since the sc d 
dropouts constitute a significant number, their interests cannot be Толо 
altogether for long. 
With rapid industrialisation in the country, the demand for new hands i 
bound to arise at all levels of technical skill. In view of the large scale up 
employment among the educated, it might appear as a good proposition | 
train and place them in jobs even at the semi-skilled level. The educati 
also on their part might show willingness to accept such jobs. But inal 
likelihood, they would be constantly attempting to shift to the white colli 
jobs, even if that meant lower remuneration, because of the social valusi 
vogue. So in the long run the scheme might not prove to be an advantageous 
investment. On the other hand, school dropouts can be expected to fill ints 
bill very well at the semi-skilled levels. They may not only hold on to the Di 
jobs for a longer period, but be contented too. 


\ 

/ The discussion in the foregoing paragraphs clearly indicates the need it Hh 

) ^ launching a separate scheme for the training of school dropouts in th — th 

vocational skills and placement. The broad guidelines in that regard are | 

[ 

1. Training should be linked to immediate employment opportune i 

In other words, it should be localised and should be for jobs that at | fa 

expected to come up locally in the near future. k | E 

2. The programme should be in such areas where the skills сар ll à 

acquired in a short time and for which the trainees need not be - i 

qualified. «id | i 

3. Thecourse content, the timing, and the intake of trainees in resp? | F 

each training course, etc., should be decided as the situation denA Ping 

4. The overhead charges should be kept as low as possible. 10 E | th 

the possibilities of utilising the facilities in local institutions ИТИ ^ so 

and vocational, should be fully explored before launching @ tr dM Co) 
course. Thus, the Programme visualised here is not trad! 

tution based, but largely ad hoc each course adjuste ^ & 

demand. 
ty, 
an, 


LTh mh os +. Colt 
in к шуй keeping In view the suggestions made by the Education 
vocationalisation of education, vide, Report, op. cit., PP ‚160 ай 
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occupat! 
In order to achieve the immediate objective of placement, there should 
5, In 


Specie solo liaison between the industry and the organisers of the training 

ttfron f hemes both at the formulation and implementation stages. 

hangs | scher 

5 а PROGRAMME 

ч) 

Пру. е SS NEUE SCIAS : ? ая 

antha The planning of a training course according to above specification involves 

canny | five major steps. They аге: 

schoo f - i 2 A 

nor | 1. Determining the number of school dropouts in the area, their age, 
| educational attainment, present occupation, aspirations, financial 

nds i| or other resources of the parents. 

le un 2. Identification of the local employment opportunities, the type of 

ion to trades, the number of jobs and the trends thereof, 

Ucaled | 3, Enlistment of the cooperation of the employers both in running the 

пар training course and also towards the final placement of the trainees. 

collar | 4. Securing the resources—finances, trainers, workshop and class-room 

lues in | facilities, etc. 

"n | 5. Establishment of an organisation to coordinate the above four stages. 

in the Ж 

y their f 


Determining the Number of School Dropouts 
"i mue broadly two approaches for finding out the particulars about 
nk @ the other is noe population in a particular area. One is field survey and 
D. di bus E epend on the secondary data. A major secondary source of 
| the schools loc 1001 enrolment records. By comparing the registers of all 
is} estimate of | ч in the area over a period, it is possible to arrive at a rough 
(mp family rem mper of school dropouts, their educational attainment, 
| assumes that those, ste But à serious limitation of this estimation is that it 
dt f school are Де $e who discontinued or failed to re-enroll in the higher level 


jal) | might have E 


200 dropouts. It is quite possible that the pupils concerned 
Place an i ‘continued оп account of their parents shifting to some other 
| Шың О they might be still continuing their education. In any case 
ms po not an ? the school dropouts solely on the basis of school records is 


i informati, A task. F urther, the school records do not provide essential 
T remi, роп aspects like the present status of the school dropouts, 
i оше fie o aspirations, etc, For collecting information in this respect, 
" | mud bea “tigation may become neci though the school records _ 
yd ood Starting LM ecessary, g С 


Пе in respect of employment for wages (s 
cit} elf-employment. In both the cases, the basic 
ner through field investigations or from - 
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sources. Аз regards employment with factories and other establishmen 
the chief secondary source is the market information data periodically Ж. 
out by the Directorate General of Employment and Training, A major йо. 
back is that except the establishments in the public sector and the majo 
medium units in the private sector, a large number of small establishment 
are not under any obligation to intimate the vacancies with them, | 

The second major source is the census. The inter-census variations in the 
occupational structure in a particular area could be utilised for making | 
demand projections about the employment opportunities in that area. | 

A third source is the five-year development plans. The development plam | 
worked out in respect of a particular area could serve as the basis for esti- 
mating the employment potentials in that area. But, unfortunately, excepti — 
the case of metropolitan and other special regions, area planning, say, forthe | 
districts or smaller towns, is yet find its firm moorings in this country. | 

The licences issued for the location of certain big industries is another | 
source which can be made use of for estimating employment, direct and | 
indirect (in the anciliary units, in the services sector, etc.), that are likely to 
come up around that location. But if the past experience is any indication | 
there would be generally a long time gap between the issue of a licence and | 
the establishment of an industry and at times the industry may not com 
up at all. 

Yet another important source which could provide the necessary lead for 
the estimation is the ‘discussions with the knowledgeable persons’ i.e., officials, | 
publicmen, academicians, etc., from the area.%3 | 

The estimations based on such secondary data could provide broad 
magnitudes of the demand for various categories of workers. But this may 101 
be sufficient for working out all the details of a training course. Some infor 
mation like the skills and the experience expected, wages payable, etc, 1 
have to be collected through field investigation of the prospective empl 
themselves. " 

The major deterring factors in the case of field surveys are the high E. 
and the long time involved for completing the investigations. теге ИЙ 
generally suggested that in the determination of both the number ose 


dropouts and the employment opportunities for them, it is advisible 
а combination of field su 
Such an approach could 
considerably. 


night 


у 


A ) ry SO 
rvey and compilations from оше, p 
be expected to bring down the coss 


. Enlisting the Employers? Cooperation T l 
A certain percentage of school dropouts trained in occupation fl 


could be expected to goin for self-employment, but as things stan 2 A E 


зр; c \ Ner 
INE and Manpower Coordination—A Survey Design (Mime 
а tment of Maharashtra, Finance Department, 1971, р. n. г 
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rity would be wanting to be employed for wages. It is desirable 


il Ed eite prospective d d n ш e planning 
| Я P rhe training programme. One way 1g employers’ cooperation 
in | d osing certain statutory obli gations as under the Apprentice Act 1961. 
Jor p ogpyimpos o ger of employers following such stipulation more in breach 


nt P reis a dan А . TCI ЖО. 
A el Further, since the primary objective of the training is to secure 
- (han Е 


е inmediate employment, the statutory enforcement may not be of help. 
ing | gnployers have to be convinced of the advantages accruing to them in 

participating in the programme and in that regard a persuasive approach 
ans | might be more effective. But in that process the interests of the school drop- 
sti: | quis should not be sacrificed. An appropriate balance between the two 
tin | approaches has to be struck and the ingenuity of the organisers counts a lot 
the |. jn this respect. 


het | Finances 
and Since economic backwardness of the families is one of the major reasons 
Шш for school dropouts, any training scheme intended for them should include 
some financial incentives to the trainees. This is particularly needed for 
those already employed (though for very low wages) to help them to come 
OMM E атаке іп the programme. One suggestion is to provide stipends 
йй qM deas is done in the case of trainees of ITIs, etc. The second 
nents ater the D for undergoing the training, to be recovered in instal- 
0 otter agency pap ced jobs. This requires cither the employer or some 
chan un dcm ng Кане for repayment of the loan by the trainee. 
time employment pe шш to get. Another suggestion is provision of part- 
Ше programme D. the training period by the employers participating 
ЖБ, The DOA Is enables the candidates to earn while learning new 
about each Re employer and employee could also know in the process 
Я © finances ‘or the permanent absorption. ‹ 
б under some ae the expenses on trainers’ equipment, etc., could 
qc he five year dee fue employment promotion programmes provided 
Sii stated earlier ae plan like those for the educated unemployed, 
rece, deserving $ шош of school dropouts is an important 
I iine "sources ШЕ кошш їп the developmental activities. 
Drs: os More uen accommodation, training tools, etc., may 
рат “Sed are essenti nan the finances. This is so because the паш! 
RIEN | |S Stated ea PU of short duration and of the nature of a cras 
nin Course ae the range of skills and the method of training | 
hg eo, 1 Situation p to be decided according to the Oe : 
men s * erefore, the number of trainers, the pm 9 - 
n iR SUE ed, etc., may have to be decided and secured on - 
the ©ойг$ев + Peration of local technical educational institutions 


9 1s, therefore, highly desirable. 
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Organisation к 
In the establishment of an organisation for managing the 


under discussion, two factors may be taken special note of, р 
training courses envisaged have to be highly local in character 


: Programm | 
178015 that ty 
19 Match th i 


occupational needs of the school Шошо with the emerging job орропщ. [nn 
ties in a particular area. The cooperation of the employers, education fh We 
institutions, etc., preferably on a voluntary basis, would be required to n 
down the costs. The organisation could be set up within those State v 
ments which control the industrial training institutes. But there is the danger Mine 
of the usual rigidities of a state agency seriously curtailing the flexibility thy 
would be locally required. The advantage therefore seems to lie in the const: 
tution of local autonomous agencies with representatives from ШИИТ 
voluntary service organisations etc. Such an agency could be located undy f А 
the auspices of the municipal council in the case of areas with population f a 
of 1,00,000 and above, and in the case of rest of the areas in the zila parista m. 
(district board)/panchayat samitis. Incidentally this proposition would bein audi 
line with the recommendation made by the Education Commission for «iiim 
decentralisation of educational (general as well as vocational) administration | pror 
in the country.!4 * provi 
| Be 
0] creche 
| Bomb 
/ Consti 
Ё mothe 
Of You 
Integrated Education тре 
Central Government provides assistance to State Government 
for placing handicapped children in ordinary schools since this appe 
to be the most practical way of enlarging educational орротште E Ur 
for handicapped children and reducing their sense of separation at E" 
following State Governments/Union Territories have agreed (0 D. a к 
the programme: Andhra Pradesh, Delhi, Haryana, Himachal ng e е 
Kerala, Maharashtra, Orissa, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Uttar pra | RS tl 
West Bengal. Ў NS 
И | ү 
De С 
—Annual Report, 1978-79, M e d 


Education and Social Welfare; 
ment of India. 


ш 
Report of the Education Commission 1964-66, op. cit., p. 45 
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tive Approaches in Management of Child 


“| Innova j 
) a 
ш Welfare Services A Case Study 
o Key 
Jepan: 
бер Mina Swaminathan 
ty tha 
consti: 
їшї NOUTSTANDING characteristic of child welfare services in the 


country is the gap that is often found to exist between policies and 
sthemes as conceived and their actual execution inthe field. Itwould, therefore, 
- beworthwhile to study in some depth the workings of an agency which has 
| wolved a structure and procedures enabling objectives to be translated into 
action with a fair degree of success. A small voluntary agency with a scattered 


programme functioning in urban areas, Mobile Creches (Delhi and Bombay), 
j provides such an exam ple. 


Before analysin 
creches? Today an 
Bombay for the ch 
construction sites 
| Mothers? children 
| of Young children 


g the elements of its success, one must ask, what is mobile 
agency which runs a chain of day-care centres in Delhi and 
ildren of underprivileged working women, either living on 
or in resettlement colonies, mobile creches for working 
developed from a simple response to the inhuman neglect 


mum of migrant construction labour on large construction sites 
15 
ү THE PROBLEM ОЕ ТНЕ MIGRANT CHILD 
ic Unskin 
| ed | \ 
he fE these woy 6 abour from the rural areas of nearby States like Rajasthan, 
1 D supe 5 move from 


Site to site according to the availability of work. 
and women have of necessity to work in order to 
Nikon: 0 the families live in temporary huts on the work- 
y, Sanitation enefit of even the barest civic amenities such as 
as medica] Dope disposal, etc., leave aside more elaborate E: 
*S provisio Ог educational services. The Contract Labour Act j 
à Unskilled 2 for the hygiene, welfare and living and workin, 
labour employed in such circumstances, is more 
ЧК in the observance. Civic authorities 
Ontract E provision Of services, as the huts are ) 
SS ough EU Provide the barest minimum acceptable to 
Sh environ "onditions. Children under these circumstance 
“nt exposed to the severest health haza 


t. Usua 


v3 


in 
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being neglected by parents, of necessity, and by the larger Society, si 


migratory families are nuclear, and both parents are at work, the mes E d 
babies is left to the slightly older children, who also perform other dutie | e el 
fetching water, keeping watch over huts, cooking and carrying food s E d 
parents, etc. Thus the older children are simultaneously deprived mm и 
chance of an education, even if the migratory nature of the work allowed m | 
to go to school. The sight of such children wandering among the rubble ray р 
of construction sites is common enough, but it was not till Mobile Са» - 
was launched in 1969 that any serious response to the problem appeared, | E 
Starting with a simple creche in a tent, intended to care for the infants tic 
alone, the organisation quickly found itself up against several problem; to 
First, the poor health and sanitary conditions in the labour camps made th gi 
running of a creche a far from simple baby sitting enterprise, but involved, or 
complex chain of activities including clinical and preventive health, nutrition Wi 
and creation of basic standards of child care for children in such circum. ea 
stances. Second, the older children had to be catered to, and this meant th ar 
evolution of a programme of nursery and primary education which woili 0 
not only keep the children engaged, but be suited to the special needs ant pa 
requirements of the situation. Third, the virtual absence of any category d th 
workers, trained to deal with such a wide range or such a wide variety d st 
skills and activities, led to the setting up and slow evolution of a programm bu 
of training and to the combination of training with management which i ch 
characteristic of the programme today. Lastly, the need to communicate wit ba 
parents and to involve the adult community in the programme led tot / pa 
development of a programme of adult education side by side. In addito f — da 
there were the usual teething problems of recognition, funding, ассолшо | се 
tion, etc., besides the special ones of working with building contracto d co 
coordinating with several government departments. Later on, the D^ 8 
carried day-care programmes to resettlement colonies, catering t0 the E. Bu 
of children of working mothers belonging to the lowest economie m E % 
engaged in such occupations as domestic service, scavenging, hawking 5 
vending, waste collection, etc. With some modification, the same prog by 
design is offered. у 
aft 
ho 
THE PROGRAMME AS IT IS TODAY the 
: 5 
At any given time, there are about 30 centres in operation 1 р SP а 
E и eee: On construction sites, the centres are bu nef Set 
d ND ion provided by the contractors, either 4 i. yid | the 
a little open enclosed space in front of it and an elemen : o 

ые ү, үе accommodation improvised in à ве T Th 

Me cna er construction. In resettlements, 10W child? 
s have been put up to house the centres: ^ ч 


age-group 0-14 are to be found in the centres. For convenient 
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s: creche (0-3)-balwadi (3-6) and 6+ in informal primary 


Ce th ip divided into SA oe, however, the grouping is not rigid, and there is consi- 
ot. f education: 5 А of movement. This enables older children to comfort and 
S derable е Mere ones keeping the infants on their laps or beside them 
LO the take care 0 a i play, while the babies return to their own age group as 
Г ne H i self confidence. The daily creche routines emphasise cleanliness, 
l then pode Pe ion nutrition and affectionate interaction with adults. One of a 
ot | ү Pr visits each centre once a week for treatment of cases, and 


reventive health, and follow-up is done by the staff. On construc- 


d. dvice on p А i 

ifa | | sites, mothers come in once or twice а day to breast-feed infants. Advice 
P 2 DD . 5 Ж É 

bem | to mothers on health, nutrition, family planning and child care is usually 

de the given informally during such meetings during the day or when the staff goes 


on their daily morning rounds. The daily programme for the 3-6 consists of a 
wide variety of structured and unstructured play, using simple low-cost and 


Iveda f 
trition [Г 


CCUM: easily available and replaceable materials and equipment. Educational games, 
И f artsand crafts, experiences with natural materials, songs and dances form the 
Would core of this programme which gradually perpares the child, through partici- 
ls and pation ina structured programme, for the more formal business of learning the 
od} three ‘ts,’ The 6+ get more formal lessons in language, mathematics and social 
ly} studies, and are helped to acquire the basic skills of literacy and numeracy, 
E but still using informal methods, stressing play, games, and handwork. Older 
ichi f 


children, who have been helped to local municipal schools, usually come 
back for at least a few hours every day for personal tutorial help, and partici- 
о m other activities like arts, music, games and sports, etc. The usual 
Я i as follows: early morning cleaning and setting up of the 
collect t 6 belp of all staff members, daily visits to all the homes to 

Ye children and meet the parents, cleaning of the children, milk, 


ewit | 
[o the 


pend p а 
ий | ч eS Between 10 a.m. and midday, organised play and 
(ups qe 2001, азир нш for each age-group according to age-level; at twelve 
ш Stoup doc aiy mid-day meal of porridge with vegetables followed by 
oi with emphasis; The afternoons are spent in a variety of informal activities 
| У games and ER B music, gardening, story-telling and reading followed 
het 7pm, 718 Outdoors when weather permits. Late in the evening, 


Our’, five hi Чегасу classes are held for men and women separately, for two 
the chil m £hts aw 


eek, mostly staffed by the same people who work with 
the day. 
S Srammes include parents’ meetings; special demonsttations 
the © ® Women; performances by an educational drama troupe — 
"Ine sta is СУ; celebration of community festivals, etc. By and large, 
The Tequired to perform all tasks. ie 
"gran 
j me 
Ome rel cnd Management Implications a. 
ee —All age groups from birth onwards are include | in 
ime or the other. This makes the task heavy and 


Casio 


LL 
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Í 

difficult, but varied; however, continuity of attention and Teinforceme 
the child is possible, especially in resettlement areas where the popuii 10 
is stable. On work sites, where there is heavy turnover of labour, ind Ik 
follow-up is difficult. pn а Doi 
Implication: flexibility and variety in programme to meet ај need oft 
adaptability, quickness of response in staff and personal concern and inte P 
in individuals and their growth. | 
2. Integration—The programme includes within its range health care work Д 
education, play, recreation, arts and crafts, adult literacy/extension m h 
communication with adults. E. 
Implication; multipurpose staff with the skills and abilities to deal inthe e 
course of the day with all these varying aspects, and to create a home lite m 
informal atmosphere. sil 
3. Releyance—The programme is closely geared to the needs and condi- fist 
tions of the community it serves. j 
Implication: familiarity with and understanding of the problems through aj 
constant study and appropriate means to communicate knowledge effectively. о 
4. Flexibility—The programme has evolved in a variety of ways and is sere 
flexible in several senses; it is simple enough physically to operate with trai 
limited equipment and to be able to move at short notice, hence the name; con: 
local problems have to be solved locally and decisions taken on the spot proc 
according to circumstances. Slag 
Implication: resourcefulness and initiative on the part of the staff Seri 
/ necessary as well as a decentralised administration which makes it possible, е 
"4 for initiative to be exercised at all levels. and 
Sin 
EVOLUTION OF THE STRUCTURE 
_ 115 worth repeating that the present structure, procedures and organist stafi 
tion of recruitment, training and management have evolved over. period Я E 
years through a process of trial and error, and largely guided by non dH 
sionals with no preconceived notions of management. The constraints 4 E 
limitations of the situation have also played a part in the evolution. . M i \ 
b Te bas 1¢ structure of the organisation can be seen atthree levels: n k e 
ER ons FCU. Each will be considered i) ete dig 
ment, (iii) trai x ©поп$ and required job characteristics, | 
> ining, and (iy) development. а 
Field Staff 8 m 
mee merken ina centre functions as a multipurP os СТ 
p at an individual has to be able to do several tasks, 0" к № Oi 


quick, flexible, but may, 
particular activity. Even 
participate in an atmosph 


as a result, never become highly skilled ff ess 
more important is the ability and » * uet. 
ere of sharing and equality. Within ce? 


2 ша Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Though each centre is managed by an in charge, specific tasks 
d ріегаго Ё: teaching аге not associated with individuals, but all must be 
шай work. The willingness to engage in the heavy manual work, 
willing 5 involved in child care 1s an important attribute in a culture in 
(ies are stigmatised. 
t: Workers are selected for aptitude and then involved in a 
ıs in-service training. The minimum qualification is high 


which suc 
Recruitmen 


cess of continuou ; Я Ку с 
ik ; ol though women with no or lower educational qualifications are also 
А g i ec . ^ К 
and E. ied for work in the creches if they are otherwise suitable. The recruitment 
с 


s essentially through a process of self-screening—aspirants are sent out to 
workin centres under the guidance of experienced field staff. Those who feel 
uncomfortable either with the nature of the work or the working atmosphere 
yithits absence of hierarchy or class divisions of tasks, drop out within the 
first few weeks or days. 

Training: Training, which is essentially practical and field-oriented, 
may beconceptualised in four stages. The first stage is that of exposure to the 
on-going work, with limited participation. This coincides with a period of 
screening and may be a few weeks in duration. The second stage is the field 
taining under the guidance of experienced and senior staff. It basically 
consists in acquisition of basic skills, procedures and routines through a 
process of drilling and repetition, and imitation of role models. The third 
cH | pn of rationalisation, where a theoretical element enters. Through a 
ee i workshop sessions, the worker explores and learns 
aum NS ous routines, the need and relevance of various skills, 
hiductive an EC vicctives and meaning of the programme. The process 
and concrete Pere patory, in which the trainee starts with the immediate 

А У experience, analyses it and arrives hopefully at the under- 


ying princi 

st ee These Workshop sessions are conducted by the supervisory 
d DU Miory meth S. assistance from resource personnel, using a variety of partici- 
s training lasts $ Involving games, visual aids, role play, etc. This stage of the 
a m taug Ta усаг or more, during which time new skills are also cons- 
TN о eople pisce B dne of problem solving, an on 501) aaa 
he Pe train: WO years work els are continually involved. Workers Wl 

| — S ОС experience gradually get involved, are promoted to 


Iscusg: SUpervisor Ses ; : 
- RUSSons Petvisory work, participate more in problem solving 


| ime. tn is inevi i institution. with 

ыу sale tnover is inevitable in any institu 
E in has ee d this is compounded by the low salaries. Yet stability 

SD an 50 leved to a considerable extent by: (а) the availability of 

Othe poe test 3 * benefits such as medical care, provident fund and 
КОШТ б Er etc., (b) fixed grades with regular increments, and 

ie ept Pld promotion through several grades. Initial salaries 

У of servi veny low to allow for the rapid turnover in th 

75 during which time the worker anyway is still 
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training and brings in less than is put into him/her. АП Promo 
outcome of fairly elaborate annual exercise in evaluation in which t 
worker is assessed by two others at a higher level, and then reviewed fe | 
group at the supervisory/managerial level. For the individua], this lak | 
performance with promotion. While rises are never automatic, there is le 
possibility of rapid movement in responsibility, position, function as wel 
in salary. Several dramatic instances exist within the institution to act | 
constant reminders of this possibility. af 


tion iş 


Supervisors 
Functions: Known as trainer/supervisors, they perform the double rok | 
of training and guidance as well as field supervision. They play a key partin | 
maintaining internal communication and participate in policy making. The 
functions of a supervisor include the following: contact with local community f 
and study of its problems, organising facilities at local level, all activities and 
programmes with children, field guidance of new staff, recruitment, discipline 
and management and training of staff, preventive health work in the commu } 
nity, maintenance of records, accounts, preparation of reports, negotiation 
with contractors on work sites, and involvement in policy issues through 
discussion at regular meetings. | 
Recruitment; The supervisory cadre consists of people with varying | 
educational qualifications (high school to MA) and specialised training 
(B.Eds. MSW, and dietetics, etc.) but having in common long exposurein le 
field and practical experience of handling problems. There is no lateral enl | 
by direct recruitment to this cadre, a few experiments in that direction have | 
proved disastrous in the inability to engender appropriate skills or confide В 
on the part of the field staff. This practical training enables them to act a | 
examples to the field staff. i | 
Training and Development: Trainin g and development proceeds (шш i 
apprenticeship to more experienced person. Time is allotted for [ү | 
pation in the formal training programme of field staff. Resource people d | 
persons at the manageriallevelin turn guide and direct, conduct we. | 
courses on specialised areas, while self-study helps to upgrade лой, 
skills in various disciplines. The forum for decision-making problems, | 
and exchange of experiences, which is itself an educational and staff ca LE 
ment activity, is the fortnightly supervisory meeting. This meeting в ЧА 
exercise in collective decision-making and training methodology. 


| 
Management P 


i 
The management consists of a governing body of ten people drat ie | 
а somewhat lar, ; 
registered socie 
body have to b 
with the day- 


ger group which forms the society. The constituti cg 
Ly lays down that office-bearers and members of p: P dil | 
e drawn only from among those who are ‘actively ^ "A 
to-day work. As a result, the chairman, secretary» ? | 


Ji 


oth 


mo 

) 
ai 
expe 
Jend 

] 
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T Approache 


oyati 
Г 1 «s of the group (five at present) also carry executive responsibility 
S the рт nn and direction of the day-to-day programme. In their 
Gath D for field 50 3 cutive officers, they are paid workers, also on regular though 
bul ару ® E with service benefits, etc. 


linis р modest grade Multi-purpose functioning is expected even at this level, 
Js m o to responsibility for assigned functions, members are also 
a à E m to carry the load of the various honorary offices by rotation and to 
expe? hand at chores when needed. 
kda TUM Both professionals and non-professionals have been 
m b. into the group. The primary qualification, besides the one already 
tok | mentioned of willingness to be actively involved in an executive capacity, is 
artin | he sharing of a common work-style and approach. No special consideration 
Th | jsgiven to academic or professional qualifications, but as with the supervisory 
шу ff cadre, position and salary are related, not to academic qualifications, but to 
sand | the level of responsibility effectively carried. 
line Training and development result from induction of new members, regular 
ml: | interaction within the group, observation and study, programme monitoring 


к p udparticipation in the in-service training. 

aug 

y PROCEDURES FOR ADMINISTRATION AND COMMUNICATION 

na ОИ ^ 
nl X oq The key personnel for administration and communication within this 
enir al system are the supervisor/trainers. Each supervisor has responsi- A 
hare fin E. two centres. This permits them to spend at least two full days a week 

ene F training even allowing for the demands made by their other functions of 

cts | ДО М record-keeping, etc, Besides, for administrative convenience, centres 


ng : 
юг Ped into zones of four or five centres, under the overall care 
Person, known as а zona] supervisor. This permits for interaction 


and consultati 

Ra ation between tw i i i t 
i о per а ise with problems, а 

“mediate field level. persons at least in dealing p › 


еге 1$ exch; 


ugh f 
dic: d 
ш p 


t Е" Xperienced ange of views, adjustment, sharing, guidance of the newer or 
E. E. lion to the A ervisor by a more experienced one; above all early intro- 
i |. E Primary eee of joint decision-making as well as of accountability 
it by, іс mechan: ? 
| Y ^ monthly hanism of operation is the fortnightly. meeting (backed up 
(ng 7 sma 


а) A meeting of zonal supervisors). The functions of ч. 
Hon ү ems, (6 ND to consult and seek guidance on the solution 0 
| ion ) coordination and programme planning, (c) communica- 
dis, Salaries and maintenance of records, (e) checks on displi M of 
asic iş connected with expenditure in cash or Kind 0» 
Ati M Pertaining to policy, and (g) administrative 


Mall gr ; E 
m stings SrOUps meet to ptepare for training sessions and special ж 
ate held for refreshing knowledge or technique. The 
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smaller group of zonal supervisors meets once à month to thrash Out j 
in greater detail, and also to deal with problems of staffing ang пабе 
more fully. Mutual consultation in such matters over a period of time j 
to an agreed system of joint decision-making. It is Customary now n E k 
all problems into two groups; those which can and should be dealt ү 
immediately at the local level, where there is a premium on Speed and iii 
tive; and those which need to be referred back to the group for Фа 
Тһе first type of problems may also be raised for further discussion, or a 
brought up merely as illustration, at any subsequent time, 


ls 
ement 


Other Channels of Communication 
Parallel with these meetings, other groups of workers also meet at Teguly 
intervals. Incharges of centres meet twice a month—once for a training 
session on some specific topic or problem, once a month for general Teview of 
programme individual problems, settlement of monthly accounts, planning 
of programmes and other routine/administrative matters. 
All workers are grouped and attend at least one group meeting or training 
session each month. These would be concerned with demonstration ам 
training for activities related to some special topic; the groups are usual 
divided as creche, balwadi, non-formal, etc. In addition, thereare specialised 
groups helping to develop individual skills, or for the creation of specialit 
cadres such as arts and crafts, music, dance and drama, community health 
workers, etc. These specialised cadres areintended to strengthenspecial talens 
and provide special knowledge. The specialised workers are however drat 4 
from the core programme, and continue to retain their ability and willingness 
l to turn their hand to whatever is required in any situation. Any individ 1 
$. Worker must attend at least one group session every month, and may, in fach 
attend two. This continuous contact, besides administrative conveniet 


dns: ; Н U 
ongoing development of staff, also acts as an immediate channel of comm 
cation. 


EE EE (€ 


Li cs аы ы, 


| 
| 


This is the horizontal channel of communication in which works | 
across centres in larger groups, for the purpose of training sessions zii | 
which they come into contact with supervisors other than their own imn | 
one, resource Persons, and administrators. | 
Vertically, Workers are grouped in centres, each under an incharge? 

by а supervisor, and under the overall care of а zonal superviso ^ | 
their vertical channel of communication. jnas | 
E. Once or twice a year, the entire staff at all three levels joins ЇЇ " | 
fathering. The basic purpose of this is to create a sense of 507 MI 
E NN Workers and this is achieved mostly Bj e. 
3 CM T Ог excursion. However, on some occasions, x 
iac mponents are also introduced. 
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oach 
i попи!" Approc 
li 
; | Strategies and their Outcomes 
critt 


INT 4 00105 his bricf description of how the system operates, one may derive 
me f Бот thi nderlying principles which have been applied: 

ШИ ШОУ equal work: Payment (both in terms of prestige and in terms 
"i i E. Med to responsibility aud отыны. Once the same level 
initie | байте, the reward is the same, ык of а «= ог educa- 
si Bon! qualification. These play a part only, enabling the better qualified to 


art at the entry point, but allows the competent, hard-working 
and responsible worker to catch up. This principle applies at all levels. 

Team work: The stress 1s on collective action and responsibility and the 
guocess of the team; an individual worker, even with specialised skills, is 
multipurpose, and hence can in emergencies always be replaced. This makes 
formutual respect and tolerance and strengthens ability to work cooperatively. 


ram p p a higher st 


са f 


dining 
iewof Collective decision making: This applies at all levels and allows for the + 
nnig |. participation of all in the decision-making processes through the various 


group meetings. The same system applies at the managerial level. 

Democratic functioning: Lack of hierarchy in tasks, an informal atmos- 
phere in centres, participatory methods in training, consultation in framing 
programme. 

Respect for demonstrated and demonstrable ability as the foundation of 
authority: No tasks are demanded at any level which are not performed 
Т and shown to be so performed constantly, by those in authority. 
"e E і E also shown in the high value placed on manual work and 
wj ДЖЫ boron in all tasks, the lack of class/caste system 1n this 
l"lerent from the usual ayah/sweeper/peon/clerk type of 


lerarchy, Pract; 3 : | Ot 
zd Practical achievement in the field is applied as the criterion of 


Decentralise 


1А high rew 
ut Inhoyative; 


uning f 
aw p 
ШШ 
alied f 
cialt Г 
rei 
ions 
Ira 
gs f 
idoal [| 
f | 
ead f 
T d decision-making and sol ving of local problems at local level: 

| ards for improvisation, initiative, flexibility, responsiveness 


1 EPA 
met D made the e Hm The examples of these are regularly collected, quoted and 
Iis Wo-Way j or further training by discussion. 
jat Pack ag well mmunication—both vertical and horizontal: Permitting feed- 
m as à chain of command. 
jb Ошоо, 
5 [0 i 


The 

Stu 

to Сге а deas: : 
со and f unctioning of this system has enabled mobile creches 


PE € up wi 

xil Vel P with Е F Б 

»| чы monda to some problems usually met with among child 
IL оң. °° expressio ner schemes of work. Briefly, these may be summarised 


> Constant im Job commitment. In spite of low рау, long hours of 
ig TN Of the du RN demanding schedules, and tough working Gone 
] leq прома Ple at work look fairly happy and involved and, What 
Мр Initial sor © Staff turnover is, under the circumstances, Very low 
Makes ing period. What are the rewards, then, of such a job, — 
* Stay on? First, there isa pleasant, homely and informe 


Teen 


_©С-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Ke 


OM | 
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working atmosphere in which laughing, singing and playing enter 

as performing chores and the youthfulness of the workers is 

2 scope, so different from the rigidly stratified and restricted Social 

{ from which the majority of lower middle class workers come. 

screening process retains only those with some interest, Third, the 
to identify with the institution comes through the various forms of partic 

tion. Fourth, rapid promotion opportunities prevent stagnation and m 

tion at work, and legitimate channels exist for airing personal problemai 

grievances. Fifth, opportunities to take responsibility, show leadership, fake | 

decisions, act speedily, arise daily. They not only allow the More able to shoy | 

their qualities but lead to a growth in concern, interest and involvement for 

all. Sixth, the tremendous variety of activities encompassed within a singe 

day precludes boredom of any kind and possibly even com pensates for fatigue | 

and sheer physical exhaustion. | 

Lastly, some may also get satisfaction out of the fact that they are learning | 

while they are earning, in two senses. Not only are individual skills and 

talents discovered, used and nurtured fi urther, but many also go through | 

conventional process of educating themselves and obtaining degrees whik 

they are at work. All these elements, which are the planned outcomes d 

certain managerial strategies, create the sense of commitment and conem 

which separates the job ‘merely done’ from the job ‘well done’ and whichisat 

the root of quality in programme. It is this which enables the Progra 

Objectives of comprehensiveness, integration, relevance, continuity ani i 
flexibility to be fulfilled effectively. The wheel comes full circle, relating 

P management practices, workers' satisfaction and programme objectives. | 


as naturaj { 
alloweg 


Cd free 
background 


Second, the | 
PPortuniy 


CONCLUSION 


Can ‘dedication? and 
Itisa common pl 

to ascribe the succes 
| ‘dedication’ or to th 
] implying that these 
duplicated by man, 
try to achieve. The 
tion far from fallin 
something which 


: and, instead, took 
... ductive manageme 
_ Another favou 
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рио 


r cating means which permit, encourage, and reward such qualities 
шар К 10706 
| ere 


| appear. : M v ] 
d free ET E. y both these questions, then, is “yes, if you set about it in the 
гош The an 


f , (jf a systems approach has any relevance at all to welfare/ 
ín th p ngu | rito then it should be able with the help of such case studies, to 
i | nat steps are implied in the expression ‘the right way’. 

OPE quu 


шп. [| 
sani f [Г] 
, lake | 
show | 
nt for 6 
single | 
ligue E The Children Act, 1960 
rning | The Children Act, 1960, provides for the care, protection, mainte- 
and í nance, welfare, training, education and rehabilitation of neglected 
hic or delinquent children and for the trial of delinquent children in the 
її} | Union Territories. Experience gained in the implementation of the 
E | Act has brought to light certain inadequacies and weaknesses in it. 
d | TheAct has been amended suitably by an enactment which has been 
ш [ Dm by both Houses of Parliament. The President's assent has also \ 
m een received. Some of the major amendments are: (i) It has been l 
dn 4 MN that children's courts constituted under the Act should be 
ep M two qualified social workers, at least one of whom should 
deal D Under the Act, child welfare boards are expected to 
to the ce children, while delinquent children are referred 
of delinquency CR Very often, it is found that reported ЧЕ 
4 on occasion b e In fact cases of negligence. The converse may 2505 
in transfer or S, be true. Provision has been made enabling mutual 
H court, (ijj) Du Naa a child welfare board and ee 
pe Че sought to be ? i of the children's homes and special schools 
it | the Personalit iil 5084 with a view to ensuring the development 
jd | “шогу lias M of the child. (iv) The administrator of a Union 
BE tamme о after 1 empowered to provide for a comprehensive prog- 
ni i ЦЫ fior completing the process of care and treatment 


4p Ten under ү 
j| вај Practiti e Ше Act. (v) The ban imposed on the appearance of 
?' before the children's courts has been removed. 


—Annual Report, 1978-79, Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Social Welfare, Government of India 
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HILDREN ARE the most important asset of a country because they f 
will be tomorrow's young men and provide the human potential required f 


for a country's development. It is, therefore, imperative that today’s chi | 4 
should be healthy both physically and mentally so that tomorrow he tums Б 
into an energetic and dynamic young man with alert mind and is able to | " 
contribute the maximum to the national development. Thus efforts toimprov | 
the well-being of children is not only a humanitarian concern but a solid step | an 
towards the future economic and social development of the country. EY 
The Government of India has also recognised children as a ‘supremely | m 
important asset’ and that is why the needs of children and our duty towards P on 
them are enshrined in our Constitution. Article 39 of the Constitution haslaid f N 
down in a nutshell our duties and responsibilities towards our children du 
According to it the tender age of children should not be abused and childhood | X 
and youth should be protected against moral and material abandonment. E 
it 
NATIONAL POLICY | | 
Realising children as an important asset, the Government of Ind |. b 
adopted a national policy for children in 1974. This resolution said: | 
It shall be the policy of the stato to provide adequate services 10 P. | Н 
both before and after birth and through the period of growth, t0 52 a 


а . E | 
their full physical, mental and social development. The state у i 
ressively increase the scope of such services so that, within а 1 H 


‘ Г a a Г 
time, all children in the country enjoy optimum conditions 0 
balanced growth. 


D o i | 
Тһе national policy enlists about fifteen measures which should? 
upto fulfil its objectives. 


The early years in a chil 
part of the child's mental d 
taxes place in the first six years of his life. It is, therefore, necessa! 
. Care is taken at least during the first six yeas of their life so! 4 
: ren and then healthy men. 


рей to be healthy child 
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апке second in population in the world today. According to the 
Jndia ral the total Indian population was 547 million of which 42 per cent, 
1971 р million, were children in the age group 0-14 years, Out of these 
je, tb ee million lived in rural areas. There were about 115 million 
Düren in the age group 0-6 years, constituting about I/5th of the total 

opulation. К M der. E 3 т. К 

Maternal and infant mortality rates are very high. In 1971 the infant 
mortality rate was around 122 per thousand. This rate is the highest among 
children less than one year of age. a ` - 

Morbidity rate among children is also very high. It is estimated that 75 
percent of the child population can be classified as not healthy due to illness. 
This high rate is largely attributed to unfavourable and insanitary environ- 
mental conditions, particularly in villages and urban slums. Many infections 
among children like diarrhoea, dysentry, cholera, typhoid and hepatitis are 
caused by infected food also. 

There is plenty of evidence to show that malnutrition is widely prevalent 
amongIndianchildren. India’s level of protein intake appears to beamong the 
world’s lowest. Actually young children, pregnant women and nursing mothers 
need more calories and protein. Malnutrition and disease have a synergy 
relationship. According to a survey conducted by the National Institute of 
iuo Hyderabad, nearly a million Indian children die every year mainly 
Ese MA and far more die due to infectious diseases which would 

The si e but for the children's poor diet. ү 
i n mie will show that for a proper development of the chil 
that will 1 a. ae Is taken from all angles; there can be no Wa 
taken in Isolation rom some conceptual or operational limitations if under- 
the first four 


Cy genera] 
* result t 


it 


Plans in India a few child welfare programmes were started 
e оша just one ог the other aspects of child welfare, with 
E €d strat oet was not felt as much as it should have been. No 
wh Pla Ww г онсыч development programme was evolved till the 
"ооф Out, 91 the scheme of ‘integrated child development services’ was 


THE ICDS SCHEME 
chi | Es. 
ае development. services (ICDS) scheme involves the 


Kage of Services to children in the age group 0-6 years. Th 


үү ation. 
©З Of the y CDS scheme are: 


™proy е А 
© the nutritional and health status of 


a 
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age group 0-6 years. г ; 
(ii) To lay the foundations for proper psychological, physical m 
social development of the child. 
(iii) To reduce the incidence of mortality, morbidity, malnutrition a 
school dropout. 
(jv) To achieve effectively coordination of policy and implementation 
amongst the various departments to promote child development, 
(v) To enhance the capability of the mother to look after the norm 
health and nutritional needs of the child through proper nutrition ang 


health education. 


The following is the package of services which is being provided underthe 
scheme: 


(i) Supplementary nutrition 

(ii) Immunisation 

(iii) Health check-up 

(iv) Referral services 

(v) Non-formal pre-school education 

(vi) Health and nutrition education 

Ayailability of safe drinking water is essential for the proper development 
of the child and, therefore, efforts have been made for the convergence of the 

LZ rural drinking water supply programme in the ICDS project areas. 


TYPE OF BENEFICIARIES 


As mentioned earlier also, children in the age group 0-6 years iw 
included as beneficiaries under the scheme. Since, for а child to be rd 
It 1s necessary that his mother during her pregnancy should also be oe 
- pregnant women are also covered by the scheme. Nursing mothers. © f 


the period when the child is 0-6 months old, also come under the ee | : 
the scheme. Since the mothers plays a key role in the physical, psycho af: | 
and social development of the child, women in the age group 15- P i 
also been covered under the scheme and will be given health 2? к. 
education. The delivery of services to the beneficiaries will be as fol 
Cop 
Beneficiaries Services s Т 
I. Children less than 3 years (i) Supplementary putritio? a 


(ii) Immunisation 
(iii) Health check-up 
(iv) Referral services 
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nildren in the age group 9 (2) Supplementary nutrition 
2, Chi (ij) Immunisation 


and years (iii) Health check-up 

(iv) Referral services 
and (v) Non-formal pre-school education 
pregnant and nursing mothers (i) Supplementary nutrition 
Ilion 3, Fres (i) Immunisation of pregnant women 
M. E against tetanus 
am (iii) Health check-up 


(iv) Referral services 
(v) Health and nutrition education 


r li 4. Other women (15-44 years) (vi) Health and nutrition education 


As mentioned earlier also the ICDS scheme started in 1975. Since it wasa 
new concept and a new scheme of its type, it was started in 33 experimental 
projects. It has now, however, been expanded to 150 projects with another 50 
їп the offing. 

Since the poor economic status of children has a direct correlation with 
their general health and nutritional status, it was decided to start the ICDS 


projects in areas predominantly inhabited by poor people. In the selection of 
Projects in rural/tribal 


areas, priority consideration is given to the following 

neal factors: 
fil 

À Areas predominantly inhabited by tribes, particularly backward tribes; 

à ackward areas; 

ii Arought-prone areas; 

* Areas і i я 
* 5 s Inhabited predominantly by scheduled castes; 
" е чу deficient areas; and 
TE poor in development of social services. 
Ий n the ‹ ; 

. HE Select - ў lori 

yd р "асац, а ОЁ wards in urban areas, for urban projects, the priority 
ш | П 15 given to. 
fae 


location of 
arcas 


slums; and 
pre ominantly inh 


abited by scheduled castes. 


The 

| admin: > 
Lo Ommy, strat Р 

3 u lve 
tpe Mty deve ona 
3 аен emninantly trib. 1 

Чур; that the Sear ala 

popu 


aul ten in the Ee 


enint 
Umber h 
Patter 


r the location of ICDS projects is either 
ks in rural areas or the tribal development bloc! 
Teas, or the wards or slums in urban area: 
lation of a rural project will bearound 10( 
8roup 0-6 will be 17 per cent, i.e., 1 000; 
5 = age group 15-44 years will be around 20,0 nd. 
gnant and nursing women will be агош d7, 
Varies from block to block. о 
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Personnel and Functional Structure 

Under the ICDS scheme, the focal point for the delivery of services iş 
anganwadi. Almost each village (a population of about 1,000) will have A 
anganwadi centre. This may, however, vary if the population is much differ 
from 1,000. For actual delivery of services, an anganwadi worker (AW 
will be in-charge of each anganwadi centre. The anganwadi worker Vill b 
responsible for the delivery of services to children and women at t 
anganwadi centre. 

The anganwadi worker is an honorary worker (preferably a lady) gettin 
an honorarium of Rs. 125 p.m. if she is not matriculate and Rs. 175 pm. 
ifsheis matriculate. As far as possible a matriculate anganwadi worker should 
be employed. But the primary consideration is that the anganwadi worker 
should be from the same village in which she has to work. She is assisted by 
a helper in her daily work. The helper is also honorary and is paid an 
honorarium of Rs. 50 p.m. 

At the block level of child development project officer (CDPO) is in charge 
of the whole project. The CDPO is the supervisory and controlling oficer. 
She/he is also the main coordinating officer as far as coordination with other 
departments or agencies at the block level is concerned. The schemelays down 
that preferably the CDPO should be a lady and should be a graduate in 
either home science, nutrition, child development, social work or in an allied 
field. The CDPO should be of the same rank as the block developmen 


| officer. 

4 The CDPO will generally supervise the work of 100 anganwadi ш 
in all its entirety and this is quite a heavy task. Therefore, to assist the cp d 
in supervision, some supervisors (muk hyasevikas) have been provided # 

Generally there is one supervisor to look after the work of 20 anganwad 
workers. ided lt 
Apart from the above field staff, the CDPO has been provide be 

some administrative staff for his/her own office. f 
For efficient delivery of health services under the scheme the health A lx 
at the primary health centre (PHC) has been strengthened from jcps fon of 

This additional health staffis: 

lo, 
—One doctor, preferably with diploma in child health 5 
—Two lady health visitors/public health nurses E 
—Four to eight auxilliary nursing midwives scheme (ANMS) 1 
[id ( 

Additional input of this staff at the PHC forms an integral n m 
overall PHC Structure. The implementation of the health compone? owl \ My 
scheme will be the responsibility of the health staff although the es 2 y 15 


look after the pro; : vic 
; project as a whole, health ser 
provided E seeing that the 
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livery. of к. ", the anganwadi centre is the focus of deliver 
Es discussed earlier, the anganwa 5 of delivery of all 
5 


children and women. The anganwadi worker is the grassroot 

: т would herself deliver ог take the help of the health staff in the 
worker wW od various services at the centre. Her duty will be to collect 
n and women who are the beneficiaries, at the anganwadi centre, 
the ШО Every of services to them. The helper helps her in this. 
un. when the anganwadi worker is put on the job, she carried out a 
шүгу of her own area to find out the total number of children (0-6 years) 
and women (15-44 years) and the total number of pregnant and nursing 
mothers in the area. In (his way she is able to know the exact number of 


service 


uld А : : ; 
rer beneficiaries in her area who are to be provided with the various services 
iby under the scheme. It is only after this that the actual delivery of services is 
flan taken in hand. A brief outline of each of these services is given below. 


Supplementary Nutrition 
Supplementary nutrition is given to children in the age group 0-6 years 


ther and to pregnant and nu rsing mothers from the low income families. However, 
МП only the malnourished children in the age group 0-5 years are to be provided 
>i supplementary nutrition. For finding out the malnourished children, a weight 


curve graph is made use of. The weight of the child according to his age is 


Plotted on this graph and it is found out as to whether the child is malnourish- 

н and also in which category of malnourishment the child falls. All 

ee fall in the II degree of malnourishment or below are to be 

re ДӨ Supplementary nutrition. Children in the III and IV degree of 

and even t severely malnourished and are given therapeutic nutrition 
i Ten of IV degree malnutrition require hospitalisation. ; 

labourer Pregnant and hursing mothers from the families of agricultural 


Е Т ава farmers and other poor sections of the community are to 
uf Gm hee mentary nutrition. е 
% [ locally available type of food is concerned, first priority is to be given. to 
of th X € food and the recipes prepared out of it should be to the liking 
Su community. 


Pplemey 
a about ata 


TY nu 

ays in 

thilg Ре beneficiar 
en, it is ¢ 

ШК Oo b 


trition is given on all days except Sundays and holidays, 
ап year. The average cost of food has been estimated at 
Y per day. However, in the case of severely malnourished 


| i, entary p, Provided at the rate of 60 paise per child per day. The 
ihe Out 39 7 Nutrition g; д Е E 
I Oca Ories 81Уеп in this account should be such as to 
ji | i and 10-12 gms. of protein on an average. 
M ШИ 
|? N 


| lsg tion a EHE Education 

а Mad Priori: th education is to be given to all women in the age grouj 
ү Omen in he a Owever, to be given to pregnant and nursing m th Д 
Younger group, j.e., 15-35 years, The following means ar 


—— E 
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to be adopted for carrying the message of health and nutrition education: 


(i) Use of mass media and other forms of publicity; 

(il) Special campaigns at suitable intervals; 

(iii) Home visits by anganwadi workers and ANMS; 

(iv) Specially organised short courses in the village; 

(у) Demonstration of cooking and feeding; 

(vi) Teaching in functional literacy classes under the scheme of functiona 
literacy being implemented by the department of social welfare 
alongwith the ICDS scheme; and 

(vii) Utilisation of health and nutrition education programmes of th 
Ministry of Health, Agriculture and Irrigation, etc. 


Immunisation 
Immunisation is the best method of preventing diseases amongst tle 


pre-school children. Under the ICDS, all children in the age group 0-6areto 
be given complete immunisation, including booster doses, against smallpox, 
T.B., diphtheria, whooping cough, tetanus and typhoid. Immunisation 
against polio-myelite is to be given to children in those areas which are polio 
prone. Immunisation against tetanus is to be given to all pregnant women 

Immunisation will be given by the health staff, i.e., ANM, LHV or thè 
doctor or by special teams of the health department at the anganwadi centre. 
The anganwadi worker will help the health staff in this by getting the children 
and women at the anganwadi centre. A complete record of immunisation of 
all children and pregnant women will be maintained in the prescribe cards 
Kept at anganwadi centre. 


Health Check-up and Referral Services 
Children and expectant mothers will be regularly checked up E 
staff. The health check up will include: 


y the Л 


(а) anti-natal care of expectant mothers; 
(b) post-natal care of nursing mothers and care of new born b 
(c) care of children under Six years of age; 


abies; a 


Mi 


Т 
ild or : 1 jtalisat 
Any child or woman who needs special care or treatment ОГ hospi case 


will be referred to higher doctors or specialists or to à hospital, 4 
may be. 


health functionaries after the health check up is done. In the case 0 
women an anti-natal card is maintained for recording the findings 


Ni on-formal Education „шїї 
Children in the age group 3.6 are given non-formal pre-school 


li 
Т F $ р s of! 
A health card is maintained for each child recording the find | 


pu 
Th 
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All 
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centres. The children are not given any formal learning but 


| vadi ^ 
[ез P and values and behaviour patterns, etc., are developed in 
АБ О play-way methods. The creative power and thinking of the 
n ШГ 


the! 


pild is allowed to be developed. 
¢ 


Monitoring and Evaluation , T: 
For the efficient implementation of any new scheme it is necessary that it is 


continuously monitored. This aspect has been specially taken care of in the 
ICDS scheme. Detailed monthly progress reports are sent by every project 
oficer to the social welfare department at the Centre regarding the progress 
made in each project. These reports are examined thoroughly in the Union 
department of social welfare and deficiencies or bottlenecks, if any, are pointed 
out regularly to the respective State/U.T. with suitable suggestions. These 
corrective measures have proved very useful. 

For the monitoring of health and nutrition aspects of the schemes, each 
project has been attached to a nearby medical college or medical institution. 
These institutions carry out two monthly surveys of the project and submit 
their report alongwith their recommendations to the State/U.T. Follow-up 
action on this is taken by the State/U.T. Governments, but closely watched by 
these medical institutions. These institutions also carry out base line surveys 
and six monthly report surveys to know the progress made by the scheme. 
P ae pd institutions are workin gunder the overall supervision of the 

stitute of Medical Sciences, New Delhi. 


ү 1 . . 
Ree tion of the scheme has been taken in hand by the Planning 
ssion. 


Budget 


I о 

a sheet centrally Sponsored scheme being implemented by the depart- 
Welfare. The total expenditure on the scheme is being met by 
{шеш except for expenditure on the nutrition component 

met by the State/U.T. Governments from their own funds. 
| е in a big way to assist the ICDS scheme. They are 
Wewriters Els weighing scales, paper for health and nutrition 
Is inctionarieg OPeds, etc., and by meeting the cost of training the 


Seat em 


Phas} 4 „оне 
Sche: Sis has been placed on training of the various functionaries 


c. De 


€ fun i aed syllabii have been prepared by expert committees 


lonaries. 
«5 аге given four months? training at either gram seviKa _ 
€ State Governments or at the bal sevika training insti- 

251 Council for Ch; ODE y 

Ration l for Child Welfare, or other institutions run by 


ae a E 
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Training courses for supervisors (mukhyasevikas) are of thy 
duration. Generally they are being trained at family and child wel 
centres or at Lucknow. 

Training courses for child development project officers are омор 
duration. These have been so far arranged at the family and child wis 
training centre, Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi (now a part of Nation 
Institute of Public Cooperation and Child Development, New Delhi) ang ч 
the National Institute of Public Cooperation and Child Development, New f 
Delhi. 

Orientation courses in ICDS for the various health functionaries are being 
organised by the respective medical institutions attached to the ICDS projects | 
under the overall supervision of All India Institute of Medical Sciences, Ney 
Delhi. 

Apart from the training/orientation courses, every year a number of work | 
shops of various levels of ICDS functionaries are organised at various centres 
in India. These are generally organised by the Union department of social | 
welfare in collaboration with National Institute of Public Cooperation aid } 
Child Development, New Delhi. These workshops are the forums for reviewing 
the progress made by the various ICDS projects, the difficulties faced by them | 
and by discussing them, for finding solutions. These have been found tok | 
very useful in taking the programme ahead at a greater pace. | 


ее Months 
fare training 
© 


Coordination 
ICDS is an intersectoral programme and, therefore, proper coo 
among the various departments involved in the implementation 0/5 f 
scheme at each level is necessary. For this purpose, coordination contia l 
have been formed at various levels, viz., village, block, district, State and | 
the Centre. At the Centre this work is being performed by the Natio p 
Children's Board. 
Various workshops organised from time to time, about W 
has been made earlier, also help indirectly in achieving the coo 
officials of the various departments participatory in them. 
The progress of the ICDS scheme so far has been very encoura 
scheme has also been welcomed by rural/tribal masses and its imp F jo E 
health and nutrition status of children and women has been fov; fo 
significant. It can be said that the ICDS scheme has a bright futut? 3 ott | 
many good things for the children and women who come from the 
backward sections of our society. 


dination А 
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Ner 

work | mgE MOST important welfare programme organised by the Tripura 
entres T Government for the children of the State is its balwadi programme. 
social | The first balwadis opened in the late fifties. Although the early balwadis were 
n and іе more than nursery schools for pre-school children, after the child 
owns |. demonstration project in 1962, the balwadi became an important institution 


them, f forcommunitywide education when its programmes were broadened to cover 
б | tealth, nutrition, child care and adult literacy. From this point on, the 
| Mokamme was carefully planned to promote not only child welfare but 
| E. munity education as well. It grew slowly but steadily through the next 
ation d under the guidance of a small group of well-trained and dedicate 3 
» s, many of whom had previously been involved in the community 
f the С development programm 
ji К The main Mud f 2 
ON үсе p growth was between 1962 and 1972 when an average 
vere opened a year. Although a number of these were п 


ijo. urban с 
er à н 
| Villages, Man or large towns, the majority were placed in small 
ШШ Who Were a Were opened in backward and tribal areas where those 
a E а I c ё 
t К Provided. 5 the most deprived would have access to the services they 


he basi a 
thate їс balwadi Institution w 


i | ofcon as usually a bamboo or mud building with 
T | isti Tucted by the villagers themselves to specifications established 
i " (SEW) or a n department. It would be run by a social education worker 
" d topag. ika, and would offer pre-school classes for children in the 
E Toon phe Morning and classes in functional literacy for adults in 


Ley S. As th 
a eor Ур E \ 
and oe ho expected , 5 4T Sevika was a ‘multipurpose village level worker 


| a 2 E classes in nutrition and child care to the n 
Las eun the balw Samitis for the village women. Even at its most ele- 
fing, p, Cation Ка Was an institution for community education 23. — 
ere ma (0) a t Pre-school children, even though the former prog- { 
the SEW һауе been well-developed depending on the abilities 


1972 а number of balwadis were developed into what 


. 1 
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were termed ‘full-fledged’ balwadis by social education officials, T] p 
model balwadis offering enhanced programmes and services. Th SW 
include, in addition to the basic balwadi programme, a nutrition Proga, 
with a free meal for each child ; kitchen gardens, orchards, and sometimes | 
paddy fields developed on khas land or land donated to the Баай 
villagers themselves and which were maintained by voluntary labori 
immunisation programme for the children; formal classes in Ме ы 
nutrition; pre-natal and post-natal classes in child care; a Mahila sanity 
youth clubs. The balwadi building itself would be of better quality, and 
sometimes even a pucca building. At the very least it would have a rf 
of CGI sheeting. It would probably be well-furnished inside, with table, 
racks, almirahs and chairs. It would probably be well-furnished inside, vit: 
tables, racks, almirahs and chairs. It would also have many items of sele 
Montessori apparatus for the teaching of language and mathematis | 
A number of sewing machines for classes in tailoring might also k 
found. 
Most important of all, however, the balwadi would be a true communi 
institution, one that had been built up with the cooperation and help oft: 
villagers themselves, often on land which had been donated by them. It ws 
marked by a community commitment to, and involvement in, the programms 
carried out by the balwadi. This community involvement has been remark 
upon by many specialists in child welfare visiting the State who commenti a 
they have not seen such a high degree of community participation b! V 
balwadi programme elsewhere. A 
The programmes that had been established prior to 1972 continued fori 
most part in this period, but expansion of the full-fledged programmesto" 
Over 200 new basic balwadis were opened however. 


ese woj 


THE BALWADI PROGRAMME : 1972-1978 | 
E 
A new All-India programme, to be carried out in selected Dor Ке 
State (often the most backward), the integrated child development! 
(ICDS), opened in Tripura in 1975 and eventually led to NI ; 
of another 150 balwadis to the total already established in the State fe) 
a Central programme, it was implemented by the State Govern: 
the social education section. Two new nutrition programmes 2 “a 
appearance in this period, the applied nutrition programme e et 
4 programme) and the special nutrition programme which ue | 
primarily in ICDS and other balwadis. | 
am he ICDS programme has been launched in two blocks Е. 
Chawmanu where 100 balwadis were opened. The secon? 

чш, where there are now 50 balwadis. This is a tribal aret; о 
Iemote and backward parts of Tripura. 


fat ^. | 
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Тїї 
ne ICDS was similar in many ways to the full-fledged Tripura balwadi 
The ICD 


Sew. A у à 
ү e. It included: 


e Wof programm 
€ di; 

n " m programmes, immunisation of children, child-care and post- 
Or: а natal classes; | . ў 

Ith ay _ women's adult education, functional literacy and craft training; and 
litis a 4. special nutrition programme and classes in nutrition. 

andy f 

Ж! There are a few respects in which the ICDS programme differs from the 
| tabli i full-fedged balwadi programme, however. The ICDS balwadis are run by 
de vit f anganwadi workers who are paid an honorarium of Rs. 125-175 per month, 
Б depending on whether or not they are matriculates. Originally it was intended 
emalis to recruit girls from the villages in which the balwadi would be placed, 
so e hence the lower level of payment. This did not prove possible in most cases 
| and so the girls have to manage on very little, a fact which has created 
hardship for many of them. Most have been able to supplement their 
honorarium by giving classes in adult literacy. From these they can make 
E another Rs. 50 per month. | 
-— А Ву and large the ICDS programme is better supervised than the Tripura 
ШЇ alwadi programme, with one supervisor to every 20 balwadis, a far more 
ШШ satisfactory arrangement than one supervisor for 50 to 100. 


amuni | 
p of tt 
В 


forts i Programme Objectives 
on ar balwadi was still considered to be an important multipurpose educa- 
nity e ton in this period, but the stress on its importance as a commu- 
lion in m had diminished. In those areas where a community institu- 
involvement 4 96 a full-fledged balwadi had been built up, the community 
cated Work 3 nd pride in the balwadi continued. There were still many dedi- 
nued eye ers in the field and their work in the full-fledged balwadis conti- 
n though the quality of guidance and direction they received from 
e M he same calibre as that of the former period. This was partly 
d Pd. eee changes in senior personnel in the education depart- 
he бш. У due to changes in the social climate and atmosphere. | 
paced balwadi programme began when enthusiasm for national — 
I Nu development was still very high. After independen Ai 
the mer aids and enthusiasm for nation building had reache 
ing hig ae Even the poorest of villagers might feel a E n 7 
nly as n l contribution to this great national effort — a e 
NC villa і te аз a few days’ labour spent in construction ofa a Moos E 
senti Tibute ie ae Who were better off, it became a rather pe us 
"Re t Could be Ог the balwadi, its orchards or kitchen garden. in 
Yed m expressed through the naming of a balwadi in memory o! 


ir ef 
Т Ог father, so much the better. 
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By the seventies, however, the willingness on the part of villagers to d 
Jand to public institutions had almost disappeared. During the sii 
seventies the emphasis on the community doing things for itself had a 
changed. It gradually came to be the case that government did moi 
more and the community less and less. The desire on the part of the villa a 
to be self-reliant was no longer there. The idea that began to develop RE 
*why should we do it when the government can?' The next idea that develo i 
| ed was: ‘why should we do it when the government will?’ The fact that the 
government came to do more and more took away the urge in people to do it 
| for themselves. 
| This attitude gradually began to affect educational institutions. Prior to 
| independence there were very few government schools. There was usually no 
more than one per district, and that at the district headquarters itself, Most 
of the other schools were private. Gradually, however, the government began 
taking over responsibility for education with a tremendous increase in tle 
number of government-run, government-financed, primary and secondary 
"schools. 

Community development itself was based in the beginning on the idea 
that in community projects (the building of a road, school, or irrigation | 
| channel, for example), the government would give 50 per cent and the villagers | 

50 per cent. With the dwindling of the community development programme, 

у this approach gradually disappeared. It became more and more difficult to 
| get contributions from the people. In Tripura, for example, some school 
й. teachers were given targets—so many schools to be raised with public contri 
a butions. In constructing these 50 per cent of the cost would come from the 
Bovernment and 50 per cent from the villagers. It might have been possible 
for the teacher to raise two schools in this way, but not ten. Gradually, in sd 
defence, they adopted a technique of fabrication in order to meet their targets 
з would double the estimate of cost for the school building, get half К 

government, build it with that amount, and say the other half o v 
government had ee all). Gradually, however, it came to be realised on 

assume most of the responsibility for these proje 


А ý d 
In this context, it became extremely difficult to establish new {шей 


1 à ; ent 
balwadis based on community donations, participation and пуо]уёШ а 


і i : en 
TM Mr RR e Were closer to what the original balwadis иШ 5 a 
ba ucational institutions with adult li d a few wel 
u classes an | 
id health programmes Y It literacy D 


7 А attached. The changed atmosphere creato ag 
difficulties that had not b : 8 11186014 
[ne 9 een there earlier in i ing and adm 
programmes, earlier in implementing 
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»roblem when feelings of community spirit were high. Then the 
not usually а A mobilise the youth to see that the orchards and gardens were 
male pu equ ently it became far more difficult to do this. In some cases 
cared for. yas hired to look after the agricultural programme and given a 
a gardener Ei itself in order to keep an eye on it and prevent pilferage of 
hut in the E other garden produce. In some areas the gardens and orchards 
the fruits A not maintained. In others a male social education organiser (SEO) 
ha to spend his time in taking care of them. Senior officials in the 
[шеш began to question the value of having a male SEO or even an 
SEW spend his time in maintaining gardens when he had been hired to do 
educational work. In cases where the gardener's salary had to be paid, it 
was felt that the produce from the garden should at least cover the cost of 
his salary. The whole point of the programme, however, was not to sell the 
produce, but to provide food for the children's meal programme. The cost 
ofthis programme went up considerably when a gardener had to be hired. 


Nutrition Programme 

The special nutrition programme was to be implemented by the tribal 
welfare department. It was a nutrition programme for the feeding of children 
between 3 and 6 and expectant mothers. It could be started anywhere where 
there was a need for it. Being a difficult programme to supervise it was put 
e balwadis because these were convenient places for the children to 
Collect. 
oe TH many difficulties in implementing the programme. А = 
some of (s was required to get food to the balwadi centres an 
necessar 3 officers responsible were disinclined to do the work that M 
De n Де al officers may be required in the long run to pete A is 
aswell. The E 1t is a heavy responsibility. There were many other prob ү 
ate, and dis ND when they did getto the balwadi, might have been m E 
cook might might have been considerable pilferage. On other occasio 

sht not turn up at the balwadi. Still, where it did work well, the 


Progra 
ment mme fulfilled an important role for those who most needed supple- 
ary nutrition. 


th Merestingly, 
е Villagers in th 
utions of 


however, the special nutrition programme was rejected by 
€ north district who preferred to continue giving voluntary 
al nutri food themselves. This stemmed partly from the fact that. 
ended e "Ion programme covered not only the children who regular 
“ш. lea шаш but also many others who only came to the Баји 
di еу es this disrupted the regular balwadi programme, the villa 
mieten atte, 160 to continue their own voluntary meal programme for 
ending the d 
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particularly in ICDS blocks, due to the shortage of qualified Workers, Th 
are supposed to be 5 ANMs (auxilliary nurse-cum-midwife) and 2 n 
visitors but these positions were not filled due to the shorta th 


ge of suitay 
able 
health personnel. 


Equipment i i 
Tripura’s reliance on equipment imported from other parts of Indi 


during this period when the Tripura Handloom and Handicraft Development 
Corporation (HHDC) began supplying locally made Montessori apparatus 
obtained from a private contractor. А set of Montessori apparatus for 
language and mathematics normally selling for Rs. 1600 was sold to Social 
Education for Rs. 1400 by the Corporation. The quality was considerably 
inferior to that of the original supplier and the element of profit extremely 
high. The major saving was in shipping costs from Hyderabad and the 
certainty of receiving the apparatus ordered. Some earlier shipments from 
Hyderabad had been badly pilfered en route. 

It is possible, however, to make locally a wide variety of good quality, 
sturdy toys and educational apparatus suitable for balwadis at a very reason- 
able cost. This was demonstrated in a prototype project carried out at the 
Industries Department Design Centre in Agartala recently. Just to give one 

Ж example, take the Montessori number rods. A set of number rods purchased 
from the official supplier cost Rs. 110. A set supplied by the Tripura HHDC 
cost Rs. 88. In the toys prototype project a similar number rod was made for 
between Rs. 15-20 (for raw materials and labour) Adding a reasonable 
amount for profit and overhead, it should still cost no more than Rs. 30. 
But why is it necessary to make wooden number rods? Bamboo is abun- 
dantly available locally. A very good set of bamboo number rods which would 
be equally useful in teaching a child the basic concepts of length, number - 
and measurements in centimetres, can be made for only Rs. 2.3. They a 
might not last as long as a set of wooden number rods, but they could DE 
replaced every two years for a long time and still be cheaper (and just 9 — 
effective) Шап the more costly wooden ones, whether their plc? R 
Rs. 110, Rs. 88, or Rs. 30. 
The Vikaswadi Experiment in Maharashtra also demonstrated that many 


Er: | 
varieties of low-cost educational equipment could be made to replace t 


| n 
ore Й TU 1 : єй | 
> expensive Montessori apparatus but still teach the same conc?! n 
regard to such innoy 


alions those associated with the Vikaswadi Exe E 
Kosbad are miles ahead of those working in the Tripura balwadi n. 
nme. Considerable research Was carried out at Kosbad to find ош ПП 
cost adaptations of Montessori apparatus could be made that 7 
З ach the same concepts (Naik, 1978, pp. 8-10). This equipme y 
ed for and used in the Kosbad balwadis, The toys prototype P x 
t many similar types of low-cost educational equipment © ; 
‘pura, but unfortunately the results of this research have” 


a ended 
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he balwadis. No entrepreneurs enterprising enough to take up 
UA зе items on a large scale at reasonable prices have come 
- qe SUPP Bo. State Government has shown a disinclination to take up any 
ee that they are produced. м 
“ү have been encountered in obtaining other teaching materials, 
а rimm teaching materials required for the balwadis and adult 
! s Бө mme has been prepared. It includes slates, chalk, alphabet 
erty Г blackboards. The Social Education Department would like to 
M slates for all the children, 30-35 at least for each balwadi, but these 
Es. always be procured. They are made locally, but it is difficult to obtain 
dates of good quality. There is not always the sense of responsibility on the 
part of those making them to do the work well when they are given a large 
government order. 4 
© Another problem arising in connection with equipment has been the fact 
that the Montessori apparatus purchased in earlier years has not been 
maintained. Visiting many balwadis one will see sandpaper letters in which 
most of the sandpaper has worn away, number rods on which most of the 
paint has disappeared, spindle boxes with many of the counting spindles 
missing, and moveable alphabet sets that may have lost more than half of their 
| ШӘ It is only to be expected that after 10-15 years there would be some 
| ee in equipment and that some provision for maintenance or 
a d be required. It would certainly be possible to make repairs 
быш seems inclined to go to the botheration of seeing that 
ary repairs are carried out. 


Meals 


б гы ication that was characteristic of the earlier officers and 
Tre recruited for pun became much more difficult to find in those who 
Mucation Worker c 18 programme in the seventies. А position as а social 

as One requiri ше to be regarded as a job, just like any other job, and 
чї o "ing a high degree of dedication and commitment. The idea 
Poker. i -Bread (and it was by no means confined to social education 


| n at One с come endemic in many other parts of the State Govern- 
e E Шие о co collect his salary without having to do very much for it. 
| sti argy’ came to characterise many government departments 


1 Uti 
h Ons а . 
ч nd this affected social education workers as much as the 


W of t с 
“Mselveg о т officials tried to maintain the standard but they 
ic, aming against the tide without being strong enough or 


Suffic 
бег; ently larg 


Os | | 
t levels $ (Block Development Officers), transferred, or absorbed 


Sther State Government departments. These were th 
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officers who had been trained in community development and yh 
absorbed and assimilated its approach and ideals. Those replacing: 
had not had such a direct exposure to this approach and in many К. 
not of the same calibre as the earlier officers and supervisors had 
fair to the new officers, however, they were not working at a time when y. D. 
ideals of personal service and dedication to a cause like nation-building | 
community development were in the air as they had been earlier, All ans 
factors obviously had an effect on the quality and intensity of the DOREM 
Another factor that may have affected the ideals of those running ty | 
programme was the enormous growth in its size. Something that Works ona f 
pilot scale because of the efforts of a few dedicated and committed officen | 
and workers cannot always be expanded indefinitely without some dij in | 
of the original ideals. This was particularly true with the balwadi programme | 
based as it was on an intensely personal approach at all levels. In this conte | 
the fact that it did prove possible to create as many as 140 full-fledged Баай | 
was, in itself, a rather remarkable accomplishment. The lack of adequit | 
supervisory personnel made it difficult to sustain the programme let alone | 
increase it. Obviously it is not possible for a social education organist | 
with anywhere between 50-100 balwadis to supervise to give attention, inp f 
ration and proper guidance to all. Ji 
Gradually, in the period between 1972-78, an institution began to eit [ 
that was probably more in tune with changed times. The balwadi was sil d 
an important institution for the education of pre-school children and mat) \ 
adults in the community who wanted to take part in literacy programme i 
other classes of practical value. It was still the point of articulation fot | 
variety of health, nutrition and welfare services. Its facilities were M | 
still used by the community and its leaders might show the balwadi n 
gardens to VIP visitors with great pride, saying *We built it all eer | 
but the fact still remained that it had shifted from being а comm 
institution to being yet another bureaucratic, government-run and g0 
ment-maintained institution. n 
This is а problem for any pilot project started by enthusiast d 
and which is enlarged on a much broader scale later. The problems a ji 
sion become even more pronounced when the social climate for these? T | 
15 not a supportive one. Such was the condition during the seveni и a | 
only agree with Naik’s conclusion that projects like a balwadi Е ql 
ultimately have “to be conducted and promoted by teachers 25 Г К 
Workers possessing the strengths and weaknesses of ordinary Ре0? 
1978, pp. 93-4). f 
There Seem to be two alternate courses in such a situation: The 
design a programme based on high ideals to be carried out 


workers, try to instil these ideals into those who join the ye 
them as much physical 


best. The other alter: 


had | 


Cases Were | 
been, To 


р 
m.p 


vert: 


C worki 


main. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
ee Е 


ROREM Ur = 


S them f 
ES Were if 
Tog ff 
hen the | 
ngani { 
Г f 
ramme f 
ing th P 
ks ona f 
offices J 
liluting J 
amme f 
conten f 
ай E 
йш f 
t alone 
ganisi f 
„insi f 


evoe f 
as sil E 
{ mat) Y 
ies at 
a fort 
ШЙ! 
and i | 
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uld be to make an assessment of what the trainees are most likely to 
hat WO accomplish in carrying out the programme, the social atmosphere 
be able Шу will be working, the attitudes ofthe villagers іп (ће areas where 
ip which Me will be placed, and then design a programme based on these 
their PUR will be suitable for conditions as they exist. The Tripura balwadi 
facts E. started out following the first path. Possibly by the most recent 
Be ot its history when it has been under the direction of a CPI(M) 
i with political values which differ considerably from those of its 
predecessors in power, the balwadi programme has moved closer to the 
second alternative. The programme has changed considerably in the past 
year and а half since the election of the CPI(M) Government. The fact that 
ithas not only continued but has actually been doubled, gives some indication 
ofthe fact that the new Government recognisesthe value ofthe programme and 
wants it to continue. It is only to be expected that there would be some 
changes. It is interesting to see these in the context of 1979, the Interna- 
tional Year of the Child. 


THE BALWADI PROGRAMME IN 1979 


As an indication of its concern for the children of the State, the CPI(M) 
Government drew up a 12-point programme to commemorate the 
Re Many of these are welfare measures for children, including the 
үс of destitute children's homes in three districts and special wards 
orchildren in two district hospitals. 

(ы important of the welfare programmes for this year, however, 
baladis n. at Rs. 14 lakhs the most expensive), is the opening of 600 new 
implemented ss RR of related welfare programmes for children will be 
Will be Carried E е balwadis this year. Immunisation ofall balwadi s 
antigen iar: by the health directorate. This will include giving the E e 

ere will He of evel as vaccinations for smallpox, cholera, and р, E 
Year, А] Of the d ea nutrition programme in the new balwadis opened this 

omething ne Wadi children will be given a meal of rice and dal. 3 
Stam Panchayat уйа Ше balwadi programme now is the involvement of the 
Now they а S. Earlier the panchayats were not given much responsibility. 


МП рео le E “Ing directly involved in programmes and schemes for their 

“minis А “ing given funds and actual programmes to implement and 

th One or ШОШ, of these are programmes for the welfare of children. : 

is "уда Er in which the gram panchayats have become involved їп 

estan Stamme is that of having the responsibility for selecting the 
Д 


Mada е oe new balwadis, Previously the centres where they would be i 
ison OY vi Selected by social education officers on the basis of requests 
5 Who wanted a balwadi in their area. Now each panchayat 
2 and they select the villages where the balwadis are to b 
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As part of the CPI(M) Government's programme to decentralis 
stration, each social education district supervisor has been given $ 
power of up to Rs. 2,000, but this sanctioning has to be done inc 
with the gram panchayats. 
| Selection of the school mother or gram lakshmi, who assists the Бају 
| worker, is done by the panchayats now. She is selected from the villag 

which the balwadi is placed. 

The panchayats may also help to supervise the balwadi workers, Accord: 
ing to the guidelines established by the education department, each SEW 
has two duties, conducting the children's programme in the morning and the 
women's programme in the afternoon. In practice, however, there haye 
been many SEWs who did nothing for the rest of the day once the balwadi 
programme was finished. One education official stated: 


€ admini. 
anctiopin 
Onsultatigs 


adi 
e in 


With the coming of panchayat leadership this trend may be reversed. They l 
are taking an interest in what is happening in the balwadis, in what the | 
lower level government officials are doing. This could lead to a revival 
of the programmes that should exist over and above the normal 
programme. 


Another way in which the panchayats may become involved in the balwadi 
programme in the future is to have responsibility for constructing and 
maintaining the balwadi building. There is now a feeling on the part of sone 
members of the government that it may be too much of a burden on some of 
the poorer villagers to provide the building themselves, and that the govem- | 
ment should be responsible for all expenses connected with its construction 
These could be administered by the panchayats. Last year, for example 
the panchayats were given funds for the maintenance and construi? 
of primary schools throughout the State. Since that time there have been 
problems with these buildings. Many schools were damaged and roofs blow! 
away by the strong winds of the April Nor’ westers this year, but they wd | 
all been repaired. In fact, it is hoped that it may be possible to complet 
the primary school buildings in the State this year. Having been g% i, 
23 responsibility for building up the local schools and taking care of er 

. panchayats have so far met this responsibility very well. The same P funds | 
. could be used for construction and maintenance of the balwadis Wi ug 
ie r this coming from the government. hat the 
E Those associated with the earlier programme, however; feel Uo 
ees Should contribute the largest part of the cost and 4 
* nstructing the building. It is felt that only in this way will they P 
EN that the building is theirs and not the government's. They Uu 
ix ng 1s essential for the building up of a true community |. | 
"3 E, Me pude Expecting the government to p С oc 

seme it n of the building, is not such a good thi 
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wadi 
ji Bal 


x. fri 
o much dependence on the government and breaks down the 


1 
; ars tO M. 
n. 9 s 1s sense ОГ self-reliance. i 
g M omun fthat spirit, however, has gone already and a symptom of this may 
| i Much E fact that construction of primary schools and balwadis in some 
seen 0 t of the new Food for Work programme (FFW) in the 


Ll 
zi 


. Ж s become par a NE o дшн 

xi uo A labourers are also repairing balwadi buildings in areas where the 
п ig sers themselves have not become mobilised to do the work. 

mum 

| 

ү № organisational Structure om : 

the | Im March, 1979, the organisational structure of the Social Education 
Y | sun changed. Partly due to the growth in size of the programme, the 


di | Sion was upgraded to that of a full ‘wing’ of the Education Directorate, 
| mda Director of Social Education appointed. Previously the highest position 
| inSocial Education was that of Joint Director. 


у | 
he | DIFFICULTIES IN ADMINISTERING THE PROGRAMME 

val р 

u | The opening of 600 new balwadis in a single year has presented many of 


| Son problems. Difficulties have been encountered in recruiting suitable 

| | Vul the balwadis, giving them adequate training, obtaining and construct- 

d | а buildings, finding suitable accommodation in the villages for the 

№ | Й i à Workers, equipping the balwadis, and getting food and other supplies 

E Toren The distances some of the girls have to go on foot to reach 

4 E. there ee opened in the more remote and backward areas, where 
| roads, have also caused problems. 


m 2 n 

b | pner 

on | Vüginally it 

| HA meee thought that the balwadi worker would be selected 
"mp ad deci could be recruited from each village where the panchayat 


Y d i to ae зав As in the ICDS scheme, however, it was not 

lig, cation Minist ЕЕ from each village. The strategy finally adopted 
| T9 O Were matricu] er for recruitment was to invite applications from 
к IN lected for NE ates, then a girl from the closest village to the balwadi 
m fi. ho Ppointment, That way, the girl would still be fairly close to 
Mts, Partic ^ Because of the difficulty of getting matriculates 
adi wo ularly among the tribal girls, the requirement that 


er be a à 
Yor Criteri Matriculate was relaxed. 


| Milies. ita a Selection was to give emphasis to girls who came — 
P tive а] eady dition, the government has not selected anyone with 
fi li gir], in Ra BOVernment service. Generally, they have tried to 


s га li areas and tribal girls in tribal areas; matching | 
1 Worker With that of the village. F^ 
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Training 
It has not been possible to give the three months’ training cour | 
> se loth | 
Cn E 


balwadi workers. There are no funds to give them long traini em 
institution large enough to accommodate them in any case, € ШЙ! Tm 
education officials. They are, instead, being given orientation "€ | Aet 
of group meetings in 5-6 balwadis with the balwadi workers NE 4 
mothers. Their training has been described іп this way: жщ 
They are assembled in one place from 7 a.m. to noon. We һа А 
discussions. We discuss with them their duties and what they are E 19 
to do. What a balwadi is, and how it is different from a primary We ш 
Then they are taken to a local balwadi so they can watch hoy i E 
functioning. This we are doing in the case of adult literacy tex pur 
too. We can't give them good training, but we are discussing with tke} E: 
the objectives of the programme, how to use the materials and soon 4 ^ 
It however remains to be seen whether this type of limited ойе D 
programme will adequately prepare the new workers for the impor E 
tasks they are required to do. There has been much criticism of the sf E 
balwadi programme for this reason. | a 
Without training arrangements for so many people it will lead to c ji ү 
They have not defined anything, what they will do, nobody KO V yo 
Previously a centre wasn't opened unless a trained teacher could i$ 4. degr 
there. Nobody knows what these new 600 are doing. There 1510 U^ - Be 
ше structure. They are only thinking about developing t nor Ж B 
P е equipment? Where is the accommodation? The balwads VE. and: 
pened without thinking of any of these problems. р 
Some wh ; ne jai | $ 
Aum dn D p died with the earlier balwadi prog a | ү 
арс: се the Rs. 14 lakhs being spent on the e gii p. 
P RE nore into training and equipping the balwa "mI | by | 
rge training centres, the spirit of innovation that marka | 


day i е! 
S h baly adi programme, y h training co st! 
of t e ү, when а rests; 


in a tent placed in а paddy field in the period between ha" c gig 


invok i on 
ed again to find some way to accommodate large go educ 
0 б 


Th Г ; н 
vi ed enough social education organisers 40 s 
e State with ificati he man 

satisfactorily. qualifications to teach 1 

tee workers in the earlier programme had to kno = 
Ue nutrition and child care as well as pre-school educati. 
: ше these to the adults in the community. Respo "E 
Ee dificult to carry out without proper and careful ur 

© anganwadi workers for the ICDS blocks are still be 
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entre in Kakraban, however. Fifty girls are receiving 


raining at the € 3 2 с er сч Ей 
tly the Tripura council for child welfare is giving its 


oaths” | 


Jens ‚еге, Concurren ; ut н К 
um paining T зе at the gram sevika training centre in Arundhatinagar, 
n. У отаку fifty girls аге also trained in this course. 

AW үй. 
hag | An 

gi 
умр CONCLUSIONS AND REFLECTIONS ON THE PROGRAMME 


gh the Tripura balwadi programme has seen many changes during 


Ve str set diferent periods of its twenty-year history, there can be no doubt 
ШИ! about its value whether one is considering this from the point of view of full- 
y sth 3 fedged balwadis or basic balwadis only. The balwadi, in whatever form it 
ow iti] appeared in Tripura, was, and continues to be, an important institution for 
а sit and community education. It is an interesting thought in this, the Inter- 
ШЗ national Year of the Child, that the child himself could provide the entry 
5001 


| pint to such an important collection of community services. Particularly 
| during the period of the full-fledged balwadi, adoption of a balwadi 


ешш f 3 PEN A E 
к | programme proved to be an effective means of building up community spirit, 
ш} 


the nf 3 t 
| balvadi programme began and a balwadi centre was established, those orga- 


| бщ it could keep adding programmes to the original institution, which is 
odes: d did. But first of all they started with the child. 
шй V. mne of balwadis has been one of the most successf ul government 
j best deeree тА ооаонакед in the State if опе can judge success by the 
(ПШ ттеп pansion and the many requests made by other villagers that the 
Me nlike вр balwadis for their children also. 
d ados it a situation reported by Naik at Kosbad Hill (Naik, 1978, p. 49 
their ERAN у not been difficult to persuade Tripura parents to send 
, B0—Unless a е balwadi nor has it been difficult to persuade the children 
course they had an unpopular teacher. From the beginning 
s lagers were able to appreciate the value of the balwadi. 
Open balwa dis rst few demonstration balwadis, itwas the government policy 
Bened, The i Шу where the villagers themselves had requested that one 
ids. Ns pomme was always carefully explained to them so that 
ap Ми Children ull understanding of what the balwadi could do for them 


Stems j 

adis a А the Case that from the time of the appearance of the earliest 
considera. tional value was considered by the villagers themselves 
Vand hara © importance, One should never underestimate the value 
child to a “Sed mother of the opportunity of being able to send a pre- 
She соц P'ace where he would be looked after safely for a few hours 
ill q OM With her household tasks without distraction. But the 


aS still : 
Atay not regarded as just a baby-sitting or baby-minding insu 


educational offerings of the balwadi be upgrade 


acommunity centre, and a place to offer services to the community. Once the 74 


У Stage in the programme it was the parents шее Шо 2S 
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so that their children would have some exposure to w 
mathematics. 

It has been a widespread phenomenon throughout postin 
India that people from all levels of society have come to 
and importance of education. Earlier, an illiterate tribal 


riting, reading w 
› ag 


depen. l 
: | 
Appreciate the j 
QUE aL. agricultural т 
have been content to see his children follow in his footsteps with] 


Т WE 
or concern about their receiving any education. In the past м e 3 | 
five years, however, such attitudes have changed considerably and even a P 
living in backward areas of remote States like Tripura see the value of exp t 
their children to educational opportunities as soon as possible, They m í 
still drop out of school before completing class 5, but they will at leis of P 
those few years and pick up the rudiments of an education. Hopefully) | 
next generation will go even farther. It is significant to note in thiscona ЧЕ 
that the Tripura Education Department has definite evidence оен — € 
in the Kamalpur demonstration project area, which has always had tht} 1 
balwadi programme, the school dropout rate is considerably lower thas} | 
the other sub-divisions, a fact which they directly attribute to participatind} € 
children in the balwadi programme. i | 
From the point of view of government officials who are гевроп |. Е 
administering the programme, its main educational value is the fact hui € 
helps to develop the school-going habit in young children, thereby gii 5 
form and structure to their daily programme at a young and impressiontt | А 
age. This has been observed to make the transition to full-time алби y 
4 а primary school considerably easier for them. | A | f 
Another important value of the balwadi programme as perceived ie К, 

cials in the department is the improvement that it can make in the e 
of a child who comes from a backward, illiterate family. When admit x i 
primary school he sees that he is different from the children areis] a 
parents who ‘have already prepared their children so they have an edge | 
the children coming from homes with illiterate parents.” n 

According to the Tripura Education Secretary: 

Thi ОИ E 
us can affect the whole psychology of the child. He | „р ® 
| children who come from educated homes, he knows it and i NI. а 
in the primary school level. He develops a self-definition ups eave 


с 7 i i f, 
ignorant than they are and this feeling of inferiority may К a 
Going to the balwadi before entering primary school, he 7 am 


. . 5 ў 
ріск up those things which the children from better ho?" 
their own families. 


: pid а @ 

If the children are not educated then their people wl serail Ta 
Even illiterates understand that these days and they are | 
children to the balwadi and primary schools. 
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Tr 
n value of the Tripura balwadi programme, therefore, has been 


tg ul b enr to raise the general educational ug of the people of the State. 
Duas it has undoubtedly helped to improve the overall educational 
И ү the poorest and the most Баса children. 
leu, E nother value of the balwadi is that of teaching children at the time when 
ist mif are most capable of learning. Child psychologists seem to be almost 
hogy they M in their agreement that the ages between 3-6 are the ones in 
tenp f E. children are the most receptive to educational opportunities, This is 
n trii E de age when they are most full of curiosity and capable of acquiring quite 
рю winishing amounts of knowledge, including additional languages, the 
куш ability to read and write, voluminous vocabularies and elements of mathe- 
‘al matics up to and including multiplication and division. The problem with 
scone most conventional systems of education is the fact that they start the 
famh education of children after the most sensitive period for learning has 
thets | Passed. From that point on it is an uphill task trying to educate them. As 
"e|? proof of this fact one has only to compare the case in which a three-year old 
ntind) child can pick up as many as three languages with equal fluency in all, with 
| f thesituation of a 10-year old child who is trying to acquire a second language. 
sie]. Even developed western countries have created serious problems in their 
үш educational systems by not responding to this basic situation of tremendous 
їй!  nsitivity to learning in the 3-6 age group. Most western primary schools do 
sion [ hot accept children until they are 5 or 6 and only a fortunate few are able to 
йшй Y i о а nursery school which сап give them an adequate introduction to the 
: M learning. Those who can attend Montessori schools are the most 
kr T e of all, but unhappily, such schools tend to be available only to the 
y Miele ш à few countries in the world. 
M. | кап child psychologist has even gone so far as to suggest that if ; 
jg à good асту E a choice between borrowing money to send his child to ў 
, there is no c gol when he is four or to go to a good college when he is 
nurse question in his mind as to what the choice should be; a good 


Ту school (Dobson, 1970, p. 201). 


tom thie ы: 

р Seng a x Point of view, Indian children who have an opportunity to 
jee ter og Adis with a well-designed and well-executed programme may be 
Б ao seems m many children in the more affluent west. In this respect India 
ye Thong, C Well ahead of many other developing countries. In a survey 
am IE Gom, p education for rural children and youth carried out for UNICEF, — 
їй > ToSser and Ahmed state: 

| We hay i 


fort noted fe 
(1973 Утан 
Бу 


E organised community efforts to create opportuni! t 
© social development and growth of pre-school childr 


2 


In f: 
Aro 
3 Serio ley со se 
nly КО de that pre-school age children are one of the 


c H > . . | | 
Stoups’ insofar as receiving nonformal edu 
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concerned (1973, p. 57). A 
By developing balwadi programmes which аге often specificall 
for the children in rural and backward areas, India has taken Very cong 
| and positive steps towards a goal which has been considered to be E 
| importance since independence, that of social justice. Given the condition 
| great social inequality which exist in the country, children in rural area 
have a long way to go before they can catch up with their more Sophisticated 
urban counterparts, but, at least, with the assistance of rural balwadi prog. 
rammes in backward States like Tripura, they have been able to take the 
first steps towards achieving educational equality. With the right kind of | 
guidance, continued allocation of resources, and firm direction, the next 


generation may come even closer to that goal. 


Y designed 
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Social Welfare System 


welfare system 
d, like allother 
from the 


The basic tenets and programmes of any social 
reflect the values of the society in which they function an 
social institutions, they do not arise in a vacuum; they stem 
Customs, statutes, and practices of the past. 


„ шә 
Е Боп. Poor Law to elata 
Walter I. Trattner, 1974. T 
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HE UNION Territory of Delhi with a high density of population of 2,738 
persons per sq. km. and a continuous influx of people in the capital 
| fomall corners of the country in search of employment has led to a sharp 
[ ' population growth during the past few decades. Delhi’s population which 
rath [D 263 million in 1961 rose to 4.06 million in 1971. Of this, urban segment 
| amounted for almost 90 per cent.* Children were 1.57 million and formed 

38.6 per cent of the total. 

Bil | Thus, child care, juvenile delinquency, girls of tender age exposed to moral 
danger, broken families, accute congestion (with consequent lack of avenues 
constructive recreation) and-children living in slums are all problems that 

\ have to be viewed against the background of an accelerated pace of urbanisa- 

| Wncoupled with a rapid rise in population. This has, in turn, necessitated 

б the as ofa comprehensive and well-knit welfare infrastructure. 

qm cn in Delhi were in an embryo stage at the солиши 

an, with only three Government managed institutions : 


| (i) А children’s home established in 1938, under the Bombay Children’s 
Lb (i ae extended to Delhi; 

4 (i à Y Noyce school for the deaf and dumb; and 

» »vetnment rescue home for women and girls rescued from brothels. 


Besides : 
»8 1 А 
Чу funetionin orphanages for children and two schools for the blind were 


ар 

M Delhi = Successive five-year plan periods, social services for children 
NUS ; кезш developed and the facility for case work treatment, 
a ined E P i ducation and vocational training has been interes 
Sl institu: ave also been made to strengthen and expand institution 


E : 
Children Kel Services to cater to the requirements of special categori 


of ur 
OW rosy m those belonging to denotified tribes and healthy childr І 
S: The programmes and services for child welfare = 


ш + 
3 Зоо 


* Census 9f India, 1971. 
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been accorded the highest priority, as a vital component 
development of social services, which are understood to mean « 
attempt that aims at helping towards a mutual adjustment of is a 
and their social environments.” 


SERVICES FOR CHILDREN IN DELHI 


Delhi has, at present, 14 institutions for the care, education, t 
rehabilitation of the destitutes and neglected children as also 
quents with an annual coverage of about 2,100 children. As against this the 
foster home care services cover only about 500 children, Thus, in the ns. | 
of well-developed non-institutional child care services, as in the develops | ў 
societies, institutionalisation still remains the main instrument for childcare 

Broadly, the existing institutional services in Delhi are classified al 10 
statutory and non-statutory. These сап be further categorised as Correction] 
and non-correctional. Moreover, while the directorate of social welfare 
j directly responsible for managing the institutions under its control, its reguli. 
tory responsibilities extend to institutions run by voluntary organisation | 
agencies, through the provisions of the Licensing of Institutions Act. | 

The statutory institutions are governed by the provisions of the Chili | 
Act 1960, enforced in 1962. In pursuance of the provisions contained in Deli 
Children Rules, 1961, the Delhi Children (Management, Functions ant 
Responsibilities of Special Schools, Children’s Homes and Observation 
Homes) Rules, 1964 have been framed. These rules provide detailed guideline 
for the principal functionaries, prescribe an exhaustive list of their dutiesatd 
responsibilities and touch upon varied aspects of critical significance 18 
comprehensive provisions for the custody, treatment, education and traimng | 
of the inmates are applicable to non-government children’s homes, sp? 
pur and observation homes certified or recognised under the Children Ad | 
* . | 
.. Viewed against this background, the administration and manageneid | 
institutions for children deserve detailed consideration in their various fi | 
| 
| 


1, training an | 
Juvenile delin | 


They are of operational relevance to all those concerned with social sort | 
Е Even with a comparatively more diversified and developed m. | 
institutional services for the welfare of children, certain operational E. | 
of institutional management need to be emphasised to bring about | jt 
: degree of qualitative improvement. Some of these are: absence Ш at 
buildings, Overcrowding; lack of job-oriented training facilities; 5 7 et | 
of trained personnel; paucity of funds; and inadequate attention “et j 
care and rehabilitation aspects. Some recent studies have 2150 U^ 
. the need to make our institutions more ‘humane’. 


е eo 
K y qut 
cu : r ial | 
е У. Jagannadham, "Social Administration" in Encyclopaedia DUE 
India, Volume II, pp. 218-225, А 
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ase issues came ир before the Public Accounts Committee 
k Sabha in 1973-74. The Committee had before it the report 
erand Auditor General of india for 1971-72, Union 
Civi), which was laid on the table of the House in April 

he РАС while examining the paragraphs relating to the Ministry 
pp. The and Social Welfare, devoted its attention to the implementation 
[ ios schemes and programmes in Delhi including those relating 
ol t 


ray | are of children. 
dd | to the welfare of ch 
кр CHILDREN'S HOMES 
se f 
elopg f г д : : Se j 
(d | The Committee was informed that four categories of children were sent 
feda } fo these institutions: 
ction | ; я ; 
fares | 1. Those who have been begging and who have run away from their 
ош. | homes; 
sation i 2. Those who have no one to keep them—orphans; 
| 3. Those who may have parents but whose parents are unable to look 
їйї р after them due to poverty or because they are uncontrollable; and 
Delti | 4 Those living in undesirable places as in brothels and known to be 
s anl leading a depraved life."? 
vation k 
elin Y T children’s home for boys at Kingsway Camp which previously à 
a “tioned under the Children's Aid Society, from 1938 to 1950, was taken 


ek бу the Delhi Administration in 1951. It is the biggest children’s institu- 


m lution of its ķi e. P i 
UR uh its kind, functioning under the directorate of social welfare, Delhi y 
ү Em E The following table provides information regarding the 
к вре oe the number of escapes, the percentage of escapes and total 
m “incurred during the period 1969-70 to 1972-733 
acels: | 
е DATA PERTAINING TO CHILDREN'S HOME, DELHI 
i | i Jr Average No. of Total | 
pa | Е Admission Discharge . strength escapes expenditure 
e" 0) G) @) 6) p 
"E м Rs. lakh) 
jt | ОШ 448 182 549 174 4.24 
а im 375 494 665 192 35 
E хещ 660 169 570 179 0 
582 241 578 234 Е M 
ee ЫЛЕ 
From the y А ud гл ' 1 
\ Infor : И х Ministr: 
E le д mation furnished to the Committee by the Ministry 
id, \ Counts З 430.3: 
y P. 46 Ray ее (1973-74) Fifth Lok Sabha—129th Report, р. 43 З 
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Education and Social Welfare (Department of Social Welfare, Gover 
of India), as also from the evidence given before it, the situation vim 
ed is summarised below: 


Dent f 
merg. p 


(i) On an average 500-600 children were kept in the childr 
against the sanctioned capacity of 250.4 | 
(ii) The per capita expenditure in respect of some institutions for childr | 
not only showed variations but the expenditure on administrativeoya | 
heads in certain cases also seemed to be fairly high. For instance a | 
of the total per capita expenditure of Rs. 191 in respect ofa hometo | 
the mentally retarded children, administration accounted for Rs. 
(43.08 per cent) per capita expenditure per month, and in another | 
case the per capita expenditure on inmates per month was Rs. [ij | 
i.e., 56.02 per cent.5 


en’s home 


Viewed thus, the possibility of institutions investing a major portiond: f 
available resources on the staff component and infrastructure at the cost! | 
beneficiary interests cannot be ruled out. To what extent cost benefit nom 
could be applied in this area is a question which admits of divergent answer, ff 
and the situation is yet to crystalise. 

Another aspect of institution management which places a severe strit | 
on the functionaries relates to the escape of inimates from the institution | 
For instance, the number of inmates who escaped from the Children Hon Y 
in Delhi and its annexues varied from 174 to 192 in each of the three y? 
1969-70 to 1971-72. This was attributed to shortage and unsatisfactory cond: 
tions of accommodation in the institution. It was also contended that thi 
phenomenal escape was not the fault of the institution but was regarded asthe | 
part of the process of adjustment of a child.® It was, however, cone 
that the causes leading to escape could be traced to the living conditio | 
were not conducive and thebuilding housing this institution Was overcron n | 
Simultaneously, the need for treating the children in a ‘human fashion | 
also underlined. oli 

, Thus, the shortage of accommodation, particularly in large деш tb | 
cities like Delhi, leads to overcrowding. The PAC which conside, y 
aspect in some detail, in respect of institutions for children 694 a prë 
run under the Children’s Act in Delhi, therefore, suggested that БЛ 
possible, it should be ensured that the actual strength of these hor m | 
much more than the sanctioned capacity, for which accommodat cro" 
be provided."8 Overcrowding in institutions, as in the case © 

48 

SUN Accounts Committee (1973-74), Fifth Lok Sabha, 129th Report; p 
SIbid., p. 55(2.76). 
"Ibid. p. 56(2.78). 
Ibid., p. 59(2.87). 
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eglect of children. Very often, the atmosphere of tolerance, 
o 


ne ton к тый Я 
а. олс Eus and mutual trust which ought to prevail, is conspicuously 
) 5 апаш € 

yndersta 

pissing: bviously is that the optimum capacity of an institution 


edy O 
Н having due regard to adequacy of accommodation, staff and 
shou: ? 


facilities. While this is conceded, it may not always be administratively 
oiher 14 К 


home 


0ге | 


ible to keep inmate-population within prescribed limits, since children are 

ove. | bs d to these institutions through the juvenile courts/child welfare 

€ ou | M It is just desirable that the variation in inmate-population should 
0: . 


me for 
Rs p 
nother do 
5. р 


wt be so sharp as to disrupt staff-inmate ratio leading to minimisation of 

contact, lack of rapport and an overall deterioration in the level of services 
a » . 

which, even otherwise, falls short of the required standards. 


PERSONNEL 


iono | 
ой | 
noms f 
sve T 


Staffing pattern of these institutions is another area which has hitherto 
remained largely neglected. Competent, qualified and efficient personnel are 
ihe essential pre-requisite of any organisation for the realisation of the 
objectives envisaged and the tasks assigned. A social worker, moreover, 
requires a higher degree of flexibility and adaptability to perform the compli- 
cated task of handling the child in a manner so as to facilitate the development 


strain [ 
ition’. | 


How V fits potentialities. It has been emphasised that as against the impersonal 
yas { Tuüusm of the traditional administrative structures, “а concern for emphatic 
cond: f Mderstanding, a comprehensiveness in approach and a personal warmth”? 
iit are distinctive features of social administration. 

ast f kno Tofessionally trained social worker is better equipped, because of his 
i | ШОШ and awareness of the techniques of social work, which in turn 


be land оо; outlook and attitude towards the problems that have to 
OWever 8 With competence, skill and соттопѕепѕе. Experience has, 
1 M en that in the absence of a well-defined staff development prog- 
ШЙ aspect commonly ignored or neglected in other areas of public 


Stration—, 
Caliroera «s n—even the professionally trained personnel tend to iore 
tati ang imperso 


| 
ye! | 
p ws 


120 | Med an um nal attitude. There is inadequate appreciation of the 
СО MUT Portance of in-service training of the personnel working in these 
ji | оре E MS for training of supervisory personnel, case-workers 
pi Bathe, °БОПез of staff are by and large non-existent. 

Өй [С Чаш, 2 Well-developed institutional service presupposes development of 


Meds ор. 261 person. 
Managem e Particular c 
the dling, ОЁ institut 


nel and provision of facilities to meet the specific 
ategory of beneficiaries. In more specific terms, the 
59 ions meant for children categorised as the destin 

he homeless is bound to throw up problems different fror 


J 
ү, Ern. 
Sannadham, ор. cit. 
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those established for the special groups such as the blind, the deat 
dumb, the orthopaedically handicapped or the mentally-retardeg, E the 
constraints of resources and staff as also other factors have hamper Ds, 
growth of specialisation. Almost all categories of personnel are Mid 
moved, and inter-changeability and inter-transferability are an 
It is seldom realised that the impact of such change ОЁ person 
analysis, is detrimental to the interests of the children and n 
tenets of institutional care. 


ally 
accepted Norm, 


nel, in the fing 
egates the basic 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


It is envisaged that these institutions will provide comprehensive facilities 
for education, treatment and training of children. The terms “treatment and 
training’ are given a wider connotation, underlying the need of offering 
opportunities which would eventually facilitate the occupational adjustmentof 
the inmate on his release from the institution. In pursuance of this objective, 
arrangements for imparting vocational training are invariably made, though 
the level and extent of these facilities show wide variation. 

Broadly speaking, existing facilities for vocational training in the insti 
tutions suffer from two infirmities. Firstly, haphazard placements of trade 
training without recourse to vocational aptitude tests lead to waste of training 
effort and, secondly, the training imparted is not job-oriented. A recent stud) 
of the impact of institutions on children other than the delinquent sponsor 

| by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare of the United 508 
07; and conducted by the Indian Council of Child Welfare in Maharashtra | 
underlined the need of a constant review and evaluation of the trail 
programme. The report has inter alia recommended that training in олтой! 
trades be discarded and instead “small trades, which will help the um | 
Operate independently, with a small outlay, should be tauglit, where | 
possible... ^10 н 
Another important aspect, which, if neglected, renders the A | 
effort infructuous is the desirability of ‘recognition’ of the кашы ш | 
competent authority, Unless the course is duly ‘recognised’, notwiths "m PP 
the proficiency gained by the trainee in a trade, his placement i | 
? the government and the organised sector will most likely be severely 


TH 


T FINANCES Е 
>» ^ jal gni | 
There is ample evidence to support the view that "statutory 507 ait I 


sulfer from a perennial shortage of funds in proportion to wee m" | 
tions about the quantity 


quality and variety of services needed :: 
NUS 
leImpaet of Insti ect on ^ J 


tutions i а search Proj 
о Children other than Быйыл Report of A Research 


an Delinquent under the Bombay Children Act, P- Hs 


main Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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ES "ate [t /ernr В 1 Ы z Я 
ld the yantum of funds allocated S eo NN managed Institutions, very 
haps the 0° eno relevance to the inmate population, voluntary agencies seldom 


йеп, bay 


d the vd in bridging ‘the gulf between needs and Tesources’.™ Consequently, 
ically set? sponsible for managing the institutions face a situation where available 
orm, D barely adequate to maintain prescribed standards of services. 
fin uos furnished to the PAC in respect of a children's home in Delhi 


basic vill help to illustrate the situation. This institution with an average number 
ofinmates of 578 incurred expenditu re to the tune of Rs. 9.60 lakhs in 1972-73. 
The budget provision made for the subsequent year was Rs. 5.41 lakhs only. 
The Committee was informed : * Whatever budget we ask for, it is cut down 
according to the money available. Then we are supposed to ask for it again at 
the time of revised estimates." =? 

The Committee was further told that “Every year when we ask for a 
qitainamount, the initial allotment is less and then it is supplemented through 
the revised budget."^73 

There is little to suggest that institutions in other States would be in any 
happier situation. 

liis seldom realised that unless the funding of these institutions is need 
ased, precious little can possibly be done in terms of qualitative services in a 
Manned manner. Relatively more realistic appreciation of institutional needs 


ilitie 
tand 
[ering 
entof 
clive, 
10000 


insti- 
rade: 


b 


ining 

study T appropriate stage of budget formulation would facilitate narrowing the 
sored * gap between expectations and achievements. 

tates 


ue SOCIAL AUDIT 

mi Another 

ш priorit St area which has hitherto been largely ignored, or accorded low 
ш nM relates to evaluation of programmes with special reference to 
Я о тащ issues. The application of performance audit to determine 
ш | SiN thig y of institutional services is perhaps nowhere so urgently needed 


area o о TN Е А А CA Сат 
ШТ f social administration. Financial audit, in terms of utilisation 


беу d Sive place to client-satisfaction as the more valid measure of 
levant e ner Words, ‘social audit? instead of ‘financial audit is more 
Pind г stagn istration of social services. Correctives should besought and 
м = © sense E apathy › Cussedness and communication gap; generating 
t Шу amon c nation in the beneficiary group, and also for the growing — 
ауе ng the personnel—and these are commonly regarded as the | 
titutionalisation. With the adoption of social audit _ 


Ote of кше of ins 
“реро DSolici о Рас i 
Mditure, ited gains would be a substantial reduction in per capita 


y tht | 
dine 
si f 
ted. 
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Organised voluntary effort has always occupied a place of Primacy 
sphere of social welfare. Successive five-year plans have recognised the 
position of voluntary agencies. The establishment of the Central Soci 
Welfare Board in 1953 by the Government of India was designed to stren ia 
the voluntary sector. Likewise, the Central Institute of Research anq Tras 
in Public Cooperation set up in 1961 was intended to strengthen and prd 

voluntary action and develop community participation. It was also envi | 
that the Institute will act as a liaison between the Government and voluntary | 
agencies. |! 

Over a period of years, voluntary agencies have diversified and expanded 
their activities, covering almost every area of social work. Numerous organi- 
sations, spread over the country, are today engaged in the task of alleviating 
human misery in all shapes and forms, striving to transform the texture of 
society through dedicated work. Quite a few of these such as the Children 
Aid Society have done commendable work in managing a network of inst: 
tutional/non-institutional services in Bombay. Likewise, in Delhi, voluntay 
organisations such as Mobile Creches, SOS Children's Village, BalSahyos | 
Blind Relief Association, ctc., have made steady attempts to reach thot f 
who somehow remain largely untouched. 

However, supplemental efforts of voluntary agencies, though substantial, 
fail to have the desired impact for want of adequate funds, shortage of traind 
manpower, lack of scientific identification of problems requiring social ac 

/ inadequately or inefficiently organised programmes, and negligible facilis 

9^ for in-service training of the employees. Lack of coordination amongst the 

voluntary agencies, horizontal as well as vertical, leads to duplication ; | 

efforts. Dissensions, unhealthy jealousies and competitiveness ate some qe 

other features which tend to aggravate the malaise afflicting vel | 
agencies/organisations in a large measure. Their dependence on govern 

for fi unds is another debilitating factor. | juntar) 

Simplification of the procedure for the release of grant-in-aid to M. Wl 
agencies, its timely release without tears, rationalisation of the ilit | 
assessment of the requirement of funds, government assistance ШР we 
training facilities, professional consultancy, programme-plannine; mit 
lisation of public support for community participation; an Ш need | 
mechanism to facilitate an appreciative awareness of their emergit gi | 

exchange of information and ideas; and creation of a central fee edit’ | 
clearing house for all social welfare agencies are, in brief, some 9 
tions for change. h ui? |j 

While the operational aspects of the government managed n е i I 
Services have frequently been criticised on grounds of фе ep N 
of work, unimaginative rule-oriented approach, and singular lack NT | 
р о ded зш опайваЧоп bes begun to be зө тыйа 
of education = кеме саву о ыш да! слит: riou 

» treatment and rehabilitation of the child is 5 


iN the 
ИД 


- Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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. increasingly recognised that institutional services, as at present, 
is Беш 


in the in a position to ensure in adequate measure the psycho-social 
Wola fate Ше i of the children placed in their care. 

Social 0 nme is context that a new pattern of living for children in need of care 
then It TM SOS children's village movement in India, seems to be of 
ES | c. Ina SOS children's villageat Bawana in Delhi, orphan children, 
m 9.10 in number and of different age groups are kept ina cottage under the 
ntan affectionate care of a house mother and in a home-like environment. 

Indeed, developments such as the SOS children's village movement offer 
anded m entirely new perspective for child care. Conceptually, it repudiates the 
тоа. basic assumptions on which institutionalisation as a system is founded and 
lating reared, Operationally, it has effectively demonstrated its intrinsic superiority 
ure of | overthe conventional pattern. 

Їй f If a nation's children are regarded as its “supremely important asset’ and 


imi ff ifthe general theme of ‘reaching the deprived child’ adopted for the Inter- 


my |. national Year of the Child is to have any content, specific and practical 
hyo, ff action, linked with achievable goals, must be designed and developed and 
those К anoptimal utilisation of available resources ensured. 


Options are there, they need to be further explored. Until these options are 
discovered and they gain acceptance, implementational aspects of child care, 
relation to management and administration, will continue to be a problem. 


ЛЇЇ), 
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і Child is not Statistics 

[Їй 

af p М 

d | %® xii inser you have quoted some statistics of the handicapped, 

NS realise that th SO оп. But anybody who deals with children must 

їшї | Unless our ed Sy are not statistics. Each child is an individual and 
"cation recognises him as such, we will be compounding 


© mist 
ake wh; 2 
Which we have so far made in education." 


—The Prime Minister, at the National 
Children’s Board Inaugural Meeting, 
Vigyan Bhavan, 1974-79. 
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Integrated Child Development Services Scheme; | 6 
A Study of Its Health Component in a Delhi P 
E: 
Anganwadi E. 
Ж > 
di 
J.P. Gupta, V.K. Manchanda, R.K. Juyal and C.B. Joshi* 

eo WELFARE services, meant to cover preschool children (ie. 06 f 
years), could not draw much attention of the Government till late fifties. po 
The earlier efforts (ie., during pre-independence era) centred round the || 10 
missionary initiatives or voluntary organisations catering to the perceived an 
needs of slum dwellers in larger cities and the services were rendered through Т 
‘clinic approach’. Even after the establishment of primary health centrs | 


(PHCs) with their sub-centres in the rural areas (1952) and the strengthening 
of family planning centres in the urban areas (1958), the focus of sen fi be 
rendered by these institutions remained on provision of services to the people Y 


in the reproductive age group. Perhaps due to the more urgent requirement! 4 : 
control communicable diseases or due to the paucity of funds the required 
attention was not given to child welfare services even when the infrastruc pi 
for basic health services had been set u pin the country. However, the E Nc 
ment being seized with the problem appointed the Study Team 0n E. hs 
Welfare and Welfare of Backward Classes (1959) which took up the ү. | li 
neglected child health care and suggested certain measures. This furt AT We 
to the appointment of various committees in between 1960191. mo pe 
recommendations of these committees centered around the pr Ovi n gn 
curative, preventive and promotive services for the child populal nent ч 
integration of these services with the general health services. сш тй 7 d 
the integrated child demonstration projects were launched ш ; ono | М 
Plan period. This was followed by family and child welfare projects MS I | 
by the Central Social Welfare Board. The basic aim behind thes? | | 
о | 
* The authors are thankful to the Director, NIHFW for giving perm in 
the study, and also to Development Commissioner and Director, Social е 
Administration for allowing the study in the project area. Thanks 210 |. valust 
of the project, as well as the research staff of the department of planning y 
NIHFW, New Delhi. it И. 
Child Care Committee (1960); Health Survey and Planning Cod p 


Committee for Preparation of Programme for Children (1968) and the 


Pre-School Education (1972). 
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" provision of integrated health, nutrition and welfare services to 
E a However, the results obtained from these projects were not very 
diee | 
M the recommendations of various committees enabled the 
PETAT of India to adopt a resolution laying down the national policy 
jor children (October, 1974), which ultimately formed the basis for setting up 
з National Children’s Board (December, 1974) to coordinate, integrate, 
review and thereby suggest modification in the priorities accorded to different 
programmes. One of the outcome of these steps was the concept of integrated 
child development services (ICDS) scheme. 


Go 


SALIENT FEATURES OF THE SCHEME 


06 Each ICDS project covers one development block with an estimated 
[lies population of 100,000. The delivery of services is to be organised by opening 
| the 100 anganwadis, each covering a population of 1,000 and manned by an 
cived anganwadi worker. These workers are supervised by 4 to 5 supervisors, who 
ough ae under a child development project officer (CDPO)—the chief executive 
tres ofthe project—and are responsible for looking into their day-to-day problems 
ning of anganwadi workers, who аге females. Keeping in view the crucial role 
vis | she has to play, her selection criteria, training and job responsibilities have 
ek Y M laid down in the scheme. The number of beneficiaries for each 
M ip for rural, urban and tribal projects has been hypothetically 


Ё | Їп сас project ыл. i 
ШШ Mami ch project, the existing health staff of the attached MCH and family 


Wor М and the additional staff provided from the ICDS budget, 
cool К кт ЛКЫ unit and are jointly responsible for the achievement of the 
| ealth itinerant a of health check-up, immunisation and referral. The 
Te Pt Men between d Is also responsible for health and nutrition education to 
по p олде] in E age group 15-44 years as also for the training of the 
a p elivery of health services. 


се ; 
p m ental nature of the scheme and the package of services envi- 
it | ео EN fora number of studies on the various aspects of its 
te’ Sektension Provide useful data to effect improvement in the scheme г 
one asjid a. Hence a study was taken up at one of the projects at 0 
: Sea of Delhi, particularly with reference to the health 


lis, gee enyi i 
Eed for this a under the scheme. The data of this study has been 
aper, 


Th OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 


Enk: 
Objectives af 


ч the stud : 
(i) to y were: 


Study , eT 
he fulfilment of criteria of selection of the anganwae 


n 
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workers and adequacy of training undergone by them; 
(ii) to determine the type and frequency of health services Provided by 
anganwadi workers; | y the 
(iii) to assess the community perception, satisfaction and partici 
the scheme and its utilisation by them; and 
(iv) to identify the operational problems of anganwadi workers, 


pation in 


The sample size and method of data collection in respect of Various 
objectives of the study have been summerised in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 SAMPLE SIZE AND METHODS OF DATA COLLECTION FOR ThE 


STUDY 
Objectives Sample Size Methods of Data Collection 
1. Objective I All the 100 anganwadis workers (i) A retrospective study of th: 
of the study area. records, available at CDI) 
Office. 
(ii) Interviews of the officers a 
various levels. 
(iii) Multiple choice test items И 
administered to the angan: 
wadi workers. 
2. Objective Ш 50, out of 100 anganwadis were (ї) Record study of the am | 
selected randomly for retros- wadis. A \ 
pective study of records to collect (її) Observation study (i, i 
data on services provided. Fur- б consécutive working 0 0 
ther 25, out of 50 already select- 
| ed anganwadis, were selected n 
» randomly for prospective study 4 
| to assess the time utilisation by 
s the workers. olen | | 
3. Objective III 8 families from each of the 50 Interviews of Uf Eo E 
anganwadis already selected for selected from the 
objective I, were selected. nity. Y 
| From this a sample size of 400 K 
ү respondents (307 beneficiaries З | p 
| and 93 non-beneficiaries) was jl bos 
Ai» worked out. А [iti angi" 
4. Objective IV The sample size already drawn Inicie i mE E 
in relation to objective II (i.e., workers and 0 | a 
50 anganwadis), was relied upon E ' 
IUE 
я The ICDS project at Jama Masjid was initiated іп Octob% io, х 
| р Кв of 27 anganwadis and this number rose tO | and 48 E. 
of these 100 anganwadis, 52 were in predominantly Muslim 
i predominantly Hindu areas. sd Mati! | E 
5) The scheme comprises of the slum areas of Jama Mas! god D 


Turkman Gate and Ajmeri Gate lying on the fringe of the 
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und three wards of the Municipal Corporation of Delhi. There are 
ro 


covers m. mity and child welfare centres and two maternity and one general 
à Ше the vicinity of the area to work as referral institutions for the 
y the J ospita 
| sie population of the area according to 1971 census was 123,270 of which 
lon in he E 


t were males and 45.7 per cent females. Approximately half the 
lation consists of Muslims and the other half are Hindus (mostly belong- 
popu m chamar and dhobi castes) who are economically and socially 
е? comprising of artisans, wage earners in factories and shops. 
E. September, 1977, the population covered by the project was 95,493. 
A total number of 10,101 out of 15,793 (64.0 per cent) of children and 2,104 
out of 4,072 (51.6 per cent) of expectant and nursing mothers were registered 
will anganwadis. 


#12 per cen 


л 


И. 
CDP f 


STUDY FINDINGS 


The findings related to the objectives of the study are presented in four 


icm d sections below. 


t ilens 
аш | Fulfilment of Criteria of Selection of Anganwadi Workers (n=100) 

Sex: All the anganwadi workers of the study area were females fulfilling 
the criteria prescribed. 


Age: All the an ganwadi workers of the study area were within the prescrib- 


angai | 


IQ {ory 


Quy A Vagerange (i.e., 18-45 years) and 83 per cent of them were in theage groups 
of 18-27 years, 

E aa Stat uia Amongst the anganwadi workers, 6 were under- 

postegra к matric/higher secondary, 13 intermediate, 16 graduates and 

sf) Чапар MY The prescribed criteria of educational qualifications for 

о р Cases, a (ie., matric/higher secondary) was not fulfilled in 6 per cent of the 


Religi 4 
Workers, 33 and Community Served by the Workers: Of 100 anganwadi 


found that m Muslims, 63 Hindus, 3 Sikhs and one Christian. It was 
Мейо NY in 77 (33 out of 52 predominantly Muslim and 44 out of 48 


aw P Xing ag envi Indu) anganwadis the workers of thesame community Were 
s Resi ence ; Saged under the criteria. 
Area wh ; Only 64 рег cent anganwadi workers were residing inthe project $ 


Ment Of log. d cent were commuting from outside. As such, the require- 

“eptance nce Was not adhered to in 36 per cent cases. E 

3 Y the Community: Study of responses of the community - 

Seon t beneficiaries and 36.6 per cent non-beneficiaries were 

йү dtc Of ay acts made by the anganwadi workers. € 
On th Steting of m dining Undergone (n= 100): The results obatine / 

E оо t Ultiple choice test items to 94 out of 100 workers pr 


ate shown in the Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 SCORES OBTAINED BY THE WORKERS 


Scores 


Group of Anganwadi Workers PEAREN a 
Mean Standard | 


6 Ran 
Deviation 5 


Trained (л==85) 32.5 57 m 
Untrained (— 9) 31.8 4.0 ү D 

i -38 
Absent during test (m= 6) = E 
Sub-total 32.4 5.6 ua | 


—— 


The scores obtained by the workers do not show any significant difference | 
between those trained and untrained. 


Type and Frequency of Health Services (n=50) 
The findings in respect of 5,349 (2,847 in Muslim and 2,502 in predomi: 
nantly Hindu anganwadis) children (0-6 years) registered with 50 (27 Muslim. 
A and 23 Hindu) anganwadis are discussed below. 
Serial Recording of Weight for Age: The anganwadi workers are to take 1 
the weight of each child once in every month. This target was achieved tothe 
extent of 60 per cent and 57.9 per cent cases in Muslim and Hindu anganwads | 
respectively. 
Аз Nutritional Status: The distribution of children according to five graded! 
nutritional status is shown in Table 3. 


* I 

TABLE 3 PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN ACCORDING TO А 

NUTRITIONAL STATUS (n=5,349) 3 
G————————————.—— UT vc нал МЫ aa | 
Grades of Group of Anganwadi Toral | 
k А \ 
Nutrition Hindu (n— 23) Muslim (n=27) E 
ee o i 

= =) the 
At Regis- Atthe At Regis- At the ^ At Regis d 

tration time of tration time of trat jou Stud). 
Study Study с 


(n=50) 


Normal 22.5 23.9 31.3 31.8 p. 
First? ОД 206 37.3 42.0 35:3 
Second! 30.3 27.4 24.7 21.2 2 
Third 10.2 6.4 5.7 4.4 id 
_ Fourth 3.6 jg 1.0 0:0 d 
© Sub-total 100.0 — 100.0 400.0. 1000 1009 
- Nutritional grading 8.1 20.2 539 18.4 ei 


. not done 


3 Severely malnourished. 
1 Severely malnourished requiring he 
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e of 6.7 рег cent and 19.2 per cent children at the time of their 
-on at the anganwadis and at the time of the study respectively 


impro 


pe = . 
AT Bic supplementary nutrition given at the anganwadis. 
3 Supplementary Nutrition 9 The. distribution of children according to the 
nm supplementary nutrition is shown in Table 4. 
^» TaE4 PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN ACCORDING TO 
erence SUPPLEMENTARY NUTRITION GIVEN (n=5,349) 
— ЫН Supplementary Nutrition Total 
Group of qp - == п==50 
domi Anganwadi Not given Given[type of E. ' 
domi. 
~ = 
Їшїп Normal Special 
Hindu (7323) E ua 73.2 АІ 100.0 
і E Muslim (n=27) ыы 50 70.4 4.3 100.0 
ҮЙ M _ o T 71 oll 5.6 100.0 
ade of At the ti BYq\ Е / yi 
NU of the study 30.5 per cent children were in the nutrition grades 
"E "me supplementary nutrition (second, third and fourth). However 
TO co AER provided to more (77.3 per cent) children than were entitled as 
e © criteria of selection. 
nmunisation - ч dM s i Г ; : 
ао e Поп: The percentage distribution of children according to immu- 
— Sven is shown in Table 5. 
| UTE 
— E PERCE Е 
" | on DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN ACCORDING TO 
MMUNISATIONS GIVEN (125,349) 
у Г Gs E. E 
— | Immunisation No. of children 
3 | —— > 
| Cu MM y i 
1 3 Belo ee 
h ; 9.6 
п ЖЩ did 35.4 
i | T 36.6 
A 


le со ation was on smallpox, BCG and DPT while | 

UCM Werage Was low. F #5 

f children in XM check-up was given to 21.7 per cent 
е Muslim and Hindu anganwadis respec 


amd 31 ; 


<—<—<—<— Се 
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stay of children in anganwadi and number of health check-ups given js 
$ 


hoy, 
in Table 6. n 


E IBUTION OF CHILDREN AC 

TAnLEG PERCENTAGE DISTR cones 

sTAY AT ANGANWADI AND NUMBER OF TIMES GENERAL. TO 

CHECK-UP GIVEN (1— 5,349) 

Stay of children General check-up Number of times 

at Anganwadi Total = 25 з = a 1 

(months) Not Given 1 2 A a 

given 

0—5 wo SG 067. i135 SDN a 

6—11 10010... 654 34.6 20.0 . 32 NT 

124- 100.0 SiG 43.1 22.2 15.9 ) 
Total 100.0 73.6 26.4 16.9 5.6 32 07 


This table does not show any relationship between stay of children and 
the number of check-ups given, 51.9 per cent of those who had a stay of 2 | 
months or more had not been given a single check-up against possible 20 || 
more. Similarly 6.4 per cent of those with a stay of ир to 11 months and 
entitled to two check-ups had received three or more. Further, as prescribed, n 
the children in the third and fourth grades (Table 3), must receive immedi 
and more frequent check-ups, but it was found that 42.9 per cent and 251 | 
per cent children in these groups, respectively, did not receive ай V 
check-up. ү 

Supplementary Nutrition to Expectant and Nursing Mothers: At | 
time of study (September 1977) there were 4,072 mothers in the area, en 
survey of workers, and 2,104 (51.6 per cent) were registered with angam К 
and 1,522 (37.3 per cent), were getting supplementary пиш. — 

Deworming : Only 2.1 per cent children, 1.6 per cent in Muslim group 
2.8 per cent in Hindu group of anganwadis had received dewormin | 

Vitamin A: Each child is to get а dose of ‘vitamin-A’ once n 
months but it was found that 34.7 per cent (36.9 per cent in ; 
32.3 per cent in Hindu anganwadis) did not receive a single E ШШ f 
up of doses shows that only 24.6 per cent out of 48.4 per cen | 


| mI 
(Table 6) had received more than two doses as prescribed. р 
Referrals: The percentage distribution of children 4005 MTS | 
referrals made and the relationship between referrals and nut! - 
children is shown in Table 7. dto sy | 
It can be seen that only 3.2 per cent children had been res gil | 

ed institutions at one time or the other. However, when relate eni шй p 

status of the children, it can be seen that 80.7 per cent of child e 3 


grade four, who should have been referred for specialise 
not given any referrals. ivity pe 8 
Observation Study: The percentage time рег aD 


е CC-0 In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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grouped into health, non-health and productive and 


show | activities STOUR : 
i dee ive activities is presented in Table 8. 
пор! 
| = UTION OF NUTRITIONAL STATUS O 
T ENTAGE DISTRIB A Е | 
PE тшт PEROT FILDREN AND REFERRALS MADE (= 5,349) | 
E Referrals Total T 
Nutritional , р H 
т dde Given Not given j | j 
à 1.3 98.7 100.0 | 
mal : 9 AM 
4 Nor 1.9 98.1 100.0 | 
First І 
02 ER 4.3 95.7 100.0 | 4 
М Third 10.6 89.4 100.0 Hr 
24 Fourth 19.3 80.7 100.0 ү | 
7 Grading not done == 6.7 100.0 { | i 
EC m 3.2 96.8 100.0 |! 
en and 
n l TABLE8 UTILISATION OF THE AVAILABLE TIME AMONG DIFFERENT 
NE GROUPS OF ACTIVITIES 
hs an 
el Time devoted per activity per day 
e. Activity (percentage) \ 
1d 254 L Productive 
sink А, Health and related activities j 
1 (i) Supplementary nutrition 8.3 
to» (ii) Health check-up 4.2 
2 (ii) Health & Nutrition education 1.3 
E, i (iy) Immunisation 1.4 
anwa (0) Home visit 5.7 
| Sub-total 209 
upati 3 Ge (non-health) 
12100)" 1 i ш & preparing anganwadi 3.5 
avery © | 4 NOn-formal pre-school education 15.1 
al (й) Records 14.4 
(Т | a Functional literacy 74 
] | Meetin 
pili | (vi) Collect, О 
| | Ing pay, repairs, etc. 9.1 
ott | : pee toductiye Sub-total 352 
d "^ ACCESS, : : 
at (ii мыш Physical requirements 
(iii) Tay, ables 


Sub-total 


enon- - 
0n nec. a Productiy 


e time of 24.9 per cent per day, 
essary Physical per р 


requirements and unavoidat 
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portion 17.3 per cent was related to sitting idle, late arrival and absene 


anganwadi. | 

It is further seen that out of the time spent (20.9 per cent) by the 
worker on health and related activities at the anganwadi, a major p 
spent on supplementary nutrition (39.5 per cent) and health che 


per cent). 


е fron 


Папуа; 
Ortion Was 
ck-up (95 


Perception Utilisation, Satisfaction and Participation of the Community 

The findings obtained through 400 (152 Muslims and 248 Hindu 
views of the community members are discussed below. | 

Perception: The responses of the community members, both beneficiaries 
and non-beneficiaries, regarding the source of first information about the 
presence of anganwadi, frequency and purpose of visit of the workers t 
families, community knowledge about services rendered, are summarisedin 
the Table 9.7 


(n=40 | 
s) inten | 


TABLE 9 PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES REGARDING 
PERCEPTION OF COMMUNITY 


Beneficiaries Non-beneficiaries 
Item of Information (1— 307) (n=93) 


*]. Source of initial knowledge 


(i) Anganwadi worker 77.2 13.1 х 
(i) Children in family 10.1 6.5 Aij s 
(ii) Neighbours 9.1 9.7 n 
2. Frequency of contact made by the worker f 
(i) Often 33.9 
(ii) Occasional 66.1 
3. Purpose of contact made 
(i) Inform about services 17.6 al 
(ii) Collect children 36.8 95 | 
(її) Enquire about health 32.9 ui | 
4. Number and type of services known | 
(i) Five and more types of services 48.9 п | 


. B . i p | 
* The main items of information have been shown in the table and as suchi | 
ages may not add to 100 per cent. | 


ИТ oh 

l 

nwadi was th of 
often NT 
(n @! 7 


The main source of initial knowledge about the anga 
... the workers, who made contacts with the beneficiaries more 
, beneficiaries, the main purpose of contact being collec? 
. Majority of beneficiaries knew about more than five services: — the 
= Utilisation of Services: For assessing the utilisation of services v 
nts were asked about the location of the anganwadis; н 
iting anganwadi and the number of services availed. The 5) | 
Поп and regularity are summersised and given in TE 
 non-beneficiaries are largely not satisfied with thea 


У fto 


nwadi 
n Was 
(202 


= 40h) 19 


inter. 


Claries 
Ut the 
cers to 
isedin 


E The yer: 
ЁЁ її) E. Utilisation o 
e А 
р Only in the e 
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RCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESPONSES OF 
UNITY REGARDING LOCATION AND REGULARITY OF 
VISITING ANGANWADI 


Beneficiaries Non-beneficiaries 
rem of | information (ap OS) 
1, Location 97.7 64.5 
7 Satisfied i 
(i) Satis 2-3) 35.5 


(ii) Not satisfied $ 
of dissatisfaction 


1 ses 
j 1 Distanceismore _ 1.0 7.5 
(ji) Location unhygienic ТЕЗ 14.0 
(ii) Inhabited by community unacceptable — 14.0 
to respondents 
| s Utilising services 
| (i) Regular 98.7 = 
(ii) Not regularly 1.3 = 
(iii) Seldom = 17.2 
(i) Never = 82.8 


anganwadis, the main cause being the social insanitary environment. As 
&iptcted only 17.2 per cent beneficiaries have on some occasion availed the 
‘vices, the main causes being not interested (32.3 per cent), children going to 
shool (17.1) and no one to escort the children (10.8). 

The responses tegarding the number of services availed vis-a-vis the 


j dumber known are given in the Table 11. 


T 
АСАП PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF COMMUNITY MEMBERS 


К ac 
3mm CORDING TO NUMBER OF SERVICES KNOWN AND AVAILED 
mber of 
vices Beneficiaries (n= 307) Non-beneficiaries (n=93) 
ЕЕЕ) lon VER 
One known availed known availed 
E 10.7 9.8 17.2 1.1 
Т 13.7 12.1 18.3 2.2 
Fe 11.4 16.3 14.0 3.0 
No e more 15.3 21.5 20.4 8.5 
Stonse 48.9 40.3 11.8 2.2 
— e Е 82.8 
Tota] 18.3 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


f services by beneficiaries was 100 per cent while it was _ 
азе of non-beneficiaries. Of the beneficiaries 40.3 
Ve or more services while only 2.2 per cent non-benefi- 
siew these at one time or the other: oe җа 
ГУ сес. o found that 97.1 per cent of beneficiaries were satisfied _ 
"ыр did y the 17.2 per cent non-beneficiaries who utilised t 

9t comment While the remaining were not satisfied 


Чи utilis 
Shaq availed on 
On. 
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reasons of dissatisfaction of the community were, quality of food 1 
beneficiaries and 3.2 per cent non-beneficiaries) quantity of food 09 Bero 
beneficiary and 3.2 per cent non-beneficiaries) and more Medicines "e | 
(0.7 per cent beneficiaries and 2.2 per cent non-beneficiaries), Гей | 

Usefulness of Services: 89.3 per cent beneficiaries and 12.9 Per cer P 
beneficiaries felt that services given by anganwadi worker; Were ш | 
Only 2.6 per cent of beneficiaries and 3.2 per cent of D on-beneficiari el 
that the services provided were not useful. tes feli 

Contact with Workers: The community (82.3 per cent) felt that the conta 
made by the workers was useful. 1.3 per cent beneficiaries and 62.3 per ei 
non-beneficiaries did not comment. Е: 

Participation: The percentage distribution of beneficiaries and m. |” 
beneficiaries who had rendered help, and the purpose for which such р 
had been rendered, are presented in Table 12. 


TABLE 12 PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS ACCORDING 10 | 
TYPE OF HELP GIVEN 


Beneficiaries Non-beneficiaries d 
| Type of help (n— 307) C(n93) Total 
Donation of cash and kind 16.0 1.1 25 Jp 
Looking after the children 6.5 3.2 58 
Cleaning and washing the anganwadi 1.6 1.1 [3 
Supply of water 1.3 — 10 M 
No help 74.6 94.6 92 7 
| Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
М "aries and 
4 From the above table it can be seen that 25.4 per cent beneficiaries ! 


E: о ef m p 
3.4 per cent non-beneficiaries had helped the anganwadi workers in 0) om | 


or the other. 


Operational Problems of the Anganwadi Workers (n=50) 
| The problems expressed by the anganwadi уогке! in respect o 
functions are as follows: ardi 
Health Check-up: Thirty percentofthe workers felt problems p 
RUD check-up - The difficulties were carrying the children to de лїї f 
theirown risk (12 рег cent) and M.O./LHV not visiting the ang 
regularly and on fixed dates, NT 
Immunisation: The percentage distribution of workers acer pont й | 
lems faced by them in relation to immunisation programme i 

Table 13. ja 
: ї | 
For ty-two per cent of the workers found collecting GIA MT 1 | 
sations as a problem, and of these (12 per cent) attributed 010 і pi д di 


this to the lack of prior information regarding the visi 
anganwadis for Immunisation, 


eiecit E 


| 
i} 
| 
{ 
1. 
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ENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ANGANWADI WORKERS 


er RC з 
E fin [ me DIN G TO THEIR PROBLEMS REGARDING IMMUNISATION 
А Tow [| ACCO PROGRAMME 
Quir P 
i No. of Nature of Problems 
nt non. ay workers ~ = 
ul pp of function reporting LHV LAV Taking Side Have to 
Я ul | problems does comes children effects tell parents 
es fel not help without to angan- not repeatedly 


prior in- wadifor followed 


d formation polio vac. up 
er | 
E {, Immunisation 24 24 e p = - 
id non | 2. Collecting children 42 ==: 12 6 6 m 
forimmunisation 
ai hep | 3, Educating parents 26 20 2ғ4 E. ks. 5 
4. Follow-up 8 = A e ; xi 


ING 10 р 

© Expectant and Nursing Mothers: The percentage distribution of workers 
according to problems faced by them in rendering services to the expectant 
and nursing mothers is shown in Table 14. 


2.) a 
5.8 TABLE 14 PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ANGANWADI WORKERS 
|$ INRELATION TO THE PROBLEMS OF SERVICES TO EXPECTANT 
d | No. o ^ ^ Won't 
"m Type of Functions Wm A 5 Хәй дарь ОЛКО 
Somm N 
EC reporting Ladies Ladies Big hos-  Nohelp foodas 
jes ad | Problems hesitate опо? pitals from supplied 
e forti. to tell like togo nearby health 
| | to the staff 
Enlist centre 
mg expectant ро 16 E Ж 2 = 


РЕ. ement: 
. 7 e ar 
ordi Nufrition y 


ШЇ 


60 60 


Per cent) of workers found home visiting а probe 


9f help from health staff; 32 per cent of the wi 

"oram, ч Dot like the food offered under the suppleme 
55 in enr." Welve per cent and 18 per cent of the W 
y. 118 the mothers for ante-natal and post-nat 
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Supplementary Nutrition: The percentage distribution Of worker 
P ү "(di 8 
ing to problems faced by them regarding supplementary nutr r 


Шоп } 
in Table 15. TS showy j 
TaBLE 15 PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ANGANWADI WORKER 2 
RESPECT OF THE PROBLEMS ОЕ SUPPLEMENTARY NUTRITION 
No. of Nature of Problems 
Problems in workers —— ow | 
relation to reporting Haveto — Haveto Cook Distant Worn | 
problems store in borrow outside Sources hone fal | 
gunny from | 
bags community 
1. Equipment for : 
(i) Storage of food 6 6 = = = a 
(ii) Cooking of 10 — 10 — = 3 
food = 
2. Space for cooking 14 — — 14 ВЕ Е. 
at anganwadi 
3. Procurement of 44 — — = 44 = 


kerosene oil and 
food articles 

4. Distribution of food 32 = = = = 32 
at anganwadis 


КЮЕ —— — — T c EMEN 


The supplies (44 per cent) and distribution of food at апр! 
(32 per cent) are the problematic areas related to this activity. 

Records: Forty-four per cent of the workers complained that there F | 
duplication of certain records such as health and immunisation 1&0 | 
on weight books, health cards and immunisation cards and daily di) | 
movement register and attendance registers for the same purpose. 

Personal Problems of Anganwadi Workers: Apart from operatio. ari 
lems, the workers pointed out certain other problems related to n et 5 
travelling from residence to anganwadi, leave and working РЕ | 
Responses to this effect are summerised in Table 16. 


The main area of dissatisfaction of the workers 
honorarium. 


| prot 


the | 
related 10 | 


DISCUSSION 


The scheme was in 
instead of the full stre 


monetary input. 


| jg at © 
Though the scheme was to be launched in 100 anganwadl> gus” 
ould be achieved only in a phased manner. This resulte E 
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TAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ACCORDING 


E ante 16 РЕ THEIR PERSONAL PROBLEMS | 
> shonn Percentage of workers 1H 

1. Honorarium 5 f 

RS IN Satisfied — С i 

ON Not fully-satisfied | 
— э Not satisfied 1 Е 92 it 

| 9, Travelling from residence to Anganwadi | 

"m С satisfied 84 | 
ome n Not satisfied 16 I 
^ 3. Getting leave | | 
No difficulty 78 H | 
—— Difficulty 22 IM 
4, Working Space { ү 

2 Adequate 80 ll 

E - Notadequate 20 | 


сс = ees 


ofthe various anganwadis in the same project area at different point of time. 
Consequently, the base line data of the different anganwadis is not 
comparable. Further different time span of service of anganwadis has affected 
the liaison with the community and has a bearing on the coverage and fre- 
quency of services provided. 

Regarding the criteria of educational qualifications 20 per cent of the 
JA workers were much more qualified than envisaged under the 
the S higher qualification may be one of the factors responsible for 
бред ane amongst the workers with regard to the nature of the quies 
the worke ү лшщ of honorarium paid to them. Besides, 23 per b 
another 36 C Were serving communities other than they belonged to an 
Of б per en s X Were not residing in the same area. Further, the рўе 
to the Qo the workers not fulfilling the essential qualifications а ү 

ilingness/ on of the others. Perhaps some specific considerations an 
the јо Were ies cllability of the right type of the female candidates for 
consequences ^ reasons of this selection. All these factors are of fie. 
M the conte t 5 far as functioning of the project is concerned, particularly 

A of its being monitored for further extension to other areas. 
esting to note that there was no statistically significant difference 
fiy mal mae се and understanding between the anganwadi worker 

10 the RR and those untrained. It implies that on the job pa 
Tt Teflects v. ed workers and their own initiative to learn has ma s їр 
ап} "sevi tr Pon the utility of formal training imparted to the worker 
ing to aning school. This is an area which needs proper 
Ning а he about changes in curricula and the duratio 
Ype an e policy planning level. Re 

"quency of health services stipulated under 
Y achieved, The quality of health services rend 


ana 


AE 
records 


‘Was inter, 
el of 
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been affected in various ways; viz., low range frequency of services m. 
to health check-up; supplementary nutrition and referral in the isi 
grading of all the children; the clientele not being fully protected by M of 
sations by administering the required doses; the progress of expectant Uni. 
nursing mothers not continuously observed due to lack of regular d 
ups, etc. P 
The factors responsible for this are: non-adherence of health Staff to fie 
programme of visits; location of anganwadis in congested and unacceptable 
areas; and availability of health care services through two hospitals in the 
vicinity. Of these, in respect of the latter two factors, no immediate solution 
is possible. However, the coverage of the population could be considerably 
improved provided the health staff adheres to their fixed and appointed 
schedule of visits to anganwadis. This would save the anganwadi worker 
from embarrassment caused to them by non-availability of health staff when 
they have already collected the children and expectant and nursing mothers 
for the services. This works as a bottleneck for them in subsequent occasions 
to collect the clientele for the services. As such there is a need to have a close 
coordination between the health staff and the anganwadi workers. The 
prevailing field situation also reflects upon the supervision at different levels 


which seems to be unplanned. | 

Only 20.9 per cent of the available time was spent on the activities related | 
to health while 24.9 per cent time was spent on non-productive work. There i 
was a scope for diverting 17 per cent (i.e., idle, late and absent) of available ( 
time to health activities by way of better supervision and by introduci ( 
proper motivation amongst the workers. А | 

The involvement of the anganwadi workers in the activities like preparing 1 
the anganwadi, record-keeping and preparation, and service of supplement) i 
nutrition and procurement of supplies, also leaves the workers with Jess oi 
for other productive activity. Increased participation of the local бу, l 
in the management of anganwadis and the simplification of the record syste р 
may further help the workers to devote more time on health activities: 

The perception, utilisation, satisfaction and participation ОЁ! i h 
beneficiaries was low as they were not given complete knowledge i. an | 
scheme, its services and benefits through regular contacts by the хо yisi! 

Other staff. There has been a tendency among the anganwadi vo d i 
beneficiaries more often than non-beneficiaries. Increased contacts y is f 
beneficiaries would be much more fruitful to achieve the desired 1° mp f 


The operational problems, particularly in relation to the е, mi 
nent of the health Services, are mainly because of lack of coordin? ost 
understanding between the anganwadi workers and the health St” gl 
these problems could be managed. As far as personal problems are n nig 
except for honoraria, the percentage of response in other areas isn 
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SUGGESTIONS 


p would be desirable to launch the scheme in a project area in its full 

ih and the criteria of selection of workers may be strictly adhered to. 
s. is а need to revise the training curricula designed for the workers = 
somie itmore job-oriented. эше o supervision, reorganisation 
of procedures and methods and increased participation of the со 

yould release more time to the workers for the productive activities, Above 
| 1. coordination among the various functionaries of the scheme could be 
further streamlined. 


[Bi 


UNICEF 


he Rud Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF) is that part of the 
fag ations system with a special mandate to concern itself with 
in Asia е world. UNICEF is active in more than 100 countries 
(under 16 пса and Latin America that have a total child population 
develop M of age) of 865 million. It is helping governments to 
health, ER n resources—their children—through projects in 
This is a a. or education, water supply and family and child welfare. 
Assembly & i | тот 1946, when UNICEF was created by the General 
ийе t elp the children of war-torn Europe. 
UNICER tig ue 49-73 period the value of assistance committed by 
Period (1974.75) 1 amounted to $119 million. During the Fifth Plan 
ndia is a me PCR expects to spend $56.8 million. 
as contributed mber of UNICEF’s 30-nation Executive Board and 
ШЕ $1.2 ia UNICEF's global resources since 1949. India 
I^ addition 492 to UNICEF for 1976. 
К Cards 8 mas 1975-76, Indians bought 1.3 million UNICEF 
million (8 090 calendars with gross proceeds adding up to 
er 6) placing India first in sales in Asia. These 
Purchase equipment їп India, provide stipends 


га prs 2 
mmes and for administrative costs. 
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Some Issues and Problems in Child Welfare 
Evaluation from the Policymaking Perspective: 


Arie Halachmi 


HILDREN ARE the most valuable asset of any society. In some cass, | 

child rearing is the reason détre for bringing a group of people together | 
to form and to maintain a particular social order. However, in all the cass, | 
the future survival of any member of society is dependent on the role children |^ p 
play as grownups. The child who is the infant of one may be the one who К | 
provides food and shelter some years later not only to his parents orar | y 
takers but to many other members of their respective charts. Thus as on | 
generation replaces another as the backbone of the economic activities a Es 
societal services, care takers change roles. From the support and protection К 
of children they themselves become dependent in their old age on Web a 


children as adults. PNE 
The relationship between child care and old aged care isa spiral ү", 1 
The quality and adequacy of child care determines how well one wou n 
2 function as an adult, and, therefore, how well he would take care TN | 
that took care of him, and of his own young ones—those that would i in 
care of him, in his old age as well as of his grandchildren, and 50 ae E 
Spiral relation does not imply that child care is determental to the p" | ` 
particular family. Rather, it expresses the general responsibility 9 pce | T 
with regard to children's welfare as a function of its possible I | 
practices of child rearing which, in turn, influence the general we 
survival of that society. The spiral relation in this case suggests” pa it 
and self-perpetuating process where inadequate practices gen welfif | 
| inadequacy while improved practices result in a higher Je? | ш m 
| Also, the spiral relation suggests that an existing pattern 0 im КО n 
i" cannot change course by itself. In other words, there js a nee af 
intervention to influence a change in this process. ; is 
Because of the spiral relations between child care 2nd Se ie 
ag 
- t i T he topic dealt within this paper should have been the starting MA ES pl 
in fus Number. But, since the paper was received late, we are fixing ! ocial | Bi 
The possible use and the nature of the spiral relation in describing " W 


was discussed in Arie Halachmi's “Е TOI tory ane е- "E 

3 5 i rom Descriptive, Explanato? il A «f 

.. OfPolicy Analysis to a Spiral Perspective," Indian Journal of P ublic Ad E 
October-December 1978, pp. 957-972. 
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tudy of children's welfare and the possible ways to intervene in 
ove it should be a focal point of public policy making. Any 
rlook the implications of public policy on the welfare of children 

ints to a short sighted approach that disregards the future. Yet, the study 
ш different ways to promote children's welfare is not an easy task. Even 
Fost conscious effort to enhance the welfare of children cannot guarantee 
the desired influence as the future welfare of society. The reason is that child- 
rns welfare consists of so many facets that there is no single measurement 
that can express its status (or changes in it) accurately. For example, the 
success of efforts to improve children’s nutrition is not sufficient evidence of 
cognitive or mental development, proper housing does not guarantee a desired 
pattern of family relations, and the availability of pediatric services does not 
imply adequate maternal care. 

The inability to use a single direct measurement of welfare suggests the 
need to develop a series of partial indicators. These should provide policy- 
makers with a reliable approximation of changes in the status of children’s 
welfare, 

The purpose of this paper is to address selected aspects and problems of 
waluating children's welfare. The paper starts with a suggestion to design 
бо to assess public efforts (that are expressed by public policies 
anis RAM rather than the direct changes in certain measurements of 

are. The paper suggests some of the possible criteria that 


can : 
! be used for that purpose. It examines the ideological and economic 
rationales for {] 


ment, the sti" 
order to IMP! 
attempt to ОУ 


cns, | 
ogether 
ecas / 
hildren J 
e who 
or cate | 
as on f 
ies ani f 
fection р 
a these | 


lation! 
would 


(thot significance p “tate intervention. to. influence аце аи un coal 
{Шш important 9! the proposition to use the criterion of availability as an 
„ПК epist mr The paper concludes with a series of comments on two 
m Use the ec problems in the evaluation of children’s welfare. It suggests to 
sit / include a rather than the family as a focal frame of reference. And, to 
шей that seen, 10 assessed efforts to influence welfare of children all the policies 
лій em to influence child abuse. 
sii | 

t 
лнй CHILDREN'S WELFARE: EFFORTS VS. RESULTS 


Welfare ; 
mee e, is a that deals with the wellbeing of individuals in society. € 
of m Measure w ушей t changes from place to place. Because of the diffi- — 
is (fare, he Ex fare directly we need to use indirect or secondary measures —' 
te dent n шш assumption here is that welfare results in (or eT 

ө; j T R anned activities of the state. A state is a welfare state He 
in p isibility to engage in those activities that are likely to 


Welp, Zeng 


N [gs Zens, бешш of social and economic conditions of security n 
When а bea mea SS Cason one of the secondary (and indirect) E. 
чу ese Conditi Sure Of the state's effort in creating the desired condi on 
; O croat the ons do not exist and/or when we cannot identify a state 
MWe may assume that the state is not a welfare state. _ 
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The emphasis on the efforts to create necessary conditions. г 
on their actual results—i.e., the level of welfare that is obtained un 
assertion that a realistic evaluation of welfare must give due consideratio 
the special context and the different constraints on government's action i 
case. This assertion is particularly relevant to the case of children’s M 
Here, the emphasis on assessment of efforts implies that good nutri, 
healthy environment and proper intellectual and emotional development may 
result because of many reasons other than the state’s intervention, | | 
characterise children's welfare as a direct product of state's policies is to Write 
off the natural talents, instincts, traditions and skills of individual parents for 
the sake of a doctrine that identifies welfare (and the welfare state) with totali 
tarian approach. The position taken here and by other writers is that the 
responsibility of the state is to assist families and parents to carry out thei 
roles but not to replace them.” 

A non-totalitarian approach to welfare suggests that evaluation of publi 
policies should be done by reference to the government's efforts to elevate the 
status of children—to create the necessary conditions—and not by a measure 
of actual results. For reference to results may indicate more of the state ofar 
and the availability of resources than оп the commitment of the government | 
to this issue. It may indicate how severe the constraints, under which action 
takes place, are but very little on how optimal this action is under the given 

| constraints. Such an approach may yield to the temptation to make the 
2 invalid comparison of children's welfare in different states regardless of suchi 
factors as rate of population growth, urbanisation, per capita income, A 

This point deserves some further discussion. The status of childrens wel | 

at any time does not reveal the adequacy of the state's policies. Adverse ү 

ings by themselves imply less than a satisfactory situation. Ноо и 

findings may mask the fact that the bad situation in the present represents | 
improvement in comparison to a worse situation in the past. 

The evaluation of the effort rather than the desirability 


ather than 
derlinesm 


N 
n governs. | 
Шу of pi 


welfare, 


ios RE 

Fr эс. LA oon and Famille: cl UU 
of ae oint is emphasised in Toward a National Policy for Children saviour ви phe 
ef visory Committee on Child Development Assembly of Behar shins” 
| us ences, National Research Council, National Academy of Sciences 
_ 1916. See for example, pp. 65, 77, 90. 
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EVALUATION CRITERIA 


galuation Б public efforts to influence the welfare of children is an 
tto assess What IS being done, how well it is done and what else can or 
аш done. Due to the complexity of these public efforts and their mixed 
E A unclear) results, this assessment must rely on a series of criteria. 
А hes criteria provides a partial answer by ascertaining the actual 
гаи quality of selected aspects of these efforts. A comprehensive assessment 
ME the use of an elaborate set of criteria. However, a limited evalua- 
tion—one that can be carried out within a relatively short period of time in 
order to provide decision-makers with policy related input of information— 
can be based on a few selected criteria. In each case, the availability of resour- 
cs, and the policy question (or agenda) would influence the number and sort 
of criteria that would be used to ascertain the level of the relevant efforts. 
However, there are certain criteria that ought to be used in each evaluation. 
These criteria include: 


l. Availability: 'This criterion determines what services, assistance and 
support are available to parents as indicated by two independent 
measures: 5 


(a) Affordability: How many families can afford to use the available 
services, assistance or support for child rearing? 

(0) Scope: What sort of services are available (e.g., educational, medi- 
cal, social work, etc.)? How much of the country is covered by the 
Same set of related programmes or to what extent some services 
are limited only to urban areas or to communities above a certain 
size? What age groups are eligible to enjoy different services (e.g., 
ate services limited only to school or to pre-school ages, etc.)? 

ОЕ 5 Ате there long lasting and significant changes in the 

assistance of children that can be attributed directly to services, 
Ог support provided by public policies? Are there long 


lasti : 
t pend Significant changes in the ability of parents to carry e 
A fo EM roles in a more comprehensive and successful d ? 
necessary q tough procedure to monitor the result and to collect p 
Criterion к to answer these questions is а precondition for b 5 
Whether ¢ determine to what extent the existing efforts are rea ч 
cient У are symbolic and nominal; whether they are adequate ап 
“Nd the cee the general socio-economic profile of the population | 
Clenc ‘ture of local constraints. a 
forts ios his criterion examines the political economy of 
оге a, Set such questions as: Are services provided in » 


*Proval and support of their recipients? Is there ade 
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manpower and organisation to carry out the different DRM 
there enough flexibility to allow variation in response га p 
needs in various parts of the country or for various M. ү 
public? Are there provisions to allow maximum participation Wem 
in the planning and implementation of the different programmer 
Is it possible to increase the effectiveness of public effort ШЙ | 
by a marginal decrease in their efficiency (or vice versa)? у 

4. Contéxtuality: This criterion examines the existing efforts Within tle 
given socio-economic and political context. It ascertains the quality 
of public efforts to influence children’s welfare by asking questions|ite: 
what are the mechanisms to coordinate different policies that may 
influence children's welfare? How well do these mechanisms function? 
How consistent are the different efforts with one another at the presen, 
with past efforts or with those efforts that are planned for the future? 
For example, application of this criterion may raise the question about 
the possibility that the availability of non-expensive child care services 
is a negative incentive and a contradiction to state's other efforts to 
encourage family planning. 


Since I have discussed the last three criteria elsewhere,? I would like to 
concentrate here on the use of the availability of services and support as 
major criterion in the evaluation of children’s welfare. 


4 AVAILABILITY OF SUPPORT AND SERVICES FOR CHILD CARE 


The assertion that wider the availability of services, support or assistant" | 
the better, is true only if there is ап agreement about а specific value posti | 
This position can be stated as follows: All children are eligible (0 E E. | 
opportunities regardless of the socio-economic status of their р a | 
value that is supported by this position is egalitarianism. АП newborn 
equal. According to this value position the extent to which paren’ Wi a 
economically and socially is irrelevant to the child's future because ie ш | 
economic status is not (or should not) be an inherited virtue. Rathen i К 
should result from talent and hard work of the individual himself. 


. This value position has several important implications [os eve | | 
© . . = B TAS i \, | $ 
direction, implementation and evaluation of policies concerning © dul) qe y 


children. First, this position implies that the state has à role (1 ШҮ [ 
in compensating children for deficiencies resulting from the $007 шк Ш 
status of their parents. The responsibility of the state 10 e js 
opportunities to each child suggests a possible measure py whl 


P 
NO arr 3 д twee Е. 7 
availability. This measure is based on the assessment of the 8 


rd 
3Ari E NT 
Ru Halachmi, “The Use of Policy Evaluation in policymaking : 
Public Administration, 23(4), 1977, pp. 1035-1052. 
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necessary conditions for physical and mental development in the 
evel ШШ en from high income families in a given state to those of low 
ase of chi im in the same state. Such conditions include (but are not limited 
income ш nutrition, educational stimulation, medical care, stability of the 
0 D sc. Availability goes up as the state moves in to supplement, 
family unt srovide solutions for more deficient conditions, i.e., those adverse 
ut conditions that may interfere with the ability of a child from a 
li come family to fully develop his potential in comparison with a child 
ш born to а wealthy family. ў = А 
Тһе existing body of knowledge оп planned Intervention in child rearing 
snd particularly concerning the effects of different arrangements of day-care 


on the intellectual development of pre-school children provides an excellent 


sent, as in point to illustrate the possible role of the state in assuming equal 

ture? opportunities through planned intervention.* The ideological rationales for 

bout the state’s involvement in child care may differ from place to place and 

vices from time to time. However, as pointed out by Kathleen Dunlop, there are 

ts to three general orientations that characterise them: reactive-maintenance, 
reform, and proactive revolutionary orientations.‘ 

The reactive-maintenance oriented rationales include, according to 
ke to Dunlop, responses to needs created by war; responses to needs created by 
| mommic crises; and responses to the needs of children in crisis. Reform 

ые can fall into six sub-categories: responses to social trends; 
чы d Pip opment: enhancing parental competence; providing 
ie MS supporting equal opportunities for women and commu- 
ше КЕ emphasise Шо Rationales oriented toward radical reform or revolution 
i Nr. € needs of society rather than the needs of the child. As Dunlop 
same 
The Т З 
s df | [сз аге thus distinguished from those in the maintenance- 
de i Sory, where responses to change are manifested in an attempt 
| 4 
quo) fea Teviews include fi D. Steinberg “The 
| о 5 ay Care: A Gane example Jay Belsky and Laurence D. NR 
| Б sand Lo, al Review," Child Development, 49 (Decemb T) 1976, 
дї | |, ande race Barnes and Kathleen H. Dunlop, The Effects of Day Care: Empir ical 
gn RE uum and g 1t Institute for Public Policy Studies (mimeo), Nashville, June 1979. 
dul) fi ae iod reference to the American experience of government intervention 
pn Еу e “pport, on in two Congressional reports, Child Care and Ме, ous 
шї КО һу, me tood ang ү Чөн! Budget Office, Washington, Ю.С., SM jm 
TE Do, Fe ША by t e c Development Programs Improve the Quality of. en 
TuS 7 a, ateen? 1979. omptroller General, General Accounting Office, 2 
Fi ish B Pci, Ys NOP, Rationales for Governmental Intervention into Child Care and 
yl y Чыг 2- Anderbilt Institute for Public Policy Studies (mimeo.), Nashville, October 


m.  CC-.In Public Domain. Guru 
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to restore a pre-established social order. They are also dist 


; ; Р : inguj 
rationales in the reform-oriented category, where go БШ p 


verny 


tion is generally focused on incremental social change? un ба, 00 
ys jb 
The economic rationale for the government's intervention in chil bs 
and development is not independent from the ideological rationale Eo 19 
there аге contradictory claims about the inexistence of economic M “ш 
for public policies and state intervention in practices of child care E i à 
example, a 1978 study by the U.S. Congress pointed out that ауай йүү E. 
day-care is not a factor of primary significance for a substantial number 1 | 
women seeking employment.? Thus, a state intervention in day-care servits | 
cannot be considered as a way by which to influence the labour market orth: f wo 
economy. On the other hand there are other reports that emphasise te We byl 
economic wisdom of the investment in children from low income famili; envi 
because such investment may lead to probable savings later on, e.g., remedial | 
teaching, probation and law enforcement services, and finally on fina f — 
support of such children as they grow and have families of their owa All) i 
analysis by Irving Lazar of data from 14 studies of low income chia | | 
who participated in experimental infant and pre-school programmes prion |. 1 
1969 provides important evidence. The Lazar study points out that children Шо | 
participating in early developmental programmes were held back inguk JE 
or required special education less often than control groups, and scd. p Ti 
consistently higher on intelligence tests? About the same time that the a 
Lazar study was published the Comptroller General submitted his ee For 
on learning disabilities to the U.S. Congress. In this report the Compl? M D 
General points out that out of 129 juveniles that were tested, 128 M a 
to be functioning below the corresponding grade level." In wel Bu 
Comptroller General issued another report. The 1979 report on e. | = 
hood and family development programmes provides more QUT "E 
the possible link of the above findings with other data of educat dul For 
criminal behaviour by reference to educational deficiencies 0 | it 
prisoners.12 "E Chil 
Another economic rationale that justifies government intere ito! NE 
assure appropriate conditions for child development points T aene | a 
z Bae state to cultivate its human resources. Here eye 0 ser | Y 
anc particularly in the case of children from low income familie T 
thd) 
ше Н. Dunlop, ор. cit., р. 40. үй | 
е чеш юы (1978), op. cit., p. xi. КООП Commis 2 
States, September 1977. ersistence of Preschool Effects, Educa r p, | № 
p ek os hearing Disabilities: The Link to Delinquency йо дей LN 
0 More Now, a report by the Comptroller General Yol 


Office, Washington, D С.м 
; D.C., Ma 
1°Багу Childho e 


1977. 


^f. 
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Od and Family Development Programs (1979), 0P 
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. онад factor that influences the odds that children would mature 
00621 n o ductive adults that contribute to society, rather than a societal 

с The chart on next page graphically summarises the evidence that 
| оошу. d by the Comptroller General to support the claim that results from 


юш namely, that: “the quality of the environment experienced by 


| IL. entonale à В : 

E | B or child during the prenatal and early childhood periods of life 
"А X. qe de - 9913 

ation J E important long-term consequences. 

Te, Rd 


li | 1 ИШҮ CHILDHOOD DEVELOPMENT AND THE CRITERION OF AVAILABILITY 
EE 

nb | А E Я 
E |». Benjamin Bloom—one of the leading authorities on child development— 
torte | wotein 1964 that 50 per cent of intelligence measurable at age 17 is developed 
. bythe time a child is age 4.144 Speaking about the influence of the child's early 


sise the d 
families If eavironment on his intellectual development Bloom says: 


етей [| 
nancial [ 


А conservative estimate of the effect of extreme environments on 


Alm f intelligence is about 20 points. This could mean the difference between a 
tilda [P Шешап institution for the feeble-minded or a productive life in society. 
ioro | Ttcould mean the difference between a professional career and an occupa- 
lide |" tion which is at the semi-skilled or unskilled level.!5 

1000 | 

su. E. llischim about the potential effectiveness of early educational intervention 
hat the YN the intellectual development of children—and particularly in the case of 
mpi | Me so-called ‘high risk children’—is made repeatedly by several writers. 


її f 
found g 
7 the 


or ou o 3 А ЖЕ 
кы pose here, this claim suggests an important guideline and an 


nomic ras; | 
chi I ое for public efforts to facilitate better environments of 
tom low income families. Because there is a higher likelihood of 


chil D. the exis à 

dn JE Case JEN р adverse conditions and an ‘extreme environment’ in the 
yn atl | Points с е families, higher is the likelihood that an addition of 
ШЕ ould result in the critical differences that are claimed by Bloom. 


] at Teaso á 
Mtervention n, the economic returns on the public investment 1n early 


с" т : з 
on : I “te SUA t bigger than an investment in later efforts to improve 
am o : 

ih АЙ Us meus discussion it seems that the criterion of availability 
it 10se measurements of public effort that indicate the extent 


апу Childhoo 
tl ng ood 
Nite x Bas et (1977) 


JU А 
То veme 5 i 

€4 Wi Qi e See for nds and education as possible strategies to increase thee ive?” 

тео Шел mple Urie Bronfenbrenner, “Is Early Intervention pe 

3 


UNI B a Б 
Hs 1975. M lmer L. Struening (eds), Handbook of Evaluation Res 


and Family Development Programs (1979), op. cif., р. 12. 
op. cit., Jay Belsky and Laurence D. Steinberg (1978), ор. Cii 


Tt (1979) ор. ci ional intervention may include 
), op. cit. The educationa d 
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һе existence (ог improvement) of the necessary conditions for early 
m development can be attributed to the government's intervention. 
it seems that a comparison of the different conditions in the 

"ament where children from low income grow, with the conditions 
M h children from high income families grow, may be instrumental 
ы M sing availability and adequacy of the various government efforts. Such 
- comparison is very useful for purposes of policy making because it is not 

s ficial assumptions. By comparing the most favourable conditions 


to W 


| tased on arti S : 
for child development as they exist for children from wealthy or average 


: families, with the situation of children from low income families, policy makers 
—| can find out what can be achieved in the state under given circumstances. 
— d. On the basis of this information, they can study different alternatives and 
decide what effort should be made to allow all the children to enjoy these 
| favourable conditions. 
| Such a comparison may reduce the risk that inappropriate or artificial 
— standards would be used in the policy making process. For example, such a 
| tisk may result from an indiscriminate reference to welfare indicators from 
wealthy or western countries by policy makers from poor or developing states. 


JUVENILE ano 


EPISTEMOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN THE EVALUATION OF 
CHILDREN'S WELFARE 


" For purposes of policy analysis, the study of the state's efforts to influence 
environment surrounding children raises two epistemological questions: 


l. What is the proper unit for reference in order to assess the impact of 
= state’s intervention? 
: What is the selection criterion by which to decide what ROO AM 


ttes) to include in the assessment of public efforts to influence the 
Welfare of children? 


ch of th А А 
Scope or E two questions deserves a lengthy discussion that 1s beyond the 


hope e гарот. Nevertheless, I would like to make a few remarks in the 
them, ributing to and stimulating further discussion and research about 


A Muc г 
ріод E ze Present discussion on the welfare of children entertains the t 
Mt een that welfare must be defined by reference to the societal 
neus 9 eps where availability of day-care services 15 considered а | 
Цц Le Soci "ds welfare. the rationale for them is based on arguments 
ted x. tal benefits from a possible development of the child or th 
Cig D 10, help families in distress.” While these argume! 
nored, it is important to bear in mind that some of them ha 


n 
te or 
: ample 
E Toward a National Policy (1976), op. cit., p. 77- 
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to do more with the interests of social do-gooders, reforme 
selfish interests of parents, than with the true interests of th 
objective welfare (if such one can be defined). The chilg 
child—cannot be defined as a function of the interests of 
Even the individual's interests as an adult cannot be alway 
his best interests while he is still a child. 

The uneasy task of finding out what is the genuine interest of tec. [оой 
as a child—and the difficulty of dealing with the possible discrepancies betie =z 
this interest and what others claim to be in his best interest is dodged in | 1 
several ways. One way is the heavy emphasis of parental approval as an ind. 


IS, or even th | 

© child and bi g 
S Interest a 
Somebody else, Е 
S used to defn D oi 


D a 
cation that the public effort is indeed in the best interest of the child, eg, P d 
parental support of day-care programmes is taken as a proof that a chil’s P ti 
welfare is enhanced.?® Here the hidden assumption is that parental interest f tt 
must be absolutely consistent with the best interests of their children, Un | tl 
fortunately the literature does not provide enough evidence to support the f v 
claim that in all cases parents would compromise on their interests for thesake p oc 
of the child's interest. This point can be illustrated by reference to th Ко d 
numerous cases where a child was denied certain medical treatment because } о 
such treatment was against the beliefs of his parents.!? E 
Because of all these cases, parental approval or disapproval of publ | h 
efforts cannot be used as a sole or primary indicator in the assessment of P og 
children's welfare. The use of a simple survey research or observations o П 
parental attitudes cannot establish what the real motives behind рае X 
support or opposition to different efforts by the state are. Therefore 4 — 
common practice to utilise this method in order to assess the welfare of chili i 
теп is misleading. However. parental attitudes should be considered ds i ; 
important factor that may influence the political feasibility of different y | à 
rammes and their ultimate impact, This point can be further ur A 
by pointing to the numerous cases of disagreements between pa f 
teachers or school boards on certain parts of the curriculum (6.8: sex e " ў 
tion, evolution theory), Һе kind of school, or the location of the M i the d 
should attend. АП these disagreements are justified and rationalise 2 
claim to serve the best interest of a child. Yet, as we all know, the pro ests 12 tl 
Considerations’ and the ‘parental responsibilities’ that each side е һ 
use in order to decide what 15 best for the child are not free from QUE cli? h 
of the parents or the school authorities and have little to do with the? } 0 
welfare of the child. i 
18 п india 
The Comptroller General, for example, uses parental approval 25 4 ontrol Pf ji 
programme quality. The Comptroller does not cite any methodological m un 4 
ш parents used the desired social norms (or their image б ent prose V n 
19 


2 tc 
For a recent example see “Who Speaks for the Child,” Newsweek, SP 


р. 49, 
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mple of an attempt to diffuse the possible discrepancy between 
е true interest and the interests others have for him can be found in 
the chi аке the family the relevant unit of study and the vehicle by which 
the о children's welfare. This call dominates much of the recent writings 
[шее А case in point is a report titled “АП Our Children: The American 
ШО] бле Pressure’ 1977.2° The report argues the case for government 
ection for the sake of children’s welfare. However, de proposed target 
isto influence the conditions of the family, not of the child's home. The use of 
the latter implies the need for a more comprehensive and complex approach, 
and it challenges the appropriateness of disciplinary (as opposed to inter- 
disciplinary) knowledge in the social sciences for policy making. The tempta- 
tion to suggest the family as a focal unit for policy making results from 
traditional approaches to disciplinary research in the social sciences that take 
the family as a primary unit for study. Because of this influence, study of the 
web of interactions within the family; social forces outside of it and the influ- 
ence of the physical surroundings as sources for a joint influence on the 
development of the child is still missing. To illustrate this point let me point 
out that even though all these factors influence the dynamics of the environ- 
mett—where the child grows before he goes to a day-care centre and often 
he returns from it—most of the research on day-care does not control for 
them. Undoubtedly, the reference to the family as a focal concept offers а 
E. er concept for purposes of research and discussions than the 
Fs nu home’. However, the true interest of the child may be served Re, 
HM OM our understanding and influence on those conditions t s 
family roa 5 home as a more comprehensive frame of reference than t e 
ў xample, in extreme cases we may conclude that the true interest 


Another exa 


Of Of a ch; 3 2 
ү, Wi d necessitates to provide him with a new home even though this may 
ud Advisor © optimal solution when the family is the unit of reference. The 


ion шш on Child Development has treated this issue in a E 
Contexte Or t Pee criticises the tendency to ignore broad nse 
“ements {} з efine them as sociological givens, rather than as structura 
os lat can be modifieq zx 
the do SM ise my comments on this point let me say that I suggest to Use 
Оше for that basic unit for reference when assessing children’s welfare, The 
his native habi Purpose is the total environment that surrounds the child in 
ents In different places this environment may include different 
Melides the dears eXample, where the extended family live together, home 
“ТУ inter-actions between and within the various generations of 


Я ildren: The 
bp! Family Unger 3nd the Carnegie Council on Children, All Cur dn, 1971. 


Bg Ward a y Er Pressure, Brace and Jovanovich, New York and Lon ; 
da Stei E Policy (1976), op. cit., p. 100. Similar concern is expressed also in 
Meats 10 Advisor 8), op. cit., p. 930. 
Чумыр S Committee on Child Development speaks about 
ten live and grow,” cf, Ibid., p. 102. 


“the actual environ- 


. . CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul 
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| the family. For such inter-actions are an essential part of the enviro 

| stimulates the child and influences his development. In other p 

of a child from a single parent family may include the progr 

| available on the local television and the pattern of social life 

parent. 

By reference to the home as the total environment where the child 

a meaningful measure of the availability of services involves a zc 

adequacy. For, if the available services are not adequate for influencin 13 
conglomerate situation under which the child develops, it is not ponte | 

ie use them in order to assess the welfare of children. This brings up a fey | 

| comments I would like to make concerning the relevant criteria for reference | 
to different public policies as relevant efforts to influence the welfare “| 
children. | ТВ: 

The difficulty to assess public efforts to influence the welfare of children | child 

results from the fact that many of these efforts are not meant, initially or [ш 
primarily, to have an effect in that area. One of the common examples isthe | tight 
case of subsidised day-care centres. While this effort may influence the welfare | юй 


AMent tha | 
laces, the home | 
ammes that are | | 
led by the sing | 
| L 
| 


of children it may be a part of policies to get more housewives to makethem | W 
| selves available when demand exceeds supply in the labour market, as pat | Brita 
of the policies to rehabilitate families?? or as an attempt to create new jobs. the C 


Many public policies influence the welfare of children indirectly andun } frc 
intentionally. For example, policies that influence employment, housing, the Sime 
sale of alcohol over the counteror prescription drugs, etc., influence eventually 
the conditions at the child’s home and thus his welfare. | 
One of the possible criteria for selecting public policies for the evaluation | 
of children’s welfare has to do with the measurement of child abuse. П D 
trade offs between children's welfare and child abuse forms a zero sumslll | 
tion, any measured increase in one indicates a decrease in the other. Hen 
any public policy that influences any form of child abuse becomes EET 
policy for the assessment of public efforts to influence children's ү 
Local differences in defining child abuse or its different levels 21 ie, | 
influence inclusion (or exclusion) of policies in this evaluation. Ho 
= Since the values, traditions or customs that influence the definition 9 io 
E, азе are likely to influence also the different definitions of children By 
. this criterion seems to be a very promising one. | 


dona 
ing 
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P: | Andrew Kakabadse 

et f 

A | pis YEAR has been designated the International Year of the Child. 

eX [ Т From а child's point of view how is that different (о any other year? 
| the answer is probably no different, but at least in the minds of adults, 

lm f children have earned some, if not sufficient, respect in that they are viewed as 

yor | mman beings with their own needs and rights. It is not sufficient that their 

the | tights be acknowledged but further acted upon to improve their position in 

fare К 

em | When opening a newspaper or switching on the television, people in 

ut | Bitin are fairly regularly reminded that this is the International Year of 

x p Child, and consequently, should give generously to a particular charity 

w. phe children or some needy cause attempting to combat certain traumas 

к q ше are having to face. Although socially worthwhile, private \ 

Шу | тз single problems are not the real bread and butter issues concern- a | 

ion [ sch iN wn in any country. The real issues centre around problems 

the [E the removal d EE the degree of state involvement in the шш 

u- D “option and ren from family care into the care of the state, the 


fostering of children and the long term education and develop- 


p ent f ch; 
c 0 : ò 
ү, Children. Each country has developed particular points of view, 


ш р Michare pr 


m f Mndatory LM 85 Services offered to the community; some services being 
{0 | Present Te за! the discretion of public servants. This paper describes 
s, | бш pe, Position of children in Britain and discusses the critical 
с ritish society. 


LEGAL HISTORY OF CHILDREN 


= 


E. 
bore cally, co ; 
he courts ms шы acknowledged the special status of children 


* Tho 
for зе below the a 


. g Crir E 
Thi vin 
Sdemeanoy E 


8€ of seven; these children were seen as incapable of. 
intent and hence could not be tried for a felony or 


ee x 
fe on Athe ages o 


fseven and fourteen, by the doctrine of dol 


Wron A Оп the prosecution to prove that the chil 
Stulness of its behaviour. p? 


FL iG SN 
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Beyond these age groups, few concessions were made 
by way of procedure, or in the practice of sentencing 
were liable to imprisonment, transportation to the 


to children, an 


for a Crime, Chi ir 


Colonies or i. ш 


alongside their adult elders. Bud T 
By the early 18005 the legal position of children was beginnin y 
А 3 : Ne Р : 8 to ch | 
with the introduction of the Factory Acts, which concentrated on im URL 
working conditions for both minors and adults in the newly foris een t 
factories of the Industrial Revolution. From this activity came a m | 
tenuous understanding that children аге a group that have to be M А 
apart from other human beings. А century later, women сате under i 7 
scrutiny to determine their own rights in society; a process which al n 
are currently experiencing. The understanding that children were a special in 
group crystallised opinions into two important and distinct elemens [ с 
(a) concerning physical abuse; and (b) concerning moral contamination, W 
Physical abuse was relatively easily dealt with in the 19th century byk f d 
prescription and regulation of parents’ and employers treatment} б 
children. Moral development and contamination, however, was andie f ‘i 
far more difficult matter that has led, and is currently leading, to heated 
argument. On the positive side, laws were passed that enforced the chi 0 
to be exposed to Ше ‘wholesome’ influences of education. On the negli 
side, a revulsion grew from the condition of unreformed prisons in whit in 
children were kept in custody, and the consequent influences upon thet | са 
| person. It was quite obvious that those children who benefited from odut A 0 
p tion were not the same ones or came from the same social grouping s thot d 
who suffered prison sentences. " 3 
Consequently, the reform movement of the 19th century concent E. 
two areas. First, providing residential social care of a better шаш 3 
that provided by the state. This comprised of free day schools for i " : 
day industrial schools for the neglected and residential reform a fr 
those criminally corrected. These last two provisions were to be de^ |b 
partly by parental contribution. Second, attention was focused wart Lo 
in order to reform the position of children in court. From 1847 ro bon 
powers of. the courts to send children to prison had been pr ogress үт | ^ 
| ы with this was the realisation that children required ES ga о 
| “vole appearance in the dock could brand a child as 2 €^, ged) Fg 
EM hardened criminals who were appear vere |] i 
| B non on that child. Hence the operation of thela C 
aminating influence. | 
i 
Children's Act 1908 О Ju 


. Thecombination of activity of developing suitable resident 
Поп and attempting to reform the law, led to the Children 3 ^ «gj 
introduced two fundamental departures from pre-exisUnE, a occ 
First, it introduced privacy by barring public access tO juveni f 
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d the thinking behind the age-base of criminal jurisdiction was altered 
Secon Й 


ti, | tof which separate private and simplified hearings might apply. 


Мы | inthe M move to raise the age of criminal responsibility from seven 
lani |. There A but rather it sought to establish a period during which children 
Фал | шь shielded from the fi e consequences of what they had done even 
v E. rough they may have acted with criminal intent. The Act set the upper limit 


of protection from the full weight of the law for punishment to sixteen years 
of age. Even though a young offender may well have been subject to the 

ee . " . 1 7 У " 
criminal law, the nine years fi rom seven to sixteen years of age can be identified 
asa form of moral and social quarantine. 


Worker E 
OW and [ 
treated 


Simila f 
ll a | Fundamentally, the 1908 Act was a substantial breakthrough. It gave 
‘speci! | impetus to the process which had first begun with the Factory Acts and 
mens: converged the activities of reformers concentrating both on the law and social 
ion, ff welfare. Under this Act, the courts emerged as a type of child welfare agency 
kg | deciding on the best possible courses of action within the age structure set. 
nent fo } Children were attributed special status in that their cases were not only held 
Ц i | incamera'* but were also separated from adult criminals. 

eale 
e chli | Children’s Act 1933 
eau) The next major step forward came with the Children’s Act 1933. The 
M po industrial schools and reformatory systems that had begun in the mid 1800s 4 
Er. | ES under scrutiny and a report produced by the Parliamentary Committee 
m. i Pes ende 1927 concluded that there was little or no difference in | 

i MA ee needs of neglected and delinquent children. Some of the 

atedit new me of the report were accepted in the Children s Act 1933. 
rd had linking Temai 3 thinkin g emerged, thatof ‘children in trouble’, and this new 
lit К element. rer cd virtually unchanged for the next forty years. Three distinct 
jes п (бп кте under the Act, those of crime, care and truancy. 
WW from adult a crime, juvenile court proceedings were separated physically 

S ге, the NM Or were time-tabled to avoid any possibility of overlap 
ЕК уе, ра M clientele. Special magistrates were chosen to man the 
i | from ес Simplified procedures were adopted; the public were excluded 
pou | 


. * Too . 
Conviction? m and the press forbidden to publish names. Even the words 


| Offenders. ‘sentence’ were no lon ger to be used in relation to juvenile 
Ош ot er S "Ver the juvenile courts had most of the penalties of adult 
K ub Some cm Imprisonment. Probation officers were used extensively and 
ш m dren were committed to reformatories and later to approved 

dig, пішаце Were still managed by voluntary bodies which had created 

“Tene them from the 1830s onwards. Apart from the two cese 


ш; е 9 TO - imina 
diction, Procedure and sentencing, juvenile courts were areasof criminal 


Cattituq 
es EM 
d taken towards child care and truancy were quite different t 


camera’? 
aum. КУ 
Means, in private. 


єт ena 
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those concerning juvenile offences. According to the 1933 Act, a child; 
of care and protection is, *one who having no parent or guardian or A need 
or guardian unfit to exercise care and guardianship not exercising parent 
care and guardianship is either falling into bad associations, or NU 
moral danger or beyond control.’ A further list specifies children M E | 
subject of sexual and/or violent offences or who have lived in tion 
where these offences have been committed. $ 
Due to the imprecise nature of the care definition, legal practice over t. 
preceding years showed far fewer care proceedings and a far greater number 
of criminal cases being brought before the courts. Quite the opposite situation 


| {co 
nce 
i ihe tt 
Tl 
| under 
| tek 
70 
ш 
m 
depar 


was developing in the U.S.A. Far more precise definitions of social care and Th 
guardianship were specified in America as opposed to the broader and more J) muc 
legalistic approach of the British. In the U.K. care proceedings were really | dini 
successfully applied only in cases of children facing moral danger or physical J) satut 
abuse. Such situations were both sufficiently traumatic to the child and (| wer 
dramatic in terms of behaviour in the community to be able to quickly prove ff social 

to the court the removal of the child from the home situation. P measu 

the ef 

Children and Young Persons Act 1963 | his b 

By the mid 1950s there was a growing concern in England that far mor tion o 

juvenile criminals and fewer care proceedings were being brought before the ff plan 
juvenile courts. The Ingleby Committee was appointed in October 1956, Каш 

/ with wide terms of reference which allowed it to examine some of these con® ШШ 
9. dictions. The Committee reported іп 1960 and isolated the problem ur | 
j inconsistent and ambiguous behaviour in jurisdiction. On the one hand; | k 
juvenile courts sat as courts of criminal jurisdiction, trying cases aseo | tii 

the rules of evidence, and on the other having due regard to the welfare tuj 

child. The report begged the question as to how the two principles M ү i 
reconciled: criminal responsibility is focused on an allegation es JE vit | 
particular act isolated from the character and needs of the defendent, | White 
welfare depends on complex personal, family and social considera ings fp ts 
solution to the problem would have been to abolish criminal pro roced | ШҮ] 
altogether and view offences as simply one additional ground for P. P alins р 

ings. This, however, was not politically expedierit and instead of à Mw tan 

the abolition of juvenile criminal courts, it proposed the raising 3 pild i w 
criminal responsibility to twelve years. In the event, the subseque ya | ох 


and Young Persons Асі 1963 raised the age of responsibility t°. КО | 

age, but did little to untangle the web between crime and ciem jon i 
The most outstanding feature of the Act was its imP lem pil 

Ingleby's other main recommendations which authorised loc? y 


undertake preventive work with families. 


Developments in the 1960s vol 
Despite the makeshift approach in the 1963 Act, the Í ә 
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ble importance to child law. The Kilbrandon Committee, sitting 
onsidera 


“ n was considering the provision of the law of Scotland relating to 
rent E ice 190" tof juvenile delinquents and juveniles in need of care or protec- 
pr [| ie ееп arental control. In 1963, a similar committee was established 
a | ү e manship of Lord Longford to report under a similar brief to 
(e F 0100. 


brandon Committee, but concentrating solely in England and Wales. 


| | D^ don reported first and recommended: (а) abolition of the criminal 
the | Pu of juveniles and its replacement by lay appointed. magistrates; 
iber [Ei juvenile panels conducting juvenile hearings; and (c) social education 
tion J department administered by local education authorities. 
ad | The object of these recommended changes was, through public action, to 
nore | aluce and ideally eliminate the legal concept of delinquency. For Kilbrandon, 
ally | топа law was far too reactive in character based on evolved tradition, 
sical | statute and character, whereas child care should be a far more proactive, 
and tet changing, consciously constructed mechanism for achieving explicit 
ove D sil goals. The Longford Committee did not advocate such far reaching 
f Measures as Kilbrandon. The Committee had been established to examine 
| tieefiiciency of the dissolution of the juvenile courts. It proposed to relieve 
| lis by raising the age of responsibility to sixteen and fusing the crime jurisdic- 
oro f 10 ofthe court into a new unified care scheme. But like its predecessors, the 
the үа to achieve a neat boundary at the upper age limit where it met the 
| 1 DOM ee to ease the abrupt transition from no responsibility to 
TEM ыы А Longford thought it necessary to reintroduce the соо 
ШИ youth aia Ше to cater for the seventeen to twenty-one year olds in 
| о? n Longford, a White Paper appeared in 1965 entitled: ше 
Ie [шщ Т а) and the Young Offender’. The paper strongly argued s 
yme L^ adequacy o a as Indeed with most social problems, can be traced bac 
eas Je Mh the amil £ breakdown in the family. Consequently, one has to begin 
її | White Pa ти У. Due to the influence of the Longford Committee and the 
0 f isting TM new concept was introduced, that of the family council, 
x hot opi d Workers already employed as child care officers in local 
ш | ы а m S departments and other persons selected for their under- 
т | p, at ое With children. This was a more precise mechanism 
ү Wong Uageq y Longford. where parents and social workers were 
s | СТА ROTEN DuC at voluntary agreements outside existing us 
f Ei iG fami b^ com ürther, the 1965 White Paper advocated that in a 


ncils, family courts should be established to replace 


this stimulated substantial opposition from existing 
Probation officers. Consequently, а second White 
entitled, ‘Children in Trouble’. As a response to the 
the previous White Paper, the recommendations 
Ore conservative, Juvenile courts were to be retained 


e—a 
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but to be used as a place of last resort. Cooperation between no 
social workers was to be encouraged along with greater use of ке a poa 
and liaison schemes. Specifically, below the age of ten only care M ilo 
based on care criteria were to be possible. From ten to thirteen Á—— н 
children brought before a juvenile court should be accepted into E ү 
ever possible. From thirteen to seventeen a complicated system of mand | 4 
consultation between police and local authority social service dou | D. 
plus applications to an examining magistrate were to be introduced to ел | [Ж 
that only the most serious offenders were prosecuted and then after all other | 
possible approaches had been tried. | 
The result of the two White Papers and the Longford recommendation | 
was an unhappy compromise between the need for an adequate social defni 1 
tion of deprivation and delinquency and legal requirements to combat ts | 
criminal element. Despite this, it formed the basis of the Children and Your | 
Person’s Act 1969. | 


Children and Young Persons’ Act 1969 


| 
| 
The formal aims of the Act were: | 


i 

1. To reduce a wide range of pre-existing child law into a single juris | 

tion dealing in similar ways with children who commit ofi 
or stay away from home, or are in need of care and protection. = V 
new supervision and care orders came into being as a means ofeplt ? 
sising and giving more attention to care proceedings and less 0 ET 

ч, proceedings. 

= - To promote greater cooperation amongst the agen 
establishing procedures linking police and social service we 
and permitting the latter to exert some influence over еи | 
children to be brought to court. to 0014 
To give additional powers to social service departments outs! | 
larger part in treatments and to determine the meaning m. nes | 
care orders according to their own interpretation of a chi E 


nts involved y 
rimas | 


mei 
(| 


NETT 
As the 1969 Act is legislation currently practised, analysis 9 


A 7 д д ng the n 
in English society will be given later in this article, after deser іеї M 


ое of legislation concerning child care law, that of the 
5. 


Children's Act 1975 
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efuse to consent to adoption. A further 5,000 children 


ite any ME oc c their parents Г | а hi h i 

tay f pats care were thought to nee something short of adoption, such as 
“ш, | TM situation for which the law offered no provisions. This 
edi. |o secure M с already well accumulated evidence concerning the harmful 
fag E и MM children of residential care. It indicated the need in the long 
Chen f fects ort Ка fostering placement ог adoption where appropriate, as prefer- 
ud | Eon of care to residential establishments. The changes brought in by 


| fie Act fall into three main areas: 


|. Changes in law relating to adoption. Here the major change is that the 
Act places the onus on local authorities to ensure the provision of 


dation : eet: ; : ; 

| defini comprehensive adoption service either by themselves or in conjunction 
bat tl with approved adoption societies. The Secretary of State for Social 
Youn Services becomes responsible for approving voluntary adoption 


societies. Further, the status and property rights of the adopted child | 
are aligned closely with those of a legitimate child born into the | \ | 
family. As safeguards were introduced to protect the adopted child in i 
his adopting family, similar safeguards were established to maintain 
the interests of foster parents who have parented a child for five years 
and have applied for its adoption. The natural parents will be restricted 


urisdie 


йи f from removing the child from the foster parents until after a decision 
Ш t ; is reached at the hearing of the application to adopt. 
empl E The introduction of a new status midway between that of foster 


o crime 


Parents and adopter called ‘custodianship’. Essentially, a custodian is 
“ome onewho has legal custody of the child in his care. However, unlike 
mn custodianship is revocable and the court may make a custo- 
cels TM pee an adoption order has been applied for but the court 
1 The aoe he former order is more appropriate. : T 

iN care m and obligations of local authorities in respect of ощ os 
only Were | children who are privately fostered were extended. 2 
and dutie Ocal authorities given the right to assume parental rights 

165 on behalf of voluntary organisations, but were given the 


ved Dj 
riment 
0? d 


p» 
um 
yel 


‚| Ower to i : 1 
die development еше parents, as to their capacity for the care a 
Di been in с nt of the child, who intended to remove a child that ha 
os A are for six months or more. 


Havi ASSESSING THE CURRENT SOCIAL SCENE 
n Vin с 
ht CN leted a brief history of child care law, the question to debate 
tig орто. this legislation had on British society? Further, are there 
ео, а. d needs not covered by law? In an attempt to answer the 
le din on Will take place under two headings; the trends in 
"CY and the trends in child abuse. 
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Delinquency 
The trend seems to be that the numbers of juvenile offenders 
"ej | 


gradually falling. Unfortunately, the decline in the use of the care 
supervision order has been accompanied by a corresponding inc; ШТ 
use of custodial sentences. The Tables 1-6 give an accurate 
date account of the current situation in England.* 

Ascan be seen from Table 1 (males of 10-13 years of age and ma 


| 
les 
years of age, for both groups), the total number of those found м 


In cara: 


ease in hy 
and pig | 


TaBLe 1 NUMBERS FOUND GUILTY IN THE JUVENILE COURT 
COMPARED WITH THOSE CAUTIONED 


Year Guilty Cautioned Per cen 


Males 10-13 years 


1965 22,363 10,232 314 a 
1966 21,365 11,222 34.2 
1967 21,885 11,668 344 
1968 22,018 13,435 31.9 
1969 22,139 18,501 45.5 
1970 21,401 21,816 50.5 
1971 17,964 27,389 60.4 
1972 19,269 33,029 63.2 
1973 19,839 34,510 83 
1974 22,947 39,315 61 
1975 21,418 37,028 6.3 
j 1976 20,071 34,932 p 
v. 1977 20,929 42,154 % 
Males 14-17 years "m 
1965 32,052 5,966 167 
1966 32,154 6,459 10 
1967 31,970 6,542 19.2 
1968 34,253 7,621 23 
1969 41,691 11,956 44.6 
! 1970 43,789 14317 
34 
1971 42,977 20,160 4 
1972 48,593 23,806 f 
1973 50,871 25,728 32 
1974 59,725 31,169 Ш 
1975 58,901 30,237 04 
1976 59,514 28,480 
1977 62,639 32,901 


Nore: Per cent figure is those cautioned as per cent of all those found 
All figures pertain to indictable offences. 
1969 CYPA came into effect in 1971. 
CYPA is an abbreviation for the Children and Young Persons 


ES "These figures Were researched and compiled by John Poley 2 
Lancaster University, Department of Social Administration. 


A 
d bis 
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nber cautioned by the juvenile courts have both increased in number 
jotal nu! rs 1965 to 1977 (especially for the male group of ages 14-17 years). 


ea : * co A 
cary, 07 i йаг picture is shown in Table 2, indicating the position of females 
бщ Б guilty and cautioned in juvenile courts. Although the total number of 
Cn fe found guilty is far less than the males, there has been a substantial 

D E s in the total numbers especially for the age group 14-17 years. Tables 
"n | | and 4 indicate the trends for males of age groups 10-13 and 14-17 years who 
ү | are found guilty of indictable offences. 

nd ty For both groups, the use of care and supervision orders has become 
T Jess popular. In the 10-13 age group, the numbers fined; bound over during 
Nus | TaBLE2 NUMBERS FOUND GUILTY IN THE'JUVENILE COURT 
ш COMPARED WITH THOSE CAUTIONED (FEMALES) 
| Year Guilty Cautioned Per cent 
14 ———— 
42 Females, 10-13 years 
a 1965 2,697 2,227 45 
55 1966 2,467 2,385 49 
05 1967 2,554 2,403 48 

x 1968 

2,503 2,745 52 
4 UD 2,535 3,715 59 
3.1 1910 2,460 4,848 66 
3.5 
M pd 1,712 6,683 80 
3.3 {л 1,848 8,877 83 
35 n. 1,947 9,762 83 
6.1 tre 2,359 11,939 84 
ys 2,374 11,74 3 
И н 2,412 10,541 81 : 
1977 
1 | 2,517 14,193 85 
Mo 
2 | 1965 Females, 14-17 years 
Jj X 1966 4,028 1,665 2 
6 ШЕ; 5,011 1,942 2: 

a 1968 4,574 1,535 а 
T 1969 4,646 1,958 30 
V 1970 4,876 2,835 eH 
"m ү, 5,262. 3,505 db 
J E т 
0 1 
| bn 5.035 5,668 T 

no 4,989 6,996 29 
e 5,195 7,331 ^ 
; n 6,590 9,189 fi 
5; PS 228 55 
Ў 1 7,305 8,900 
OTe: pc 7,122 10,680 
Ай n figure isth Шу or cautioned 
1969 Exes Dertain ios Ose cautioned as per cent of all those found gu Ity o 
79 Сур 20 Indictable offences. У 


into effect in 1971. 
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a period of conditional discharge, and involvement with attenda 


5 2 3 a ke nce 
have increased." Table 4 indicates that a similar trend applied to pau $ 
age group; that of reduced use of care orders, supervision orders аара 

004. 


tion and increases in conditional discharges and involvement with 
centres, detention centres and Borstal. Table 5 and 6, representing f 
of age groups 10-13 and 14-17 years, indicate similar trends, but MU 
dramatic increase in conditional discharge and Borstal residential tinis 

Current opinion amongst social workers, social theorists and social i 
administrators, is that the Children and Young Persons’ Act 1969 has not 
worked (Thorpe 1976; Poley and Green 1979; Priestley, Fears and Fuller 
1977). Fundamentally, the essence of the problem is that which has bedevilled 
child care legislation since the late 19th century, namely, the difference between 
treatment and punishment. Whether children are introduced to treatment | 
or punishment for an offence committed, the stigma of criminali 
remains. 


attendance 


TABLE 3 DISPOSALS AS A PERCENTAGE OF THOSE FOUND GUILTY 
OF INDICTABLE OFFENCES 


(Males 10-13 years) 


Fit Person and Probation Fine Conditional Attendance 
Year Approved School Discharge Centre 
1965 8.5 33.0 17.8 26.4 9.8 
1966 8.9 32.0 19.5 24.7 10.6 
1967 8.8 30.4 18.7 28.0 10.6 i 
1968 9.0 29.3 17.7 28.5 ° Wd 0 
1969 9.4 31.4 18.2 MoD 11.6 an 
1970 10.1 28.1 18.6 27.3 0! i 
—————==— =н NN a 
Care Order Supervision Fine Conditional A ttendince | ү 

1971 12.6 28.4 -19.3 25.1 D NS: 
1972 11.6 25.7 20.6 26.9 ae Me 
1973 11.8 25.1 22.2 26.4 i ai 
1974 12.0 23.9 21.8 28.5 Pi n 
1975 11.7 22.7 21.0 30.1 Б А 
1976 10.9 21.4 21.4 31.0 a) ba 
d 9.4 21.1 DP 32.5 “1 1 
я *A conditional discharge has become a popular option of sentencing ойе coii of п 
Juvenile and adult courts, The defendent is found guilty but is discharged from asi E 
condition that he is not found guilty by court for that or another offences аша oit f 
time period. If, however, he/she is found guilty during that period, t с? uH di 
will be taken into account for the purposes of sentencing- «ac fof inle 30 

T Attendance centres and detention centres were created to Р! ovide oft а 


і і 2 ich youns i 

уса which Consists of organising small group projects in whic? У i ais 

th me actively involved. The idea is borrowed from youth work and Г, 
rough providing activities, education and counselling, a sense of 5004 


oneself and others is generated amongst the group members. 


ко Soci 
“entation ctl Work 
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24 DECISIONS IN JUVENILE COURTS, 1965-1977, AS А 
Tant CENTAGE OF ALL THOSE FOUND GUILTY OF AN 


INDICTABLE OFFENCES 
(boys, aged 14-17 years) 


Fit Person Probation Fine Condi- Attend- — Deten- Borstal 
27] tional D. dance C. tion C. 
Year 
Approved 
: School 
"ENS 235 33.3 16.6 7.5 28 1.8 
ca 8.0 26.6 33.3 18.6 6.9 2.4 1.8 
1568 7.6 25.6 31.8 19.9 7.6 3.1 1.9 
1969 7.2 23.6 36.4 18.3 6.8 3.3 2.0 
1970 8.0 21.8 37.9 17.1 7.3 3.5 2.4 
Саге $ирег- Fine Condi- Attend- — Deten- Borstal 
Orders vision tional D. danceC. tion C. 
1971 7.9 19.4 39.8 17.0 1/55 3.3 3.1 
11972 6.7 17.0 42.4 172 7.6 3.8 3.3 
193 6.8 17.3 40.9 17.3 7.9 4.6 3.4 
1974 6.1 1 40.3 18.0 8.7 5.0 3.1 
1975 5.9 16.0 39.4 18.5 8.9 6.1 3.8 
* 1976 4.8 15.3 38.1 19.4 9.6 les) 3.9 
pis 4.2 15.0 39.1 19.8 10.2 7.3 3.3 
— — Са >" 57.1 17° М 5 0 0  — 


NM, little ideological, conceptual and/or practical research and deve- 
anythin 2 ‘examined the question of whether treatment or punishment has 
ШЙ үе do with. offending as such. Whether referred for treatment or 
poorer worki the majority of applicants before a juvenile court come from 
ing good А class background. Those of middle class background attend- 
amily and m $ manage to avoid appearance in the juvenile court as both the 
OWever fort School can deal with the routine delinquencies that occur. 
Then and/or lose of the poorer working class background, when their treat- 
Viro nt Punishment is over, they return to their previous community 
· Consequently, pressure is placed on the child to repeat similar 
aviour and to once more re-affirm the old social values of their 
itd, the c. community. EL 
n Simply not ч Cooperation between social workers and t 4 i 16 
ta i Construct штей. The police are trained towards preparing evide 
i ч e prosecutions and the processing of pena 3 a к 
B Of. ex Ё only a small percentage of their total time. | a me 
a Workers . “tations and the ensuing lack of communication betwe: 
‚Осо а d the police, a climate of hostility, mistrust and definite 
Boli Operat В | pH 
> ton has developed. Due to this non-cooperation between the 
ers two different procedures have been adopted for the _ 
а juvenile courts, that of referral to a residential 


Т di ia” 
1 7 „3905 
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Tasue 5 DISPOSALS AS A PERCENTAGE OF THOSE FOUND GU] 
INDICTABLE OFFENCES LTY op 


(Females 10-13 years) 


| Fit Personand Probation Fine ү 
ы Approved School Conditional p; 
1965 (5.7) 35.6 24.0 30.7 
le 1966 (6.1) 34.7 26.1- 29.3 
1967 (5.8) 31.8 24.7 33.7 
i 1968 (6.7) 34.8 20.9 33.9 
1969 (7.1) 32.4 21.4 34.8 
1970 (7.8) 30.0 25.7 33.5 
| Саге Supervision Fine Conditional D, | 
i Order Order 
—————————MÀ eee 
1971 9.8 31.6 24.2 31.4 
ih: 1972 9.9 34.6 23.3 29.5 
My 1973 10.9 30.3 26.1 29.8 
M 1974 10.9 32.3 21.8 33.0 
ү 1975 12.4 30.4 21.2 34.0 
i 1976 9.2 26.6 23.7 38.8 
1977 9.6 26.4 25.0 37.2 


CLM———————É———————————————————O 1 
TABLE 6 DISPOSALS AS A PERCENTAGE OF THOSE FOUND GUILTY E. ; 
e. OF INDICTABLE OFFENCES 
Ж (Females 14-17 years) «di 
eu ec E  ——————— | 
Year Fit Personand ^ Probation Fine Conditional Borst | 
Approved School Order D. 4 


(4.9) d 34.6 23.9 
(6.0) . 34.3 ‚ 22.6 
(6.9) : 31.5 24.4 
(6.3) ' 32.2 26.0 
(6.7) | 33.0 25.6 
(7.4) 29. 34.2 26.2 


Care Order Supervision Fine Conditional 
Order 


26.7 
26.2 
26.6 
25.6 
25.6 
23.1 
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tand that of supervisory orders. From the point of view of the 
t it is certainly far easier to refer a child to a residential 
"inan to social care for treatment,.and as the statistics indicate 


sablishmen 
wyenile cour le 
sgablishment t 


‘ce jg increasing. 
р practice 15 Dd 


Hild Abuse : ; iti 
E os of children has been of particular social and political concern 


i Britain over the last decade and a half. Attention has increased especially 
yer recent cases of child battering leading to the deaths of certain infants. 
Although such cases have attracted considerable vigilance from the media 
© (sierer 1979), the only conclusion that seems to have been reached is that 
ite social services departments were to blame for professional misconduct 
othe part of social workers and their immediate superiors. 

Adoser look at the evidence, however, indicates certain trends. In the city 
ofLeeds, for example, between the years of 1969-1973, 117 children were 
detected with non-accidental injuries, and a considerable proportion of these 
had serious injuries to the eyes and brain (Morran 1979). In contrast, the Leeds 
figures for 1974-1978 showed 196 children with non-accidental injury. The 
mmber of cases certainly increased but there has been a decrease in the 
number of serious cases with a fall in the number of fractures or injuries to 
qM or үт This trend of an increase in the incidence of non-accidental 
B eor hildren, but of a less serious nature, seems to be nationwide. A 
‘jo EN are offered as explanation for the trend. The increase m 
i еар eee attered children is probably not because the total iss 
those with ieee but because more are being discovered, partiga = 
tected, AES е y minor injuries, of the kind which previous | Ms i 

Case of th » the number of serious cases seems to have decrease probably 

e number of government agencies involved in family care, such 


a5 docto 7 
: TS, Soc А 9 1 
and NSPE lal workers, community nurses, voluntary agency social workers 


m 
" inspectors. 


TN no I5a sensitive issue in Britain. Anxiety on the part of the help 1ng 
P penc 2 any knowledge of child abuse becoming public, in orden 
reae in Noc Scapegoating that has happened in the past; has led B ар 
УХ In К Seneral awareness of the possibility of non-accidental injury. 
Medical an aS stimulated greater cooperation and increased efficiency of 
Lu Possibility К Investigation and thereby increased the skillin Las 
o Occur du "ture abuse. It seems that the very few deaths of infants " 
“tion ап * to child abuse has stimulated substantial activity in the 


Prevention of child battering. 


SUMMARY 


his 
Paper j : ; 
SE description; a description of what has happened in the 


Nang 


Stands f lc 
9r the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. — 
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past in England and Wales and a description of what is happenin 

far as it is possible to assess the influences current in one’s E он 
One thing is singularly clear: considerable attention has been fos Hy 
child abuse and immoral conduct towards children. The helping a on | 
pride themselves in being able to detect, isolate and treat cases of B | 
in moral or physical danger. Yet the question of delinquency апа M F | 
goes by unresolved. Is it a question of punishment and retribution NS. | 
to acts of wrong doing, or is it a question of social treatment and M | 
the case what does social treatment mean? English social developmen | 
has been bounded by an inability to solve the problem of delinquency qr 
social neglect and yet has prided itself in trying to improve the ‘moral’ f 
position of the child. Not that these are the only problems facing the cateot f 
children in England and Wales. Since the Second World War, a steady stream f 
of immigrants from Europe, Africa, the West Indies and Asia, have entered 
the country. Surprisingly very little is known about the problems facing 
immigrant populations in their adjustment to their host country. Apart from 
those offering racist arguments who would only use information for depre 
tory purposes, it is only recently that certain trends have come to publi | 
light. For example, a high incidence of truancy was reported amongst children | 
of Cypriot families. It has only recently been understood that the majori 
of children stay at home to assist their parents in their shop, restaurant or 
small business. Traditionally, Cypriots have generated their income fron 
the use of children as assistants with a view to the children inheriting 
the business, has been a strong force in the dynamics of the family Ri 
Cypriots, education takes place at home but for some time this was ™ | 
interpreted as neglecting the child's future on the part of the parens а 

Even less is known about Asian families and their problems and i А | 
There are relatively few cases of reported delinquencies amongst E. 
(especially if compared to the number of West Indian young ой | 
of these the majority of cases are burglaries. A very involved study oe е 
McCulloch and Smith 1975, could offer no meaningful explanation 2 
burglary is a recurring offence for young Asians. 

It is a truism that the treatment of children is culture 
vary fr om country to country. What may be recognised as chil e. 
sovereign state may well go undetected in another. Most certain ЭГ m) 
mic and social expectations of the populace, their religious ie. mu 
life ‘mores’ combine to form the social patterns, social cn socie 
unresolved traumas of that society. I have described how ВИ essi? ii 
dealt with its children in the past and in the present. What imp 
makes on people from other societies, I await your response. 
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Call for Action 


Some are only seven years old, some are mistreated, most are 
exploited, and there are over 52 million of them: the world's working 
children. 

М ^ ep impr ove their plight, governments, employers' and 

age К айол should apply ILO standards on minimum 

OM Ron to employment and the conditions of work, ILO 

Support or Francis Blanchard says in an urgent appeal in 
hu ОГ the International Year of the Child. 

» x Me see basic principles for action: à 
fulfilment a : d is not a ‘small adult' but a person entitled to self- 
opardised Be gen learning and play so that his adult life is not 

Wo, Es having had to work at an early age. an 
Otatisations 16049 should, in cooperation with all the nationa 
action for the аше take all necessary social and legislative 

Tee me ro eressive elimination of child labour. 
and huma ~ 108 this elimination, child labour should be regulated 


ma A 
udin, 1800 SO that the children are protected from working 
development ich may retard their normal physical and mental 


T 
n appeal Wasun 


animously endorsed by the ILO Governing Body. 
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Children in Latin America and the Caribbean: 


Juan Pablo Terra 


f 


0 

N THE 25 years between 1950 and 1975 the population of Latin Americ { 
doubled, maintaining the highest growth rate among the large region fi 

of the world (2.8 per cent annually). The process has varied considerably, f — o 


however, from one part of the continent to another. In the Caribbean andin de 

the Southern Cone it grew by only 50 per cent. The increases by countris f 2 
have varied from 30 per cent in Uruguay to 146 per cent in Venezuela. Amo } t 
the larger countries, Argentina increased 48 per cent, Brazil 107 percenta } 4 
Mexico 123 per cent. All gencralisations, therefore, must be made wh p c 


reserve. E o! 
The accelerated growth of Latin America was affected by a persistent) | 

high fertility rate, even though in the last decade it had begun to decline, I 

falling from 5.8 to 5.0. With the increasing size of the generations reaching 1 


the child bearing age, the number of births has continued to grow, rising fton 
7 million per year in the period 1950-55 to 12 million at the present time 
/ The accelerated growth of the Latin American population is due, att d 
"4 same time, to the low mortality rate. For the region as a whole it has drop | 
from almost 15 per thousand in 1950 to 8.5 per thousand, and contine | 
decrease. In this respect also there are very great differences, ranging is | 
5.3 per thousand in Costa Rica to 16 per thousand in Bolivia. Some d | 
have attained extremely low mortality rates because of their predomi | 


illo | 
young age structures, and it is to be expected, therefore, that the) ү, | 
again as the population grows older. The fall in the death rate has or | 
been greater than that of the birth rate in absolute terms (and 0 atl |. 
relative terms), but it has also been more regular. Practically all. S ' 
that had high rates have made significant progress and have freque ict | 
ed them to half since 1950. It has been the countries with a low a ull "Е 
relatively ageing population that have found difficulty it go 
reduce it. 5j pel 
The population of Latin America is decidedly young. I VT j 
age group represented 41 per cent of the total population. fter 


‚шл mA enaa ше. (= 


*Ап abrid 


Бе] veni 1 UNESCO eel 
rsi i 
subject, held i on of the paper presented at the specia 


n Mexico City, Mexico, May 1979. 
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ly and during the present five-year period it has returned to 

t [tds thought that by the end of the century it will drop to 38 
er cen ; ich means that the population will still be very young. 

er cent, os between countries are striking. The percentage of the 0-14 
The di AM from 48 per cent to 27 per cent. By the end of the century, 

age E ү countries might reduce this percentage to 26 per cent, while 

at г remain above 40 per cent. A very pronounced decrease could 

eight E Caribbean, with a drop from 38 per cent to 29 per cent. 

M oportion of people aged over 64 in Latin America is expected to rise 

om 4 per cent to 4.5 per cent, and in the Caribbean from 6 per cent 


jporeased slight 


ly fr А " 
cur Onceagain only Argentina and Uruguay have high propor- 


a | ions of old people, which may well exceed 10 per cent by the end of the 
erably, century. р : : 

andi Because of this young age structure, the figures for children are very high. 
шї; | ByI980the0-14 age group in Latin America will reach 147 million. There will 


imm]  bel2million under 1 year of age, 33 million from 1 to 3 years, 21 million from 

ji 4to Sand 64 million school children from 6 to 12 years of age. The figures by 

ємї | countries are given in Table 1 (p. 798). By the end of the century the total of 
the 0-14 age group will increase to 226 million. 


steny | With the addition of the Caribbean, which will reduce to some extent the 
«im E proportion of the child population, the figures will rise from 150 to 230 
aching million children between 0 and 14 years of age. 

її Y — A striking feature of the Latin American population is the increasing rate 
me, 


urbanisation, despite the fact that the process is already very advanced: 
Д 1975, 61 per cent of the population was urban and it is thought that the 
до Will rise to 75 per cent by the end of the century. Between 1970 and 

"ће urban population grew at an annual rate of 4.8 per cent, while the 


TU g 
за elation grew at a rate of 1.3 per cent and the total at a rate of 2.8 


The Si а с 
парі uation differs from country to country but the trends towards 


Urbanicat; н A i 
apart f 118айоп have few exceptions. The proportions of urban population, 


at the 
op 
ues |) 
; fron 
niri 
uli 6 


ise cent, Du the special cases of Haiti (23 per cent), range from 37 to 85 per 
Jte Slow Mh rates of the urban population are low only in countries of 
ro Pet cent ant already very urbanised. In the remainder they vary between 


Per cent annually. 


№ THE SUBMERGED CATEGORY 
ithin t Y 3 
s Šte i Overall situation of the region it is important to establish ue 
бщ, ec e eltrations of the most seriously deprived children are to d 
rig. children and their families are known as the ‘submerged cate- - 


form: € analya; To i oups. 
he e com alysis shows that in some cases it is а question of 200004 
Case of . pa as 


ner 


d Social units localised in specific parts ofthe coun 
genous communities or marginal districts. However, 10 
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cases it is simply a matter of categories comprising individu 
certain common problems, but dispersed throughout the $ 
the territory. Several of these categories overlap, having 
same people. 


als Or families With 
Ocial Structur 


E t 
a Joint imp щ 


act on the 


Povert. 

on of these categories is poverty. The gravest problems affecting childr 
both in their biological and psycho-social aspects are connected with M | 
This statement might be considered as useless repetition, since the Concept \ | 
poverty signifies the lack of basic needs. Since poverty, however, applies to the 
family as a whole, which is the social unit where the most essential goodsare | 
shared, and since for practical reasons the main features of poverty are define | 
in relation to income (income per capita or per unit of consumption in the. | 
family) the connection between the two realities must be made clear. 

The distribution of poverty is very unequal. In nine countries studied the 
proportion of poor people varies from 8 per cent of the total population in 
Argentina to 65 per cent in Honduras. In most cases it comprises betweena 
quarter and half of the population. Sixty per cent of the poor live in rural areas, | 
although the rural population is less numerous than the urban. The poorer 
the families, the larger they tend to be, with a low ratio of economically active 
members, an unusually high proportion of women at the head and 55 pet 
cent of children under 15 years of age. Work is the sole source of income. 
Unemployment is greater than normal although most of the heads of families 
work. Irregular work is common and the low remuneration accounts for mot 


than 50 per cent of the poverty. The educational level of the heads gis А 
families is very low, and school dropouts are frequent among the Д » 
Marriages are early and to a great extent consensual. m ac ; 
The poor are found in very varied sectors of economic activity à? ; int 
distributed among Wage-earners, small farmers, artisans, selfemP |. Ont 
Workers and the retired. As regards residence, although there m fruc 
concentrations of poor people in both town and country, dispersion! hy 
prevalent. Tii 
Dar 

The Problem Family : 


ni | 
_ The foregoing shows that certain characteristics of the family are freg? i of 
linked with poverty and increase it; for example, the high pum wai 
children, the absence of the father, the low ratio of econ ош аң 
members. Indeed, it is not easy to distinguish the cause from the E 010! 
To appreciate the plight of the children it is essential to under ip _ 


р interact a 
the structure of the family and the various roles within it inte? роі? 


clas 
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rking away from home without adequate arrangements or replace- 
excessive number of children in relation to health and resources; 

jscuity and overcrowding in the homes; the conflictive relationships; 
ihe prom anism and machismo; the premature employment of the children, 
pone traumatic situations of the families of migrants, displaced persons, 
Шар refugees. There are, therefore, types of families where the 
|o of the children are cumulative. In some cases they result in the 
ment of the child. A typology of the problem family, the family of 
lio risk for the child, would be an excellent instrument for the diagnosis and 
| reatment of the situation of children. 


nother wo. 
ments; the 


S With 
Cand 
N the 


dren, 
verly, 
pt of 
o the 
]s are 
fined 
n the 


The Relegated Groups 
The child problem arises among the relegated categories, which are often 
| physically and socially dispersed. It also occurs, however, within certain types 
osocial groups that are physically united and socially organised. Three types 
will be mentioned because of their importance and prevalence in Latin | 
America, $ 


d the 
on in 
ena 
reas, 
OTt 
сіе 
урет 
ome, 
ilies 
nore 
hese 
Iren 


Groups of Inhabitants in Urban Marginal Districts 
| Although in some cases the residents of the marginal districts include 
Yorkers and employees of firms in the formal sector of industry, construction 
mee, under pressure of transport difficulties, land prices and low 
\ ne js presence is usually transitory, either because they soon look for 
iin ү to live, or because their capacity gradually transforms the area. 
Denk ES the deficiencies of the environment and the services and 
uman t > ifficulties connected with the family cycle are very costly. in 
e erms for the children. 
inthe eee! inhabitants of these districts, however, are the Mee 
Qn their own os от : Wage-earners in sporadic occupations and workers. 
Шол, € Wo Ош. The men are employed in personal services and cons- 
P an ie in domestic services and personal services. The wages are 
lising es Ta and even the children have to help to supplement them. 
mto leave school early and to take up the occupations of their 


| art 
yed 
dM 
1150 


th 
d 

ис 
DE RE E families are large in relation to the rest of the city, although it is 
a Censensya that birth control is now making itself felt in this medium. 
iv | le poradie SONIS tequent, as also are families with women at the head and 
ston Ofte Ог changing presence of the father figure. The instability of the 
o: ШӨ linked with the alcoholism of the father. The effects of all these 

E ction Be chit 


геп in respect of nutrition, health and education are 
15 not infrequent for them to abandon their homes. 


It 


Co 
m ban 
The “ЛК 


Tansfop А S 
Y the Po Of the rural areas in Latin America is not only evi- 
тшш; surplus growth of population, not finding 
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2 


employment, has to migrate. The introduction of large moder 

technically equipped and the development of commerce rnb enterprise 
traditional subsistence agriculture in many places, although S destroy ipe 
systems co-exist. The old system, in which the premature labour am both 
and the sacrifice of their future opportunities represented a forced | 


tation, subsists alongside processes in which the children have to suf po. f 
er 


the | 


effects of uprooting, migration, changes in the rules of conduct, disrupt i 
the family and adaptation to urban life through a long periodof шагы, E 
Among those who remain on the land there are many types offi EC 
reference is made here only to the small agricultural producer and to te i l 
plantation wage earner. The small producer, with land limited to his subs. [ | 
ence level and little or no technology, shows a productivity which is litlenog 
than partial unemployment in disguise. He alternates his activity with ш; 
labour. His sons work as day-labourers. When they marry they return tothe f | 
father's home or migrate. The daughters generally leave home to works } а 
domestic servants in the cities. Ж 
The scarcity of land and the vicissitudes of agriculture cause them vanin f 
degrees of privation. The sons have to help from an early age. Lacking ince f | 
tive and cultural support, they are habitually school repeaters and dropouts Fj 
Fertility is high, and the women, who take part in the labours of production | i 
in addition to their domestic tasks, are heavily overburdened with wok P: 
The privations in respect of environment and services have alread) үп P n 
mentioned. Food is deficient in quality and sometimes in quantity. Bil ү | 
family is stable. The burden of members economically inactive is often ga p 
owing to the migration of those who are at working age. The family и, КО 
however, operates as ап instrument of solidarity, which is broken by | bos 
tion. The migrant does not find instruments of social solidarity (9 [112 Py 
place. а 
: ; : Jess lobo р 
. The seasonal wage-earner in the plantation sector 1s à land he prod p 
without any permanent attachment to an estate. He lives outside 1 i | Ч 
tive establishments іп small villages or at the side of the roads. ү К | | 
produce enough for his own use. His home is seriously lacking! dis at | à 
iore ra ning of an irregular wage demands long а) ee Е [аш я E d 
m ы woman in the meantime becomes the A outside th? m fe 
AS ed or supplement income with кыш тег m ly pir AE 
conditions een соз кше ми Tm small fat eg | К 
m PS to be worse than in the family p. and the a D 
ER € union, the very large number of chi te o agg in 
О go to work prematurely or to migrate only serv In 
effects. th 
Indigenous Communities HM P 
Three types of indigenous population must be distinguishes! | 


agri 


cultural community, the indigenous inhabitant of urban 
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ligenous tribes. 


erri. P e ind p ON 
e ў Es first two cases the indigenous condition is superimposed on other 
Me | 1 А : 
ley | И ois already analysed and in a sense brings the further problem of a 
E con doo: 
child | conflict of cultures. 


-— In the case of the indigenous city-dweller, especially in the first years of 
er ite 6 migration to the city, the conflict of cultures is at its most intense. In the 
ptionor P marginal districts he seeks relationship and neighbourliness with people of 


Finally. | 
mile; [ 
[ок P 
ш. [ 


his own kind, thus creating ties of solidarity and helping to preserve the 
language and other forms of culture. But if this helps him to maintain his 
identity, it intensifies the causes of social and occupational Segregation that 
accentuate his urban marginality. The children experience the conflict from 


lemor their school days, where it seriously limits their possibilities of education. 
th paid || Sooner or later the indigenous youth is faced with the option of rejecting 
totter К his culture and adopting the ways of the mass of society or of making a stand 
york as f 


against them and defending his identity. Both options involve conflict and 
neither eliminates segregation. 

The indigenous family in a rural community has many local peculiarities. 
In general, productivity is minimal through shortageof land. The produce 


varying 
y incen р 


d | eund mainly for personal consumption. The habitat is rudimentary and 
ПЕ ка environment is frequently hostile. The women do housework, 
m А Цо апа rural tasks, which implies a very heavy burden. The children ^ 
put tt Y (M S i of four to six assume tasks such as shepherding, domestic work, К 
їшї КЫЕН, younger brothers, the fetching of water, etc. Added to the language 
ШЕ ШЕ ТИ os re defects of the school service, this contributes to their very 
mee migrate is education. Considering that the shortage of land drives them to 
ВК ealth e inadequate cultural preparation has very serious consequences. 
| < "165 аге scarce and traditional forms of medicine persist. 
ш | ооо 858 are early, especially for women. Breast-feeding is generally 
ni d сес › Partly as а defence against nutritional and environmental 
er] pam Ls, but this defence is inadequate and creates problems when the 
F | etie ate frequent. The families are very stable and havea large number 
p i Eo 
ү, | | меа Denon tribes, which form nomadic or semi-nomadic communities 
i ' Tin numb ee fishing and cropping in the forest zones, аге now very 
| ү Му b; “I Their lack of sanitary and educational services is almost total. 
‘ol | т driven ёге with the mass of society they are шеек i 
il | с tom their territories, especially from the banks of rivers, 


n p 
посе the 
| оао 0ч of communication in the forest. This forces them Into 


able o l a й 
б, tribal 4 т already Occupied territory. Conflicts with white people and 
е 


Ups E. *$ added to a deterioration in food conditions, threaten 
With total extinction. 


€ de POLICIES AND SERVICES : з 
“cade of the 1960s the countries of Latin America adopted 
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ambitious goals of economic growth. On average they 
Nevertheless the gaps between them and the more developed ie 
continued to widen. Growth itself left basic problems unresolved OUntries 
unemployment, the unequal distribution of income, the margination E. ES 
sectors of the population, and poverty. Among these will be fo arge 
problems affecting children. 
After this experience the concept of development became more compley 


achieved then 


Emphasis was placed on the fact that social progress is not an automatic resy | 
of economic growth. The countries of Latin America and the Caribbean | 


endorsed the United Nations Strategy for the Second Development Decade 
associating themselves with a united approach to the subject, which combined 


social and economic objectives on equal terms in the interests of the qualiy | 


of human life. 


From the very beginning the project of development in Latin Ameria | 


was linked with the planning instrument. In the 1960s all the countries had 


created their planning agencies. The plans, elaborate documents which raised | 


the level ofinformation and discussion, rarely came to be the tools of planned 
development processes. In many cases they remained foreign elements within 
the traditional political and administrative machinery. 

Even at that time some social sectors, such as housing, health and 
education, had been incorporated into planning. Within the йй 
concept of development social planning had necessarily to be amplified. In 
the present decade several countries have embarked on new aspects such 
regional development, integrated rural development, underemployment 
food and nutrition and, in relation to certain aspects, the problems concernit 
children. With international cooperation, methodologies and training 1 
personnel for social planning have been improved. In the subregion? n 
tion agencies there has been an advance in the approach to social pron” 5 
common planning and strategies in Central America; agreements ong 
tion, health and labour in the Andean Pact. Within countries institu 
been established in many territorial subdivisions. In the regio? P 
government representatives have met every two years to assess 801% 


and have continued to cooperate in other fields such as health. peen intl p 


These advances have not been uniform, nor have they alway Ў 


Жуз i ; reces 
same direction. Worldwide inflation, the price of oil and the re ПЫШ | 


: E dft ic circu. s 
compelled many countries to revise their strategies In economic CIO». yg 


of some gravity. In addition to this, however, interna 
suffered profound changes. Conflicting views have arisen ОЛ орз Й 
state and the machinery of development, and also on objective "T 
distribution of income, the аети of land or the cont? vl j 
cultural life. In consequence, planning has suffered change 

cases reverses, nyol“ da! 
. Paradoxically, in Latin America these changes have no' Br was 
influence on the part of the state. Even in the countries W ees 
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t part of the work to private enterprise and the market, new 


he Е NT Я 
| nergetic forms of state intervention have been necessary in 


рет & grea 


ИГ deven more € Med : 2 c ) 
dia Fi life and in the distribution of income in order to create the appropriate 
M conditions blic policies continues to be i 

(the | Asa result, the role of public policie es to be in one way or another 


nent. Responsibility for the conduct of the process obviously rests 


„emi M : 
plex, n the governments. The application of a unified approach to development 
result all continue to be inseparable from a vigorous set of public policies in the 
bn | vial field and some system for planning them. 
cade, 


dined | 


i planning and Policies for Children 
lality | 


The sectoral approach to planning, by no means flexible during the 1960s, 
obstructed an integral attack on the problems affecting children. Action was 


ena generally uncoordinated in the fields of health and education and to some 


Y atent also in the case of housing and social security. The services, too, were 
E | onthe whole sectoral; only in their best examples, such as maternal and child 
itn | 1915 schooling and housing programmes, was there an attempt to analyse 
thecauses and seek solutions beyond the scope of their speciality. 
E Already at the start of this decade it had been accepted in principle that it 
ifed Wasnecessary to confront the child situation in an integrated form, taking into 
" acount as a whole and in their several relationships: deficiencies in respect to ¢ 
dus e ud nutrition, health, education, family unit, housing and environmental ` 
i ! Ere ems of income from production and employment; and consider- 
ning Bil ot fand tenure and population. It had also been agreed that coherent 
E. e mut needed not only to alleviate the symptoms but also to eradicate 
ogra | b 
шї} ue course of the 1970s there has been an increase in the formation of 
ш Low an M services in specific areas affected by serious problems. At first there 
| p asic оар to integrate formal services. Later it was decided to create 
d the о children, with the active participation of the eee 
kcondary dM of local resources and personnel having elemen Ta 
jue T relati Ing. This solution permits а substantial increase in coVerag 


ПТ Tesources and a more flexible adaptation to local needs. 
Some M ее are problems in connection with interagency cooperation. 
ШУ from the different coverages, others from the instability of 


$ sy 
inge. 00 Several authorities. In general better results have been 
construction of the 


hav 
nc 
y 


fus © execution of limited projects such as the | 
m NS № xu equipment rather ©. the continued operations T E 
n hy. аро 1768 administrative coordination and a peu d 
itj mentin p these instruments could help to bring about a 800 ; 
jl { ip Stay is the conditions of children in the region, but to achieve Шш 
i f Nes for E пош the stage of limited experiments and to adopt overall 
With Tegarq ldren, the need for which is deeply felt. У: а 
'0 the so-called submerged categories, it must be oues 
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that they should be the object of special study and consideration Wi 


scope of the strategies and policies. Among these the groups of UL shi 
urban settlers, the rural communities and above all the indigenous prone UT 
not only in a particularly tragic situation but also, as they live in RR д 
to some extent segregated from the rest of society, make Very mu 
specific action possible. The dispersed categories, however, Should | has 
forgotten. i The 
the 
Food and Nutrition Policies te 
Policy orientations in the past were focused on certain aspects, following E 
scientific developments.: During the first half of the present century, interest p 
in nutrition was centred on the problem of avitaminosis. Once its causes m 
were known, special treatments were introduced to control it. п 
Around 1950 the governments and international organisations turned their a 
attention to protein-calorie malnutrition. The most serious conditions became 
the chief objects of study, namely, kwashiorkor and marasmus. Towards 1955 Hea 
there was increasing concern over protein deficiency and the foods able to | 
compensate it, an interest which continued into the 1960s when attempts Коо 
were made to identify the high-risk groups suffering from these deficiencies "T 
Special consideration was given to pre-school children, the state of nutrition J gg 
during pregnancy and breast-feeding, and the relation between infection and feed 
nutrition. prel 
In recent years emphasis has been placed on calorie-deficiencies. Currenl into 
it can be concluded that the major part of the population is able to к j heal 
protein needs because their energy requirements are provided from cereals | 
and legumes. The same does not hold true in countries or regions where te Кору 
staple food is tubers and roots which provide little protein. "T fux 
. The concern for nutritional problems in the 1950s gave rise (0 pes | E 
information gathered from surveys and to the implementation of roi nit 
mentary feeding programmes mainly with milk. The prod uction and p E. E 
food products was always a matter of concern, especially since a qn is 
introduced, because of its intrinsic importance and its impact 07 PR sal 
foreign trade. From the food and nutritional standpoint, M est P dk 
approach was often weak and paid little attention to distribution an eriod | 
bility, the basic probléms of the submerged categories. In the samt fo 
the 1960s there was a boom in programmes concerned with the gr "E T 
basic products, such as cereals, milk, salt or oil, by addition à at tie > or 
M кш and aminoacids. Subsequent aes Wu ue m | m 
Given to = a he nao ыла ^ рте x an гй ae | à 
aa d л. ae children, school children, ргенде lasted; Ius n i 
nee nak lada salutary effect as longas the treatme be lost afte rit ү! 
8¢ in the family conditions the effect tended to one? | 


Moreover, th 


as; б 
‹ Jare e aoe 
most interest 3 


ere was little chance of its penetrating the rur? i 
Ing experiments was that of the applied nutriti 


ain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
pu 
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ducational and practical activities in the fields of health, 


ined € 
3 РИЙ М шта! production. This may be considered the first 
A а ta multicausal approach. ——— : 
SO E genpt? hes and the food crisis of 1972 stimulated initiative. Th 
and The new approac ; пота ana à 96 
and ys been an improvement 1n the knowledge and leve of academic centres. 
t be The institutional network in the region has been strengthened to promote 
te formulation and execution of national food and nutrition policies, while 
ihe number of institutions in the countries has increased and some successful 
ational projects have been developed. The new orientations embrace the 
wing whole of the ‘food and nutrition system’: production, foreign trade, the food 
ш К dustry, marketing, demand with all the factors that influence it, consumption 
uses Ш іе biological utilisation of food, witha view to devising policies to 
onfront all bottlenecks. The measures relating to children have their place 
their within the framework of a global strategy. 
ame 
1955 Health Policies and Services 
eto Health policies directed to mothers and children in Latin America have 
b undergone successive modifications in concept and practice. After the more 
i or less vertical approach that characterised the services and programmes of 
ni Md child welfare (with emphasis on the supervision of growth, 
dng, immunisation, and education in basic child care), there was a 
all е when preventive and curative measures Were поо 
їй m гое after which they were finally included in the genera 
reals ; 
the En have brought а clearer perception of the family asa bio- 
npe unit, endowed with its own readjustment mechanisms for 
dí | concept EAD теге circumstances. This has given prominence to the 
И unit for he ae health and thence to the identification of the family asa 
yd. | rà шй саге. 
was бшсе; m problem today is the coverage of the services, since the lack of 
atl 5 and so “ome cases, and more frequently their concentration in certain 
| “tion 0 ae 8toups, is the reason for the present situation. The regionali- 
i | орел ices is an attempt to meet this problem, but unsupported 


In mu to solve it. А 
ше twoul E magnitude of children’s needs, the implementation of this 
| 3 the Over * Impossible by traditional means. A practical way of extend- 
| ver Wi Pus been found in the provision of basic health se 

Lg Unity an "mentary training, with the active participation кше 

Proach With support from reference and supervisory levels. Лы: 


ra Tema as 5 
om | a m ока widespread support in the region, although there 
оў © Which While in a position to adopt it, prefer to apply a 


y 
The tar Professional system. 


cay S'S set un; : 
“to an а n in 1972 in the context of the ten-year heal 
'OUS extent the risks of illness and death: for 


th plan aim to- 
infants under | 
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one year by 50 per cent, for children aged 1to 4 years by 60 per 
mothers by 40 per cent. As a condition of success it is considered Eu for | 
achieve 60 per cent of coverage for pre-natal care; 60 per cent и Mtn 
for the confinement and 60 per cent for post-natal service, As Ie a o 
children, it would be necessary to achieve coverages ranging from D E the 
for children under 1 year of age to 50 per cent for those of 5 and over, tue | 
ambitious these goals may seem, their achievement will not remove the tragt | 
from the situation of child health. Moreover, these are isolated goals i 
health sector. If the region were to decide to deal with the problem not E 
by conventional methods concerned with visible resultsand immediate аб | 
but by an attack on the conditions which create it, the mass of suffering au | 
death might be substantially reduced. | 


Health Services | 

Immunisations: As the above account of the health situation has shown, 1 
there are still appreciable figures for diseases preventable by vaccination | 
despite the extension of these services. Today, extended immunisation prog: | 
rammes are tending to surmount this barrier in several countries. 

Maternal and Child Services: As in the case of other services, tbe пай | 
problem lies in the unequal distribution of care at the various stages andit | 
respect of its different components. The greater part of the resources t 
concentrated in the large urban centres. Efforts are being made to corte 
this imbalance. The first task is to amplify primary health care in s 
nities with insufficient coverage by means of the so-called risk criterion, I 
is, by means of a flexible distribution of resources in relation to the шс 
risk. In the case of the mother a high risk is represented by the first DM ' | 
numerous deliveries, the excessive frequency of the pregnancies, prm | 
the extremes of the childbearing age, the previous loss of a child andmait И 


1 
tion. In the case of children the high-risk cases are those belonging $ I ү 
large family, with overcrowding, illiterate parents, and poor sanitati ap 
home. ards D ш} 
The current figures for coverage are extremely unequal. AS recat f б 
natal care, in 1976 the number of consultations for pregnancy 1? Я while Men 
possessing data ranged from 8 to over 600 for each 100 live births e pw 


QS P Р : en 
percentages of deliveries carried out in institutions varied betw? 


and 98 per cent. 
Human Resources; In respect of human resources 


1973 Argentina had 22 doctors, 6 nurses or 10 auxiliaries D big} 
inhabitants, the figures for Haiti in 1976 were somewhat les a 
1 nurse and 4 auxiliaries. In general the figures for doctors in А | ki 
range from 2 to 10 per 10,000 inhabitants. The major POP tr, th 


not the shortage of personnel but their concentration: P 
threefold: to increase the supply in many countries, tO ing ; 
of intermediate categories, auxiliaries and community WO. 
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fthe services; and to change the spatial distribution, 
on О 


It; for | ater 

Tli V. nd Services for Pre-school Children | 

n E. middle and high-income strata of Latin America and the Caribbean 
S the jii ally guarantees provision of the basic elements for the 


environment gener 


К e : ET S 

d | li [л health and nutrition of children. Deficiencies in respect of health 

Ps | Britton are mainly found among the poor and both the physical environ- 

^ i | E ui the type of psycho-social stimulation cause inequalities in compari- 
ni a 


шп with other groups. This becomes evident later on in the school perfor- 
ase, munces causing a high rate of repetition and desertion in the early years. 
gand | Tiecumulative effect of this has a subsequent impact on productive opportu- 
| iiis and social life. 

The first programmes of care for children at the pre-school age appeared 
athe end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth as a 
wunterpoise to urbanisation, female labour outside the home and the 


t only 


shown, 


nation, f gadual disappearance of the extended family. In addition to new legislation 
рк | forthe protection of children, services in the fields of hygiene, nutrition and 
„| tusery schools or creches were introduced, with preferential concern for the 
e man Ш physical aspect of child welfare. 
andin Inthe middle of the present century kindergartens both private and public 
sat’ К йл to appear, with emphasis placed on the educational side. In some 
p ntes these services were introduced by the ministries of education with 
» i | erage coverage of no more than 8 per cent. In general they were a feature 


resol | еа favoured the children of prosperous families. Other types of 

nany, D. Bn so Е ауе undertaken the care of orphans and abandoned children. 

шуй fE solely di ety few poor children have received attention and this has been 
tected towards their physical welfare. 


]nutt | new i T 

0% leen A Mt i policies for pre-school children made its appearance at 

inte | lle official 1° 1960s in the context of social development planning. Although 
| а б trames have tended to give preference to the educational 

ОЕ uh stage immediately preceding school, the persistence of problems 


Smalnutriti 
unt | iether. (у ноп, mental retardation and other consequences of poverty, 
jle t | Ment oft ec ae influence of the new concepts on the oe 
E. E ild, have created new approaches in the region which are gra- 
Ing wider application. 


© Progr 

. a > : 3 

of, On to куе of pre-school education are beginning to incorporate 
Up t alth mes for children 


f the effects of 
al and mental 
h studies are 
es of integral 


and nutritional needs. There are program 
S of age which emphasise the prevention © 
Mental and social privations on the physic 
асе in MS experimental programmes and researc 
Н ich {а al countries with a view to defining strategi шс 
"арр Sal care of € into account the economic, social and cultural CON == 
Y itself anq , the child from birth to six years of age is Teo" pero 
‘ends to be handled outside the sphere of the ministries of 


| : CNN enyiron 
Li e 


ers mema 
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education. 

Nevertheless, most of the services in the region still limit th 
isolated aspects relating to the basic education, nutrition N ems 
child without considering their interrelation or the role of the 
traditional models require a large and specialised staff 
and limited in coverage. 

At present attention is centred on the concept of integral саг 
definition of risk criteria permitting priorities to be established, There; 
awareness that action should be adapted to different needs at dift 
of the child's development and also in the varying environmental c a 


elves 0 


family, T 


facilitate its application on a large scale. 


Educational Policies and Services 
In the years between the immediate postwar period and the 1960; th 


authorities were mainly concerned with primary education, prompted ont | 


one hand by the populistic regimes and on the other by the process of urbani 


sation and industrialisation, which demanded an increasingly rapid suppl | 


of manpower. 


In the 1960s and in the years that have elapsed in the present decad | 


industry has ceased to be a promoter of employment. Competition to cit 


the privileged sector of the employment market has been very great, and soci | 


demand has come to play an important role in education. Rural schooln 
remains relatively stagnant and its disparity with urban standards ee 
ing. Primary schooling in the cities is still expanding but it is secondary an 


higher education that reveals the most remarkable growth. Levels previous 


n. In some 
f the BU 
er cent 
ce al 


reserved for the elite are now open to vast groups of the populatio 
countries, secondary level students represent 60 per cent or more 0 
19 age group; in others higher education accounts for some 25 p 
the 20 to 24 age group. The picture presents striking contrasts, sin 
same time considerable proportions remainoutside the primary schoo 
and a number of rural children never even achieve literacy. If tl 
nues the deficits in basic education will remain very high. 
The problem is one of coverage, with reference not onl 


nta 


America was the attrition rate . In 1965 the average attriti ce 
he per Г рий 


ries of the region was estimated at 62 per cent. In 1960 t! Asia 0 
clearly higher than in Africa and three times greater than D «rong 


D д} | р 
Behind the attrition, however, are the high percentages 0 Г л 
from problems rooted i dee 


аге ү, | 


and are costly to ny | 


€ and on the i 


E - : б ; Onditions | 
There remains, however, a dearth of proved operational models that woul 


| syste | 
i 
pis trend CO” | 


y to the ee | 
Я ai nag UNAM 
existence of the school but also to its accessibility and utilisation: ah p 


; | х {рл 
pointed out long ago that the greatest problem of primary educa! 5 cot | 
on rate in è үй |) 


yit 


in 


605 the 
ш р 
urbani | 
supply | 


decade, 
o enter 
J social P 
100100 
ncrets- 
у. and 
viously | 
n som | 
QUE 
cent | 
at tht 
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n income distribution, on marginality and, in brief, on the 


; e effect О NS E Ка: А 
n of society as à whole, forming a typical vicious circle with 
»yegrati 
integra ч 2 
mulative effects. 2 d t lace th a h : ЭЕ, 
zi is clearly impossible today to place the same hopes іп a mere raising of 


tional level as were entertained in times now remote, when educa- 
the a ected to solve all problems, economic, social and political. The 
tion Pr els attained by some countries have not prevented the recrudes- 
very hig in problems. Even so, the deficiencies and frustrations in the 


(ence of certa ; УУ - $ OX 
slicational field weigh heavily in the complex interaction characteristic of the 


development process. 


The expansion of education involved a serious problem of teacher-training 
which in general the region has managed to surmount in terms of numbers. 
Nevertheless. it has been accompanied by a certain deterioration in the quality 
of the teaching. 

The desire to introduce policies for the groups at present inadequately 
saved by formal education has produced efforts in two directions. The first 
isthe development of types of non-formal education directed to these groups. 
The second is a set of reforms in primary and secondary education tending to 
modify both the teaching aspects and the use made of the resources. Among 
these reforms may be mentioned the successes achieved in the grouping of 
tural schools, the experiments with industrial schools, linking primary educa- 
lon to scientific elements and development, and the special training of 
teachers for single-teacher schools. 

Еп үа z noted that there has not been such evident success in 
indigenous ые linguistic and cultural barriers that hamper training in the 
ilingual ee ties, although a solution seems possible by means ofa 
through the Mn Which would enable the official language to be D 
tducational M tongue. At all events it is clear that some dives 
ate inadequat R sand systems would be necessary to reduce these pockets tha 
Vith uM covered. E 
al educati 9 non-formal education, this has shown that it might rep ace 
‘On at a lower cost and achieve a high degree of community 
ing Appropriate: NN an official policy to promote it and prevent its 
etd fora v; y the more prosperous groups. — o 
gorous public policy in educationis imperative Ifthe aim 
ity. Th 0515 hitherto neglected and to prevent a further increase y 
Y shows | © experience of the countries that have not had this type of | 
atin the course of time its absence creates a deficient educa- 
in relation to the level of economic development. 
On Hap; 
Т ЗАП 42 and Environmental Sanitation Services 


C 1 
tero the outp 


ation 
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wake of events; on the other, the failure to devel 
penetrating the rural sector. 

These defects are explained in part by the inadequacy of the insti 
systems, conceived for static traditional societies or transposed f 
ed countries. Weakness on the part of local and intermediary author} 
of coordination, and conflicts of competence have been features of 
in which the state machinery has developed very rapidly in the in 
political and territorial unification. 

They are explained in part also by the extreme limitation Of resources ang 
by the attempt to apply inadequate models taken from countries incom 
bly richer in relation to the size of the problems they have to face. Inik f 
housing field an attempt was made for a long time to ‘eradicate the margini | 
settlements, replacing them by housing estates built by formal industry, | 
Among these mention should be made of examples of Neighbourhood | 
Units conceived with an eye to the needs of children. But these were ove. |. 
whelmed by the wave of marginality, without having reached the poorest | 
sectors of the population. 

The new orientations endeavour to achieve more extensive results | 
adopting a global view of the habitat, placing the accent on ‘soft’ technol | 
gies and revaluating spontaneous effort and local action. They focus poly f 
emphasis on a more modest and realistic urban planning, on the management | 
of land, on the creation of basic services and infrastructures (environment 
sanitation, schools, basic health services), on the support of unofficial elf 


opa Teasonable capaci | 
уф 


ution f 
Velo 
ties lack f: 
Countries 
leresis oy 


Р САКИ nt ee eee 


and on community participation. Environmental sanitation services, essent" ( 
ly a water supply and the disposal of solid and liquid wastes. are 0010" 
assigned a high priority. The targets fixed at regional level for E к. * 
supply potable water to 80 per cent of the urban population anda 
of the rural population. [її | 
There is а noteworthy similarity between these policies and aigon | | 
to children. not only in their deliberate aim to enlarge their coveras® id | 2A 
to meet the needs of the great neglected masses by more modest ^ | | 
standards, but also in their tendency to make use of local is d А 
active participation of the community, which simplifies the ins boi 
activities, p 
Population Policies j 


А The relation between population growth and proble А b 
1s by no means simple. In one sense it has been shown that. whe int | 

level of development is raised and especially when intern? inp | 
reduced and living conditions improved (wich implies a denn sport 
in most of the problems affecting children), there tends {0 9° 
decrease in fertility and consequently in population grow!” 


: ‘on i$ 
М There is another aspect, however, in which the relation ! 
ear. 


The most popular argument is that a rapid growth 9 
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n obstacle to development and social progress, since it makes great 
to be 4 


ау, | nds on investment and шоу а уегу һеауу burden of unproductive 

doma ulation on the shoulders of persons of working age. Nevertheless, 
шү f Mu in Latin America higher rates of increase in the population have 
devel, | Pied to run parallel with higher rates of increase in the per capita product 
ies, lae | s it necessary to treat this argument with great reserve. The problem 
Ош; s further complicated by the great differences between the individual 


rests } countries, especially with regard to population pressure in relation to territory 


and resources. 


ҮН! A point to be noted is that in the countries of medium or rapid growth 
mpg [5 е generally a much higher birth rate among the poorest sectors than in 
Int E iherest of the population. This is a known fact, but it is not always remember- 
аг P 


ed that this places a very heavy burden on these poor groups. Poverty in 

general brings with it pregnancies at an early age, many children born close 

together, a high death rate, undernutrition, premature child labour, school 

desertion, and all the later repercussions that have already been described, i 

thus creating a vicious circle of problems which intensify poverty and increase 

the effort and sacrifices demanded of this group as a contribution to national ~ 

development. It is probable that these phenomena also accentuate the internal 

imbalances of the development model. Even so, it should not be forgotten 

thatin some cases a high birth rate forms part of the survival strategy of some 

ipes of poor families and that consequently their problems cannot be 

resolved solely in the field of fertility. 

mos surprising, in view of all this, that population policies have had 
ams and have varied in the different countries of the continent. 


ШИ! 
Jurltogd 
Te over: 
poorest [ 


sults by f 
chnolo: | 
s polig | 
gement 
menial V 
l efori 
sent 


vious! З > 4 
ато [ (р троп», however, have received ample support: the first is the 
er ceat } Possibl e family f reely to decide the number of its children with the greatest 


€ fund of information; the second is summed up by the governments 


them 5 
rela ine: When at the Second Latin American Conference on Population of 
1010 graphic 9XIco they said that “the basis for an effective solution of demo: 
nsi nd “ч Мез; is first and foremostaneconomic and social transformation" 
a accoun guidelines for action in the specific field of population require 


and developm 
ti, 
{йй &nera] ершен РИЯ : 
W | үп Strictly q the diflerent policy orientations coincide in declaring, together 
| it Durable су. повтарћіс aims, their intention of helping to create the most 
її T dy 11005 for child development, to prevent the birth of children — 


Tse c. n Е х 
ШО А ошоп; to increase the value placed upon the child, to ayoid 
In the pon ancies, eto, 


Tg e nu & 
Чең Ше Merous countries that consider that the birth rate should be 


n Я : : 
Mmes раш Specific instruments employed have been family planning - 
"?'Porated into maternal and child health services, course of 
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sex and family education included in the curricula of basic ang 
education and, less frequently, legislation on responsible pom Secg iy 
have varied according to the social framework and the types or ri Null 
general they have had limited success in rural communities, but eh h 
have made an appreciable contribution to acknowledged reducli У Seem to 
birth in marginal urban sectors. ONS in the 
As regards the demographic effect of the policies seeking to impro 
conditions of children, there is a drop in mortality in the early years ү 
and an increase in the size of the final family and in the growth rate | | | 
population. However, insofar as the situation of children is ip 
other fields, such as education and the standard of living, the effect in ii q 
long run could be a decline in fertility. 


Policies Relating to the Family 

In general the policies designed to improve the situation of children hae 

tended to ignore the family units to which they belong. At the same time, the 

policies relating to families have generally been confined to isolated aspects 

= such as birth control or maternal and child welfare. 

The family is the object of policies when it is recognised as a unit of social 

relations and an attempt is made to maintain it or modify it in itsform |. б 

N constitution (age on formation, formalisation of unions, number of children, 
stability, etc.), its internal relations (husband-wife, parent-child, division of 
roles, means of communications, authoritarianism, machismo, etc) ori ү 
external relations with society and the environment (work and incom 
educational, health and other services; housing and infrastructures; relation | 
with the local community). There is little possibility of changing one of these | 
elements if its interaction with the others is not taken into account. ТЕ 
constitute the immediate social framework of the children or of any pu 
member of the family. 


sit 


3l 
| 
| 


t three thing. | 
f family; ^ 


ет 
wally. 


lly 
T 


converted into slaves, dedicated to housework and to some othe ET. 
: provides them with a small income; the situation of men, fal bran Р 
 Socially allotted role of family provide: or hidebound in male andi 
le situation of children, workers from an early age and frost 
reparation for the future, 
. At the same time, the measures adopted may relate (0 ? gr 
aspects (work and income, agricultural property, inheritance 
ments of the family relations, health, housing, general qms 
education, family education) without necessarily having EU 
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as a whole. In this sense the policies concerning the family are 


onday family so optionally, policies which fall in line with or complement the 
ец 0 § E rather forms or requirements which most policies have to fulfil 
ily, fy ШҮ to be able to change social conditions and especially the conditions 
eem to 1001 

i ildren. x ex я Р А 

ш po оошу, family policies may regard the family as a focal point (those 


nerned with the family in itself) or as a strategic point (as a means, for 
со 


m ample, of reaching the children or women). 
e “з adoption of effective action in this field demands, in view of the back- 
: а 


yardness existing in Latin America, a very great effort in research, the collec- 
© jon of empirical information and policy consideration. This undertaking 
must include the preparation of a typology, much more comprehensive than 
ihe present one, of Latin American families, and in particular of problem 
- fmilies or those of high risk, because of their effect on children. The next 
uskis to propose models of desirable change which would be viable for such 
families and to determine suitable policy instruments. This in no way assumes 
the taking of one of these family types as a pattern, or failing to recognise the 
inevitable diversity and uniqueness of family forms. 


Ved jn 
in the 


n have 
ne, the 
Ispecis 


‘social Some of the aspects which must be taken into account, perhaps to try to 
rms of correct them in preparing the models, are: the age of the unions; their formali- 
ildren, sation and stability; the illegitimacy rates; the situation of women; the 


jon of 
or its 
come; 
ations 


‘uation of children; the relationships between husband and wife and the 
ү ов with society as a whole. These aspects by being considered 
к уе, or because the eflects of measures taken on them were not 

éseen, have given rise in this continent to unsuccessful or counter- 


thet Rite policies. A minimum * packet’ of measures designed to produce a 
| “rable change in the families in a coherent form would include: 
155: ы оа of regular employment for the heads of households, with 
yt | o) heen Income and near to the home; 
der nd Me imn and housing programmes and infrastructures of 
fie (c д “EVICES 5 
cout » ү шш of mass family education; M 
al) aioe Ns of family organisation on the basis of the neighbourhoo 
yid j (o) adopti community; and i 
ier Work 29 of supporting measures of a legal nature within the frame- 
(jr development planning. 
P СТУ 

ү | inating af Poverty and Policies for Children > a 
j^ аце, ang OST of the problems affecting children will be found socia 
i | ош Proble Poverty. Itisa simple matter, of course, to point out some 
ш 1% w 15 Which stem from other causes. It is also possible to indicate 


ich, Ў 
Policies А although intensified by poverty, are curable through 


ch as those related to health. Even so, the limits of these 
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improvements are soon reached. Policies to combat inequality 
and specific policies in favour of children are complementary ba Povey 
necessary. nd utu, 

In the context of the unified approach to development, 
for combating poverty have been proposed. Some of them place emp, 
full employment, others on growth with income redistribution, Others E 
radical structural changes. In one way or another all these str: 
set of coordinated actions designed to satisfy the basic need 
population, or at least to place the whole population in a po 
them independently. 

Among all these basic necessities are those of children. In this sen 
policies in favour of children form a natural part of a Strategy to coma | 
poverty. Deficiencies suffered by children in nutrition, health, early stimuli. | 
tion or education are handicaps which bear heavily on their future adultis | 
Through these handicaps poverty reproduces itself. The Vicious circle cann 
be broken without a set of specific and energetic policies directed to the гї | 
of the miseries of childhood. 


Various s 


On more f 
ategies imply, | 
5 of the who} | 
Sition to Sati d 


TRENDS AND STRATEGIES 


Expected Growth of the Child Population | 

In what remains of the century the population of Latin America vil 
continue its vigorous growth and the proportion of children will remain hi у 
In consequence, the child population (from birth to 14 years) will rise alll 
beginning at the rate of 3.3 million per year, to increase towards the end ы 
century at the rate of 3.9 million per year (the annual growth rate vile 


Q 


per cent at the beginning, decreasing at the end to 1.7 per cent) In al E Е? 
number will rise from 150 million in 1980 to 226 million in the year " | ; 
It is expected that there will be a greater increase in the number of adoles | | 
than in the number of young children. 110200 | 

The total of births per year will increase from the present 12 se in 
around 17 million at the end of the century (at an average rate of I. gem pos 
annually; at the beginning at 2.1 per cent, at the end around [s a | * 
On average each year will bring 240,000 more births to be ee etl d 

The growth of the 6-12 year school-age population will be en v oh 
greater (average 2.25 per cent annually). The 64 million in 19 0и ЇЇ Lou 
100 million in the year 2000, which means an average increase soi notti 3 
per year. The pre-school groups will grow at rates between b d ini | 
infants and schoolchildren. The coverage of the services 15 so E ү 4 
that it seems futile to make detailed predictions about ШШ a 1 
together there will be in 1980, in addition to the 12 million mi ti 
under one year, 33 million aged from one to three years 2? ce i Y 
four to five years, а total which will increase by roughly 50 Pe 1 
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creases will naturally have a marked influence on the needed 


Povey These E. services for children. Taken together, they should increase, for 
ШИ! йа alone, by around 2 рег cent annually. Nevertheless the real 
im hr rate will have to be much higher in view of the present deficits in 
aj | One of the services with relatively high coverage is the primary 
оп f school. Lt can be estimated that at present it SONGS some 85 per cent of the 64 
Simply, f million schoolchildren 1 which amounts to 52 million. Ifthe aim were to absorb 
he whe | the deficit by the end of the century, the primary school services would need to 
10 satigy P incorporate annually, instead of the 1 .8 million additional children represent- 
) ing the population growth, 2.4 million children. To absorb the deficit in ten 
lis Seng years it would be necessary to incorporate annually an additional 2.8 million. 
comta | Obviously the growth rates of the child population will continue to be 
stimul. ff very unequal in the different subregions and countries. In the Caribbean the 
ШШК 


number of children in the 0-14 age group could fall 8 per cent by the year 
2000. In Cuba it could remain stable. There are likely to be increases of less 
than 20 per cent in Argentina, Chile, Panama and Uruguay; between 20 per 
centand 40 per cent in Colombia, Costa Rica and the Dominican Republic, 
between 40 per cent and 60 per cent in Bolivia, Brazil, Guatemala, Paraguay, 
Peru and Venezuela; and between 60 per cent and 80 per cent in Ecuador, 


e сап 
the relief 


ElSalvador, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico and Nicaragua. 
‘ea wil Table (p. 798) shows the child population of Latin America by countries 
E. for 1980, Figures are given for different age groups corresponding roughly 
in high. 


E ertain types of policies and services. Table 2 (p. 799) shows, country by 

p the expected changes in the child population by the year 2000. 

md of rapid urbanisation will continue. The urban population in the 

m evil increase at the rate of 8 million annually, while the rural 

Wider to П will grow by 1.3 million. Apparently, this gap will become still 

millio Wards the end of the century, when urban growth may reach 12 or 13 
n per ye 


ar. B с Ec 1 ; E edibus 
Kt cent and i Y that time the rural population will have increased by 


ion This hag A 16 urban population by 140 per cent in relation to 1975. 

er cenl Merease in marked repercussion on the demand for services. A 25 per cent 
eth DO Sis, POPUlation will have little effect on the rural areas. There the 
T X lem is one of quality and accessibility, not of saturation. The 
pn FF dena, «te in Coverage is basically the same as would have to be met in the 
ж ощ Cele 210, apart from some newly settled areas or places where density 
i | Je rop n fed. Dispersion will continue to be the major obstacle. In contrast, 
i w ni € cities is at the same time one of quality and saturation. 
As | h lanson E a Population to be served will increase by 2.4, wn a 
" | M Critica] ШЦ 1n urban spread and in the number of cities excee e 
il d me With t Er ius the problem of present deficit is a minor 

OW diy, "ous eds deriving from growth. К Н 

yl es betiveg ly these sta ements E be Ne: in relation to the inequali- 


Che со E 
Mu ea 
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TABLE I LATIN AMERICA — CHILD POPULATION By COUNTRIES IN 
80 


Total gi Jis i By selected age groups 
Гани EN [Gg 
Country Number % of Under 1-3 years 4-5 years 6-12 
total 1 year -12 Years 
popul. 
Argentina 7,637,624 28.0 557,542 1,627,539 1,054,239 зде 
Bolivia 2,440,177 43.8 199,839 563,831 348,030 D 
Brazil 52,400,267 41.5 4,248,507 — 12,017,793 7,447,358 25 
Chile 3,613,396 32.5 272,571 754,835 473,547 No 
Colombia 10,868,839 40.4 880,788 2,388,941 1,441,618 479369 | 
Costa Rica 838,289 37.9 61,810 173,075 108312 — 3po, | 
Cuba 3,189,998 32.0 168,056 543,790 402,432 1,5940] 
Dominican Rep. 2,659,614 44.8 188,894 562,818 367144 1,220,660 
Ecuador 3,563,668 44.4 304,377 837,959 503,941 — 1,3159 
El Salvador 2,168,055 45.2 183,832 509,848 309,408 932% 
Guatemala 3,201,004 44.1 266,473 744,585 458,126 — 1387057 
Haiti 2,530,540 43.6 210,252 587,827 359,068 — 1,098499 | 
Honduras 1,765,177 47.8 154,504 425,162 254214 150310 — 
Mexico 31,748,136 45.4 2,726,528 7,517,378 4,543,391 159% | 
Nicaragua 1,312,580 48.0 112,416 312,773 190,262 561,916 
Panama 754,821 39.8 53,766 160,500 105,110 3453 
Paraguay 1,359,241 44.4 111,486 312,962 191,633 593,061 
Peru 7,549,365 42.5 617,047 1,721,681 1,050,798 330g 
Uruguay 795,155 27.2 56,417 165,363 108,755 3609 
Venezuela 6,199,698 41.5 525,850 1,422,983 354,451 20810 Y 
Latin America 146,595,644 40.9 11,900,955 33,351,643 20,571,837 0218/8 


d have little ee | 


terms, but in proportions less than 30 per cent, which woul WE 
al popula? | 


on rural services. The countries in which there could be rur f i 

increases of over 50 per cent by the end of the century in tion ® нй fam 

are Bolivia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemalan Е ind 

Honduras and Paraguay and in no case are they likely to exceed 7 БОШ] А 
With regard to urban growth rates, they vary from с ^ jn soll 

between 28 per cent and 323 per cent, but the population aso 

individual cities will far exceed this rate. 

Economic and Social Trends wd 


as f о 
If the trends described above show some stability, ү pvp | 


development are much more open to conjecture. Many a pieved it И | 
can be formulated on the magnitude of the advances to be, which ү. 
remains of the century. Economic growth in Latin Amey e i 
midway through the decade in the course of a crisis айе ар І gt 
world development, has recommenced in recent year's; DU m d f 

in the past. Accordingly. there are no stable trends t sts 
automatically. The only possibility is to confine the pu. seve 
rough-and-ready limits based on past experience goin£ i 


lic Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar · 
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2 EXPECTED GROWTH OF THE CHILD POPULATION IN LATIN 


por ICA AND THE CARIBBEAN BETWEEN 1980 AND 2000 


ER : 
ES 2M (millions of children between 0 and 14 years) 
E Country 1480 2000 Difference Variation % 
rs 
7.6 8.2 0.6 8 
venta. 
M a 2.4 3.8 1.4 57 
— f niv 52.4 79.3 26.9 
63,083 Brazil 3б 2 Si 
иш Ш aie 10.9 "n hs y 
5) f Colombia ; à 4.0 37 
amp | Cota Rica AE 1.1 0.2 28 
o f Cuba 3.2 3.2 = — 
8255, Dominican Rep. 2.7 3.3 0.7 25 
9407 Fevador 3.6 6.0 2.4 69 
20,662 Fl Salvador 2.2 3.5 1.4 63 
31,53) Guatemala 3:52, 5.0 1.8 57 
33,335 Haiti 259 4.3 1.8 67 
8707 Honduras 1.8 2.9 1.2 67 
9349) | Mexico 31.7 55.9 24.2 16 
50,310 J Nicaragua 1.3 2.3 1.0 73 
97,9). Panama 0.8 0.9 0.1 19 
61,976 our 1.4 Dail 0.7 54 
45354 eru 
I — т 
А { у : 
e = 6.2 9.1 2.9 48 
y tin Ameri 
Л) V monies 146.6 222.3 75.7 52 
Tn П 4.1 3.8 —0.3 —8 
"NER 1 СБа ННН 
4 6. 5.4 50 
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= 
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eel | 
ation ff Кето reason 


i915, | tort ora able to assume that the gross product per capita will increase 
Haili, | -annual 2 pes as à whole at a moderate rate somewhere between a cumulative 
‘cen | individua] co De cent. In contrast, it is probable that the growth rates for 
unt) | cording Nis Will vary between 1 per cent and 4 per cent annually. 
sm p these hypotheses, the broad results would be as follows: E 
| The E 
average 
(1970 = level of the per capita GDP, estimated in 1977 at $ 800 
200 ars), could rise by the end of the century to a figure between 
UM ~The pane ne $ 1,600 
i уа B. tween countries could widen. Even so, it may be hoped that 
E 4 total p opu Small countries with no more than 10 per cent aM 
‘ad Pessimisti vz ОП Would still remain below $ 600. According to the — 


Pobulation “ew, a third of the countries, with two-thirds of the total - 
"о, halt ppo 21 have gone beyond $1,200. According to the optimist 
pH ауе a Countries, with 80 per cent of the total populatio 
a 000 y Nn that limit. In the one case, those that had 

1 Minori but ae exception; inthe other case, they WO 


» * 
3 significant on сират 
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It should be noted, however, that these predictions are reason 
if the slow growth of the last three years is, as it is thought, а 
phenomenon and if Latin America soon recovers, at least partially, 
dynamism. If it were to become a permanent feature of the new int 


able Only 
transito ( 
LS former 


i : ernati | 
relations, obviously these hopes would crumble. onal E. 


Whatever these conjectures may be worth, it can be affirmed that; | 


(а) Unless there is a development very different from the hypotheses oy | d 
economic growth in the region, most of the countries should, from f 
now to the end of the century, reach levels at which, if and when thy D : 
have achieved an adequate income distribution and adopted «еш | 
social policies, a large number of the most critical problemsofclili | 
could be solved; and | 

(b) Nevertheless, considering the low growth rate and the present econo. 
mic difficulties, substantial changes cannot be expected in the shot | 
term, which makes it necessary in many cases to devise policies basi | 
on modest resources. 


Income Distribution and Poverty p 
In this respect the trends are much more disturbing. Apparently the | 
average levels rise while leaving the poor sectors behind; the strata in varying 


M in 
situations of poverty maintain their percentages and, therefore, increase | 
| number. At all events they do not decrease. Meanwhile, the upper sd y o, 
2 . ever growing sectors of the middle strata achieve the levels and von 
patterns of developed societies, creating an internal imbalance whic | 
constantly increasing. | * 
This en serious mation since income distribution is already ey a | й 
in the region. From the standpoint of the problems of children; ! e in 
to a great extent the results of the economic growth, since p oe | 
problems which the best policies and the best services cannot d DE 1 
Among the causes affecting these adverse trends there are m rerogettl | : 
show no signs of diminishing. These include: the structural si ШШ e 
of the economies in respect of productivity and technology; ™ and uit 7 
distribution of productive factors such as land; unemploy en " m 
" employment; the margination of large sectors in respect © Nan e 
: health care; the inequalities of influence and bargaining powers t 
ness of redistribution policies. E 


Food and Nutrition 

The figures relating to food availability and со! 
showing per capita calorie intake, reveal a slow treng, 
There has been some decline in the number of countries 
ciency and in the proportion of the deficit. Even 50, b 
factory, since it is too slow and some of the countries 


i Ошики Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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making little progress. е | 
бй Ше difficulty in general does not ie in the overall capacity of food produc- 
pt in some cases where there is high population pressure in relation 
yailable land. In these cases the pressure on resources tends to increase, 
ee exceptions, however, the problem lies in the capacity of certain 
E. groups to gain access to the food supply and to generate an effective 
| demand that would increase production. This occurs in the agrarian subsis- 
eses on fence economies tied to the small farm, where monetary income is non-exist- 


tion, exce 


], from at and in the strata with a minimum monetary income. 
en they | However; as there is no sign of a solution to these two problems, there is 
eet | likewise no tendency on the part of the economy to generate a substantial 
hildren | improvement in food supply and consumption. 

Inthe particular case of children, whose nutritional conditions are closely 
К linked with the family апа the social situation, improvements depend on the 
fc success of specific nutritional policies and programmes, which vary from 


country to country and in general are very limited in scope. 
There have been some changes for the better in the hygienic and nutritive 
| ality of children’s food, although by themselves they cannot solve the 
ly the en of accessibility. Other changes, such as the gradual decrease in 
varying үү е in urban areas, prompted by female labour and cultural 
ene ences, only serve to aggravate the situation. 


ataand | 

шїї E 

hich by е been some positive advances in health, which can be measured 
hoped th In the mortality rate and the increase in life expectancy. It is to be 

ql isea at this improvement will continue, since the figures for preventable 

nullis e Di and causes of death are still high and there is still a long way to go in 

ne Blister” quality and coverage of the services. The urbanising trend 

P pe P qualit © Improvement of the averages, and the general concern to raise 

| V Ning, j vend broaden the coverages is firm and is expressed, through plan- 

i | сте „атте; which are on the whole tending to increase. 

ks fedi E. 59 there is little progress in the effective penetration of the 

Ww Mth ng s 2 “s Into rural areas, and this has led to the current experiments 

; yd 18 ресе alegies such as primary health care and integrated services, which 


forgotten 9 achieve a marked improvement in performance. lt must not 

piton oe | OWever, that the existing trends in the economic, social and 

ч, thus à yer lables will continue to have a strong negative impact on 
miting advances in this field. 


d to ү | 2: 
era гарм expansion in secondary and higher education 


gher education tends to saturate the ае 
ion 5, Social pressures in favour of the expansion OF DOT 
n wi remain. = 
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In primary education the outlook is different. In some count; 
have already achieved the coverage of their needs, growth will bes 
line with the population increase. In others, which stil] h 


П 
: are бей 1 
Casing measur, 
child labour, th 


: ; 1015, ete. According | 
there is a dangerous risk of the persistence of geographical and social poda | 


where educational advances could be too slow. At the same time, with the 
raising of educational levels as a whole, the effects of the deficiencies in basio | 
education might be graver and might intensify margination. | 

In view of these difficulties new forms of primary education 
studied and put to the test, and state policies are being reassessed. 


аге being | 


Habitat pn 
The rapid advance of urbanisation will have a delaying effect on reformin | 5 

rural communities. The expansion of road networks and communications | 

tends to put an end to total isolation, to reduce the socio-cultural рю f S 


facilitate migration and to create opportunities for new forms of activi | 


Nevertheless, physical dispersion in isolated dwellings and small communis Вр 
will continue. The coverage of some services, especially the water suppl. ү" 
will continue to increase, but with a tendency to leave large deficits behint | ; | 
Limited improvements in housing conditions are expected. Ык 


There is little attempt to control the growth of cities. It is probable JA i 
spontaneous urbanisation and improvised building at the hands M. i 
sectors will continue to play a fundamental role, creating problems m ig 
those existing at present. Deficiencies in environmental sanitation a 
remain very high, although major percentage advances in water шы le 
be expected. The older decaying suburbs will gradually expand as о 
and high-income groups seek a new residential environment. 

The problems of congestion and contamination threate 1 
alarming Proportion in the great cities and industrial centres, шы 


ps > at are Ye 
persistent trend towards the creation of forms of urban habitat th 


hostile to children, 


Submerged Categories 


It Seems that, as far as the tribal indigenous populatio 
А trend 15 rather towards its extinction than towards its integra 
tion. 
P With regard to the ind 


n is conce” 
tion oF 


е M AN a ban II^ 
$ igenous populations living 10 E of Ur 
many countries they will continue to be an important Pa" iin 


menon of urbanisation and there are no clear indications th 


. Will diminish. Neither is there any approach to the solution © 


dig 
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ultural communities as a whole, it Seems th 


For the agric 


at the entry of 


Mi munications and transport will continue to go hand in hand with th 
«d Production of modern ae of DR Insofar as poverty, M 
ds. af land, Jack of онг 2 = n Support and cultura] problems 
E pent the rural popu Du i I m a ү [ei in these, the new productive 
m altern vill disorganise ше иш porte forms; reducing the land-workers to 
те i econdition of wage-ear ners or migrants. In mountainous regions or others 
оа; | with low productive capacity, the small subsistence farm will remain. Conse- 
ith the | quently there is no prospect of a solution to these problems, 

n bas; No major changes are foreseen in the situation of the inhabitants of 


marginal urban districts except perhaps a drop in fertility in many of them 
being To achieve substantial Improvements a great expansion in employment would 
beneeded in economic sectors of high or medium productivity, which would 
absorb surplus labour from the informal sector. Moreover, a great improve- 
nent would be necessary in the distribution of income, including the formal 


ormin stor. There are no trends observable in these directions. 

cations | 

ap, b T Some Orientations of Strategies and Policies Relating to Children 

diy P The recapitulation that follows is not a blueprint for strategies nor yet a \ 

wis p. piecemeal statement of recommendations. It is simply an attempt to summa- £ 
upp tise the conclusions arising from a study of the situation of children in the | 
hind. current process | 


of Latin American developments and its sole purpose is to 


facilitate reflect; 
eI e " 5 5 а 
eflection on these conclusions. In particular, it does not take into 


le that account T. P é 

a ‘hate Specific conditions applicable to individual countries, or the 

ilaro "struments. Options existing in the region in respect of strategies and 

end (0 i Whenever d f 

y mi as beefiarieg eect 1s considered, children are assigned pride of place 

Ше bungor " c the fruits of development. Their preventable deaths, the 
| sials ure, their diseases, their neglect, their unnecessary psycholo- 


ufferj 
j. поз and the untim 


ПШ MU lS provoke ШТАШ ely sacrifice of their future potential—all these : 
mE ME Cicatio hanimous condemnation and unify proposals for their Б 
exti I Я 


" recent q 
ес : : : 
th ades, Latin America has achieved ambitious goals. Nonethe- 


hildren an all too tragic balance. 


community, the life, health and well-being of the child 
us and explicit objectives. Accordingly it is also an 


1 
TS hi, © margina Move the causes producing the tragic balance: extreme - 
00 This itiong S TR of the submerged categories, the sordidness of their - 
A MM Makes th the Inadequacy of the policies adopted. 


| > ] Ree tine 
{ "ыр Mould pe poa tence of a strategy for children imperative. This 
ated into development planning. For this there 
al planning. This brings into prominence t 


e ae 
Bovernments have reached in recent years as 
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necessity, and requires a consolidation of the institutional deve] 
Clo 


observable in the form of organs of social planning, research Отец ) 
mentation, progress іп methods and advances in the trainine of and inp, X 
The specific problems of children must be taken together for he d e 
of study and the formulation of a strategy, which should be соо | 
the objectives, policies, and programmes of the planned develop i 
fundamental to implement the strategy in terms of coordinated actiona р r 
maintain progress in methods of control and assessment with hi \ íi 
suited to the social nature of the programmes. niques 5 
All policies aimed at extreme poverty have for this very reason a positive Ln 
impact on children. It is desirable, however, to take children expressly into 0 
account when assessing, in order to minimise, the social cost of these policies, (0 
Policies specifically directed to children are excellent in the struggle agaist Je 9 
poverty, since extreme poverty reproduces itself through the privations i 
visits on the children. | cd 
Policies to combat poverty cannot function solely at the economic level,” ae 
nor can they be aimed at isolated individuals. They must have a very speci | in 
regard for the social problems of the submerged groups and categories: | ob 
Deserving of special mention among these аге the problem families and the | til 
conditions determining their situation, the social and cultural problems | af 
affecting the indigenous communities and the influence of the physical enirn. it 
ment on the isolated rural communities and the marginal urban settlement а 
In many fields, experience has led to an integration of activities and ^m 
services replacing the tradition of isolated sectoral action. This is dui " 
part to the fact that problems such as food, health, environmental ШШ qu v. 
-and the habitat, employment, education or productive resource UT ba 
interrelated that progress cannot be achieved in one field without 2 f 
advance being made in the others. It is also due to the difficulties e е | 
tered by each service in covering satisfactorily the social pockets E [а 
greatest problems are found. The integration of services makes ШЕ Ted 
large scale economies and a participation by the community that Pom 
the efficacy of the work done. e foods > a 
Food and nutrition policies should centre on the production | шш! BE 
and their availability, accessibility, consumption and Боса а I E 
as forming part of a system. This makes it possible to 8° (0 fort in’ 3 
decide what action must be taken on the bottlenecks, and (0 nded wi 


commen oi 


multisectoral way. At the local level integrated action is recom 
priori je" 
is 


the participation of the community, with a view to giving 
nutrition administered on a family basis. Considerable importa 
Support for research and training. yer ager iol 

Top priority in the health services is assigned to total 09 СТИ 
expressed in the emphasis placed on primary health care, inclu i medit 
and direct action, with the help of local personnel having omini! 
elementary qualifications and with the participation of the € : 


е. 


ки! Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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imple 
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Ositive | 


ly into 


licis, | 
gains, | 
ions it | 


> level, © 
special | 
gorits. | 
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yblems 
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ments, 
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coun: | 
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ү шу s of resources and responsibilities. The problems of children are 
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«re seeks 10 take the family as unit, fixes priorities in terms of risk 
ype of car 1 fundamental importance to nutritional conditions, 
B sanitation, preventive rather than curative measures and social 
in order to overcome the obstacles to traditional medicine found 
Т pe of environment. In this approach, special attention should be 
it ri training and full utilisation of human resources, 
P. conviction exists that a great deal of harm, perhaps irreversible, 
wuld be prevented by vi gorous action С to children at pre-school ages, 
specially those belonging to the high-risk groups and submerged categories. 
This action should not be merely educational or solely preparatory to going 
toschool. It should take the family and the mother as strategic targets and 
cover food, health, early stimulation and integrated action on the social 
conditions. 

Very vigorous policies will be required to hasten the penetration of primary 
education into the social pockets where coverage has been deficient. To 
achieve this it is necessary to add to formal education the possibilities of the 
informal type and to motivate, to act on the social conditions that generate 
obstacles such as premature child labour, to develop effective methods of 
bilingual education and to reform the techniques and increase the resources 
of primary education. 

_ Astrategy for the improvement of the marginal habitat is essential. Even 
famuch &reater volume of material and technical resources is provided, it 
M Re the place of the spontaneous effort of the people. The resources 

ve allotted to the support of this effort, especially the organised 


enr 
conditions: 


| Mttipation of the community. The priority given to water supply and 


thy Š 1 
ad Tonmenta] hygiene must be intensified. It will be necessary to learn to 
Minister Ja 


Meation оға 


еге 1 Е 
and y 5а need for a new and more clearly defined statement of the aims 


Tocedur rss T ; 
hii es of the policies for local community development, with a 


üntry 


Otk oy р its individual problems and it is the responsib | 
* own Strategy, In what remains of the century, the pn 
"Чоп will mean 30 million child deaths; a similar nur 
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of cases of serious malnutrition which could result in perm 
or the risk of premature death; and an even greater numb 
lives, of children robbed of their childhood and cast into th 
the necessary support and preparation. This might occur 
according to the result of the strategies described. 

| It would be crimina! not to say this in time. 


anent зш 
ШТ 

er of їзїн) | 
e World Withoyy | 
OF it might js 
з 


| THE ROLE OF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


The international agencies should make an even greater effort and | 
their whole support to the challenge of solving the problems of children jg 
Latin America and the Caribbean. It would be an unjustifiable mistake jf 
[ these agencies, following abstract economic indicators referring to nation 

averages, were to regard Latin America as a world ‘middle class’ that could. | 
dispense with their cooperation. After helping to analyse and understandthe | 
problems of social development they could not fail to realise that the ne 
) facing these countries of overcoming the internal inequalities and imbalances 
| the regional backwardness, the marginality and the poverty which make | 
{ averages a sham, is as difficult on its own scale as creating a just internation | 
order. 
For the realisation of this enlarged endeavour the region possesses is 

\ own network of institutions for collaboration between countries in the fell 
of economic and social development and even in respect of children. Although V 
it may perhaps be necessary to complement it, it is already а Very valuable | 
instrument that should be fully exploited. 2" 

Particular importance should be assigned to technical and бошй 
assistance in support оѓ research, experimentation or execution of polis 
for the improved upbringing, preparation and development of R^. 
Special priority should be given to actions designed to break the ш 
circles maintaining inequality and to produce structural changes which wo 
reduce social heterogeneity and eradicate extreme poverty. 

To achieve this, the transference of scientific and technol 
continues to be a basic instrument. Today, however, this {rans 
Not invariably involve the need to resort to experts and techn 


outside the region. Many countries of Latin America and b 
d in cer 
that cV 


end 


ogical know 
ference 0 
jeians Їй 
TM 
spe 
e 


cu fficient quality and quantity, professionals and t 

. Serve their own national communities. This is particularly t 

development such as public health and education. T. 
Durus of international cooperation can help to mobilise 
organisation of ‘horizontal cooperation’ among ' 


social 
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among developing countries may also satisfy a considerable 


and Е Я ИМЕ. | 
fiin, | Шой needs, though this does not imply leaving international cooperation 
strated se This is another field in which external resources and cooperation 
ШШ | ao tate understanding and assist the initiation of programmes of 
t not | y ac 


; er. magnitude and content. 
" character, m 
differing 

Furthermore, there аге now in the region—aud their number will increase 
це coming years—more expeditious and better organised institutions and 
anisms in the respective govel nments, especially those of a technical or 


Чї jue nature concerned with national planning. As a result, the 
lens  dalogue between the governments and 1 һс agencies of external cooperation 
takei f my become more active and may facilitate better understanding and the 
alion wmounting of some earlier problems in the sphere of coordination, deter- 
t cou mination of priorities and allocation of resources. At the same time, the 
ndis | ‘programming by country’ approach that the United Nations has been deve- 
he tat f loping in the last decade for a more efficient channelling of external aid will 
lances | alostrengthen and give practicality to these objectives. 

1 make | o 
ation 


sses iis | 
he field 
though 


ТИИ Р[ап of Action in ТҮС 


andi! | E = formulated a national plan of action to observe Inter- 
| ofthe Nat ear of the Child. The plan was finalised in the meeting 

ier shin of Ber children’s Board held in July 1978 under the president- 
Du follows ne Prime Minister. Programmes under the plan cover the 
vai p Sanit 15 six fields: (7) health and nutrition including environmental 
| dion and supply of safe drinking water; (i) education including 

VE бур 90» elementary and community education; (iii) social welfare; 


2 ^) publicity; (vi) fund-raising. 


contemplated in the plan are being taken by different 
he Government of India and the States. 


—Annual Report, 1978-79, Ministry of Education and 


Social Welfare, Government of India, 
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Child Labour in Asia : An ILO Survey 


T IS gratifying and educational for a child to perform light, occasion 
work of the kind he does in his own home from an early age, But ot 
performed by children at a tender age under arduous conditions because ofan 
imperative need to contribute to the family budget—whether on their own 
account, as employees or in family enterprises—is harmful for their presen 
and future physical and mental health. 

It is estimated that in 1979, 52 million children under 15 years of age are 
working all over the world; 38.1 million of them in Asia (mostly in the Sout 
East: 29 million), which occupies the first place in this respect. Of the 381 
million children working in Asia, 29.6 million are unpaid family worken! 
However, there are various reasons for believing that these figures are under 
estimated, as child labour in Asia is very widespread. Children work chief | 
in agriculture, but also, to an increasing extent, in the towns, asa result ofthe | 
rapid urbanisation of the past few decades, mainly in the informal sector | 
(petty commerce, service) but also in factories. Those who аге paid usually 
have to put up with highly unsatisfactory working conditions. Living cont 
tions in general, as well as sanitation, nutrition and the level of education o! 
children who work are generally very poor. Moreover, these children dont! 4 


quus i 
have enough opportunities to play nor to take healthy exercise; they аш 


develop their mental capacities to the f ull; at their places of work they ш | and 
only learn the barest rudiments of an occupation; they become ortis | m 
lowering their resistance to all kinds of illnesses; when they work n pu. fm 
they run great risks (traffic hazards, bad company, vagrancy, e B 
drug addiction, ctc.), and they are more exposed than adults fo ш t [р Д 
occupational accidents and discases, as well as to health problem t |. к, 
or less chronic nature or not easily curable (the possibility (ш. 4 ch 7 a 
deformation of the spinal column, skin diseases, tuberculosis D gt a | 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that all the obstacles TD e on | lih 
factory development of children who work exert a decisive in ano fh 


future opportunities for employment, remuneration and 5004 е | 
worse still, vegetation in a rapidly developing world implies phys 
and social deterioration. d gain 
Despite this state of affairs, international instruments 2 ption ol 
do exist to protect children against exploitation. ILO coni mt 
of 1973, concerning minimum age for admission to emp. oym 


ipi 


*Data from the Bureau of Statistics and Special Studies of the ILO. 
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4; that the minimum age for admission to employment must be raised 
pler alias ioe level consistent with the fullest physical and mental deve- 
ness a persons, and that this age must not be less than the age of 
jopment A А Г И ТОШ огу schooling, and in any case not less than 15 years, 
M the proviso that member states of the ILO whose economy and 
Dona facilities are insufficiently developed may specify a minimum 
ye of 14 years. The convention also provides for the authorisation of the 


asional formance of light work by young persons of from 13 to 15 years subject ` 
It Work pertain conditions, and stipulates that young persons under 18 years of age 

Colm qi ist not be allowed to perform work likely to jeopardise their health, 

IT OWn 


піну or morals. Fourteen countries have ratified this convention so far, but 
Asian countries are among them. Nevertheless, the majority of countries 
aye adequate protective legislation, which signifies that the child labour 
which is so widespread in Asia is for the most part exacted illicitly and, what 
imore, under conditions which do not fulfil the requirements of this protec- 
tive legislation. 


present 


ge are 
>South | 
he 381 | 
ker! | 
under | 
chiefly | 
tofthe | 
sector | 


CHILD LABOUR IN INDIA AND INDONESIA 


: InIndia,? the problem of child labour apparently may seem to be a product. 
such factors as customs, traditional attitude, lack of schools or reluctance 


usually 

m кв to send their children to school, urbanisation, industrialisation, 
tion of Н nand so on. But the extreme poverty, and agricultureas the main 
dom pation of the majority of people in India, are the main causes at the root 


бє problem, 


cannot | 

DE Em ү bvious reason for engagement of child labour is that it is very cheap 
id | lusit ta readily available in the agricultural and rural sectors. In planta- 
sts | Main ma the form of work as part of a family group. The parents do the 
ш [тз о. 79 and children assist them in plucking the leaves, coffee 
150 um T collecting latex, or they do secondary jobs such as weeding, 
1 mote In E: ertilisers, etc. 

шй e ors Situations boys and girls, especially girls, have been observed to 


i el 
TE 
p thet 
et | 
jii | 


{ or In 
tilden Been ata 


n st nearly age of 6 years, but the usual age at which 


Du M us Seems to be 8-9 years. 
apis againet children between the age of 8-9 years are bounded 15 
| roe dabo Petty loans taken by their fathers, despite the prohibition 
dias acti ‘Under Article 23.1 of the constitution and the Government 
di (Тау M uim to abolish this practice during 1975-76. — MER 
Abour ig m endeavours like agriculture and agro-industries, - 


jn? 
T 


ja 


o pte 
сац Gangrade, K.D., “Child Labour in India", New Delhi, 


y Commissioned by the ILO. мут E = 
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Hawking, shoe-shining, paper selling, collection of scra D fee. a 
pulling, petty business, etc., are the activities where children are tee Tiksha 
Some studies give a harrowing picture of the working conditions d | 
ronment in which children have to work. апае | 
The tea stalls and ‘dhabas’ (road side restaurants) where children y | 
often small. The children working in these shops are exposed to the ae 
of weather—rain, hail and scorching sun, as they have to werk he | 
open without adequate clothing or footwear. уп 
The hawkers’ and shoe shiners’ work place is usually pavement in thecilis 
or railway stations and bus stops. Their housing conditions are not E. | 
different from those of other slum-dwellers. 
'The nature of work and the work environment are invariably the moi | 
unhygienic for the children working in the trade of collection of rags and othe 
waste material. Even in the most severe winter, children are seen workingin | 
the open without a single sweater or other protection. | 
The data of the available studies indicate beyond doubt that the һошу | 
work even in establishments are excessive and certainly beyond the сару | 
of a child less than 14 years of age. | 
The Labour Bureau found that in small industries and cottage industries, | 
such as watch manufacture, cashewnut processing, bidi making, сарі | 
weaving, etc., employment of under-age children, either uncertified or having | 
alse age certificates, continues. The actual hours of work were found to be 
in excess of the prescribed hours under different enactments. In cottage 
industries, children were required to work as long as adult workers, ou А 
where ‘home work’ system was prevalent. The working conditions 1% | 
children in the bidi and glass industries continued to remain deplorable. 


In unlicenced dhabas and tea stalls children often work more 1 Я | Й 
hours a day. So is the case with domestic workers. The usual working E [ч 
of children are between 9 to 10 hours allround (ће year a a 
interval of one hour between 13 :00 to 14 : 00. However, eM |^ 
mostly provide weekly offs at least on paper. In household entetPr f 
daily hours of work vary from 7-16 hours. e pof B 

In Indonesia; children (boys and girls) under nine years of Ail к“ 
any work usually in the service sector, for a little pay от for soria Tu 
In the cities children are usually employed in shoe-shinin& p. Ti b 
newspaper selling. This business is done at permanent PE oin Jo W 
Usually it is done by boys of twelve years of age. s s and пй, & 


drinks, etc., by boys, sometimes under twelve year 


parents. 


oH {а 
3Data taken from Soeratno, F., “Child Labour in Indonesia , Jakarta 


specially commissioned by the ILO. 
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КИ clear that there аге no statistics available (officially or un- 
It m nd there is no percentage for the number of children employed as 
oficia H with the total child population and the total labour force. But 


е P M ERE " 
D that the number of children working in the small-scale industry is 
it 1S 


ining. ) iN З 
E from the other side the number of small businesses or self-employment 


one's OWD account is increasing. 
Mostly on the outer islands (other than Java) children are employed at 
fantations. л 

Traditionally children help their parents (workers) or are employed at 
ропе, of course, without pay. 

Wages are usually paid in kind, food, lodging and clothes, in family 
undertakings. 

In several factories where the work relation is based on contract, the 
agreed working time is voluntarily not observed. It happens in the cigarette 
industry that girls work from 5 a.m. until 5 p.m. with a break of one hour at 
noon, 

It is observed that the wage of a child performing the same work as an 
adult, is not on the same level as that of the adult (usually 70-80 per cent). 

Attendance at school is formally compulsory, but the lack of learning- 
pportunities is the predominant reason for parents to send their children 
to Work. It is in fact not because of the reluctance of parents to send their 
children to school, but only the shortage of schools. 


on 


CHILD LABOUR IN PAKISTAN AND THAILAND 


_ In Pakistan,4 
"reported for ru 
‘agticultural | 


85 are primar 


for example, a higher child labour force participation rate 
ral areas than for urban areas. The higher participation rates 
abour force right from the youngest age group to the older 
ily enter aly due Ko the fact that agriculture in Pakistan is generally a 
fimily. "Prise involving both the young and the old members of the 
harvesting « younger children are mostly involved during the sowing and 
ШЧ di Further, agriculture is not mechanised ona wider scale 
ildren TON the children with machines. ee 
iceship in pd along by adults—(fathers, uncles) for the sake o 
Ot Children i small industries. A 
carpets a’ Over Pakistan work in the carpet industry (балас à 
ion, IS à family occupation transmitted from generation to 
Organics, 27 
› Sus E of work in the carpet industry is of two types: informal My 
?mily children are easily absorbed; formal, wher 


afeez, S., «Child Labour in Pakistan", Karachi, 1978. 
у the ILO, 
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industrialist has his own looms installed at his factory. In this ¢ 
weaver in turn brings along his own children ranging from 8-12 
However, the formal work relationships, i.e., wage payment, ete, 
the employers and the adults. The adult splits the portion of 
his children. The mode of payment to the adult worker is usy 
i.e., per foot. Approximately 40-60 rupees per foot is the rated 
the quality of the carpet. 

From the children’s point of view, one advantage for Working undersugh | 
work environment is that they are not strictly watched by the employers i 
are not expected to conform to rules and procedures as the adult M 
are. In this context, the children with their soft and small hands can give good | 
and tight knots. Their grips are nice. Carpets with good and tight knots are 
sold at a higher cost for such carpets just last longer. | 

As export demand for carpets is very important, the Export Promotion _ 
Bureau does not want to discourage the child labour in the carpet industry, | 
Export demand is higher than the availability of labour in the carpet industry, 
so children also make up for the shortage of labour in this industry. 

Furthermore, a family with many children and relatively lower income | 
cannot afford to send their children to schools, so they prefer to have them | 
work. Some orphans also work in the carpet industry. Finally, children work | 
faster than adults, so more work gets done in fewer hours. With the children, 
time for work is economised. 

The employer's advantage is that they deal with only a few persons The 
fewer the persons in a factory, the lesser the burden of enforcement of lav. 
They do not have the burden of enforcing the law in the case of the dida 
They do not have to deal with the leave cases of the children. The adi 


ase the ai 
Years ofa e 
> CXist bete 
his wage yin 
ally piece Tale 
epending upon 


> o е . . m | 
worker’s advantage is that heis not victimised. He gets more work {ro s 
children on less wages. Jungs ® | is 
. 1 > 
In the carpet industry, dust from wool gets absorbed in the un " 4 T 


workers and causes tuberculosis. Children often do not use тай ja 
Shoe industry is another where goods are exported and where [о 


Ns з, ingin pie by 
is completed within two or four years. They receive special training я | ing the 
ing the specific parts of the shoe and the whole process of shoe th 
well. It is in a sense a family occupation again. gust)” Me Ve 


А s 
. Children have been exploited mostly in the construction in a 
digging industry. They are abducted and confined in camps: eo | 
watched and severely punished and humiliated if they try t° araeth 
The number of children in the textile industry, at least” ihe 
gone down since 1969 when some active trade unions proP ose y inei" 
to children equal to that of adult may be given in exchange ruso 
Which the leaders thought was of adult's level. This propos? j 
not of course acceptable to the employers. 
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and,’ during the past 4-5 years the number of children coming 
f | wn has risen to hundred thousands. These children are both boys and 
age, TE nio to" ; no education and no experience. They mostly come from the 


ДИ irls vitl 
ewit J pighland in the northeast. 


adi ш Тай 


т: industrial sectors where the children are employed include the glass 
upon | dustry; the canned food and candy industry, the garment industry, the cold 

Forage industry, the torch-light industry, the ornaments industry, the toys 
such | industry, the metal industry, etc. They also work as waiters, street vendors, 
» they 


orkers i ins children at the glass industry have to walk from end to end to 
> good move glasses. Another assignment is glass blowing and glass pressing. They 
tsare К arecasily exposed to heat and scattering glass pieces. On average, the working 

| hours are 7 to 8 hours a day. The holidays fall on Sundays but children are 
ii f not paid for Sundays because they are employed on a daily basis. 


ust. | Most children live in nearby areas and they come to assist their parents 

usn, К wtilthey have enough experience. The pay is lower than an average standard. 
| Incase of accidents such as cuts, first-aid is provided. 

come | The cold storage industry employs a great deal of child labour. The 


‘then УС children at work are aged from 12 to 15. The pay is based on hourly and 
work i monthly basis. And the basic work is in connection with sorting out the sizes 
Idren, | (seafood such as prawns and squids. Children also clean, pack and weigh 
P. ше. Sometimes, they have to steam prawns before packing. The floor 
j y ofthe factories is flooded due to seafood cleaning and the children have to, 
flan | sland Working all the time on it. 


10е the canned food industry the work is mainly packing. The place is 


e | A ү unclean. The lighting and airing system is poor. There are no 
| tks and Me and employees do not take any consideration of working 
gf ТИ S vations. The pay is based on monthly and daily basis. The work 
Work, in o. Ontinuous even without rest or relaxation. They usually over- 
mo s order to get more pay. 
ril Otking 121015 and waitresses are between 12 and 15 years old. Their 
e San AA vary from 9 to 11 or 12a day. The street vendors are both 
ng the job i aged between 10 and 15; most of them are schooling and take 
Т ^ past-time, The income is high. The favourite places for these 
үп The o E ttaffic-congested areas, the inter-sections, the moyie-houses, 
wo € lo Es Popular in spite of its risky nature. 
JE ts. the ep Monthly child j hts, the maximum wage is 550 
T NT ifferenc I wage is 150 bahts, the m M 
i ils, day or 2 © 2etween the child wage and the adult wage is 
И | a Never petit; 00-250 bahts a month. Though the children. get Jess wage; 
“ E The em on any claim, Moreover, they have no collective bargaining 


3 9Yers can treat the children as they like. 
Dy keng s! 
\ To PE * ч 
Mops a Prachankhadee, B., et. al., “Child Labour in Thailand”, Bangkok, _ 
cially commissioned by the ILO. ew. 2: 
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CONCLUSION | 
| 
The present socio-economic situation in Asia offers Very diffcul Jy | 
conditions for the majority of the population; one of the Many effects T | 
| system, which does not allow the masses to satisfy their most elements | 
| needs, is that children are put to work at too early an age in order to supple, | ( 
| ment the meagre family income. To combat this scourge of child labor: 
| 


and at the same time the situation that has given rise to it, a series of measures | 
appear to be called for. In the first place, it would be necessary to implement 
the ILO’s programme of action for the satisfaction of basic needs, and in ; 
particular its demands for the guaranteeing of equal remuneration for work | 
of equal value, the provision of vocational training and working condition 
adapted to the age of the persons concerned, prohibition of the exploitation 
of child labour and increased educational opportunities. Along the sane | 
line of thought it would be desirable, more specifically, to strive to enforce 
the legislation aimed at the abolition of child labour and to back itupby К, 
| practical social policy measures such as the granting of family allowances КО, 
| the more appropriate types of welfare work, the establishment and devel» Жоо 
ment of a suitable infrastructure of healthy recreational facilities and the A 


рше 


adoption of measures with a view to the generalisation of compulsory schot КО, 
ing, having regard to local conditions and needs. Even though at prs? fj 
hardly any South or Southeast Asian country is ina financial m D 
{о carry out such programmes on a large scale, the situation sr. ; 

li 


if they were to adopt a determined approach as a matter of policy, ИЙ; 

uh the priorities allocated in their respective national budgets and e " 

importance to the need to be able to rely on the near future on à Ie T | 

educated younger generation. It would also be necessary to с ШЇ 

unions of the need to give more thought than hitherto to the ишн. | 

child labour, which would have as its counterpart ап increase in the | 
ment—and the earnings—of adults. à 

So long as the abolition of child labour has not effective 

in the manner prescribed by law, the conditions in which ch! 


y been ele 
Idren Wor f; 


; А ора 
live today will have to be protected by every means арР X pnt | 


| 

| circumstances, traditions and types of work performed in 
| instance, through tax relief, subsidies or other types 0 

| It might also be possible, making use of all the Ore armen at 

| available, to organise campaigns to inform the public of t pouli qe 
t 


of child labour and its alternatives, emphasising tha ; 
ying 
o through? MIL 


have their senses dulled nor their future jeopardised 
but, on the contrary, should be able to enjoy themse 
an education. 

It would appear that a final solution to the problem 


оп the economic, social and cultural development 9 
region, 


ep 
jab oe 


р d : 
oi ounti ^ 
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dition | 

ato | HILD WELFARE services are a common part of the social services pro- 

С s vided in modern societies. There are, however, international variations in 

nfor tmsofthe emphasis placed on child welfare compared to other types of 

opb У Welfare, as well as variations in the extent to which different aspects of child 

ane | welfare аге regulated and implemented. The main premise in this analysis is 

n | ‘hat there are two distinct types of child welfare services, i.e., the case services 

Ea and the public social utilities. Furthermore, the latter type is given less empha- | 
aa ‘sin policy formulation and implementation in developing countries than 
Ata the former, The strengthening of public social utilities is needed as a nation 


Moves to higher levels of social development and industrialisation. 


ove ; 
ih i giit this premise, an analysis will be made of child We ei 
ch die. d Parallels ee Asia, taking Singapore as the central example and rd 
уй | МЦ her immediate neighbours—Malaysia, Indonesia, T Ч т 
eiit | suppl ilippines—wheneyer possible. Finally, the problems of demand an 
iion | Y of child welfare services will also be discussed. 
mp qe 
- CASE SERVICES ys. PUBLIC SOCIAL UTILITIES 
diae | 
ka | Eie definitions are in order at the outset. Regarding welfare services 
DO à n eon between case services and public social utilities has been made 
n | ing soc Катогтапт in their international study ОЁ social ud 
Е E LI . m f 
M |. a їс ко эшш forms of en WM uU. 
di thy! Services. publi 3 or public utilities (/.e., educ n a Eon 
1" DE d Aces nal soc; 1 © housing and employment train! 18 delivery ‘assuring 
ot Cess to ri tal services’ which are individualised in de 


hi] t n 
Persona a nefits or offering counselling and guidance Paor po 
i 73 g and ; 

SeA al Services are themselves classified into case 


белсе о Каң i ective: The 
шү е ofthe КЧ 5.В. Kamerman, Social Services in International Persp 


А А d 
1976) th System (Washington: US Department of Health, Education anc 
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public utilities. Kahn and Kamerman define case services as thos 

. З 3 P © 

social or welfare services for people with special problems Which Г 
: 2 5 a 

diagnostic or assessment process and formal or informal certificatio 


Person 
Cquire « a 


escudo gts 


or eligibility.4 Public social utilities, on the other hand, are defined yea 
and Kamerman as personal welfare services addressed to and ч Kahn 
consumers at their own initiative and convenience.5 Case Setvices NC by 
welfare include programmes and homes for abused and neglected a r 
institutional care for juvenile delinquents and child guidance on | 
children with behavioural problems. The child day-care programmes ш 7 
centres constitute the most ready example of public utilities in child Welfare \ 
Legislation in Singapore, like that of most new nations, is geared alms p 
exclusively to the provision of case services in child welfare. Indeed, the li 
regulations concerning the protection of women and girls in the Women’ I 
Charter, the Adoption of Children Act, and the Children and Young Persos P t 
Act® all deal with child abuse, child neglect, juvenile delinquency and the | ў 
general protection of children and young persons who may be considered to К 
be ‘in moral danger’. The public utilities side of child welfare, that is, the day- ү 
care services for normal children have received less explicit attention from qi 
policy makers. There is, nevertheless, a general policy communicated through | 
public speeches by political leaders and other less formal channels, whereby 8 
the private sector both at the level of private business enterprises as wells M 
voluntary organisations are encouraged to participate actively in the provision à 
of child day-care services while the government concentrates its efforts on ү 
case services.7 "T a 
A similar preponderance of legislation on case services over publi iir gm 
ties is found in Indonesia, Malaysia,? Thailand!? and the Philippi | 
all of which are members of the Association of Southeast Asian M. | As 
(ASEAN). А combination of public and private efforts including volun Sin 
the 
‘Kahn and Kamerman, ор. cit., pp. 7-8. Of 
5]bid., p. 6. ooo Revs for 
“See Law Revision Commission, The Statutes of the Republic of Singapore 1 Wor 
ЕП of Acts (Singapore: Singapore National Printers, 1970). ‚| Wefüre poit | Qa 
Social Welfare Department, Annual Report 1977 (Singapore: Social | 
ment, 1978), p. 22. "UD | 
8Тһе National Coordinating Board for Family and Child Welfare, Act!” дерш | n 
of Child Welfare in Indonesia (Jakarta: Ministry for National Research P x 
Indonesia, 1966). "m poi 
°F ederal Department of Information, Malaysia, National planning prr ili E 
p шп and Youth (Kuala Lumpur: Life Printers, n.d.); a no. (Kuala D ЧЁ » 
MEER иша; кп of Children and Youth in Le a 5 i | б. 
10р, ЖЛ ai шс, С) fi e and Youth їп Kie ПИ hey 
Bangkok (Bangkok: Ch la Needs ana, Problems of CS c Research Ins Lm 
: Chulalongkorn University Social Scienc D 


pp. 109-126, " P 

velop" 
G HE.P. Reubens, Planning for Children and Youth Within National De 
(Geneva; UN Research Institute for Social Development, 19 
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itions have resulted in the establishment of some d 


Som] MNT while the municipal government in Bangkok d 3 КУО 2 
ец p fe working mothers in the lower class.13 However, compared to "m 
Need |o received by case services, the public utilities of child VOI le e 
Kahn Ша developed fully in апу of the ASEAN countries, р 
d y i one considers the development of welfare Services as а community 
= response to the pens зори, к E political environment," it js 
s m then useful to see Singapore vis-a-vis the ot er four ASEAN Countries in 
апі terms of some relevant economic and social indicators, Table 1 illustrates the 


wide range of variation among these five countries. In Tesponse to her high 


Їйгє, З : Е Е \ 
population density and small size, Singapore has managed to reduce popula- 


тох 


а н ц 


| ile tion increase and has the lowest birth rate. Singapore's infant mortality | 
nens ше is the lowest while Indonesia has the highest. Life expectancy is also the | 
Su highest in Singapore, followed closely by Malaysia. Of the five countries, | 
d the Singapore is the only one witha predominantly urban population, the highest | | 
ado per capita energy consumption and the highest GDP per capita. The overall " 
dy: variation in the level of development may be appreciated by the physical 
ffi quality of life index (PQLI) scores. 
ough With the exception of Sin gapore, all the other four countries have between 
7 43 to 44 Per cent of their populations under 15 years of age. Such a high 
ellas Proportion of children suggests a heavy demand on general child welfare 
ision "e Keeping in mind the lower level of economic development of these 
[s on HEN it is understandable that child welfare policies and their implemen- 
ү. um B lously Testricted to what is commonly believed to be of higher 
ia the case ; ‘ats, child care services. There are indications that this is indeed 
DNE ase in Indonesia 15 M alaysia!é and the other countries? 
tions AS ү = to be a differential need for child care services among the 
ul Minore requies this is hinted by two of the indicators in Table il. Firstly, 
the of county Services for children who live in an urban city-state while 
X rura Popul o Particularly Indonesia and "Thailand, have a predominance 
vid for child da ation. The second related difference is the potential demand 
E Workers, Ae Services represented by the type of occupation of female 
| Manuf; кч лс Concentration of female workers in Singapore is 1n 
fel | 5: the other four countries have the highest concentration of 
jd | à ; 
| аад апас 
. se саќе d 
y iti ae D. Wi Po The Welfare State and Equality (Berkeley: University 
15 ational ¢ } p. 50. т 
‘A i беш tis ang os паар Board for Family and Child Welfare, op: cit. ‘ ; 
à hn Printing ation, I dun OD. cit.; Haji Junid B.H.A.R., Report of the даа : 
© Y n Years Осо, 972). © 7 ваз and Marriages and Adoptions (Kuala Lumpur: сув 
: Rep 74-75 (19555 ate of Sabah, Report of the Department of Welfare Sani 
2S, op, cit. > Sarawak Social Welfare Council Annual Report 1966 (1967). _ 
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Taste 1 POPULATION AND DEVELOPMENT INDICATO 
ASEAN COUNTRIES 


ASEAN Countries 


RS FOR THR 


riables® Ls СО ЭЩ 
Vari Indonesia Malaysia Philippines Singapore Thal) 
1976 Population (in million) 134.7 12.4 44 DIS 83 
1976 Density (pop/sq. kilometer) 89 70 144 3,784 ч. 
1976 Birth rate per 1,000 popula- 38 39 41 18.4 36 
tion? 
1976 Infant mortality rate? 125 75. 74 11.60 — gi 
Life expectancy in years (1973) (1974) (1975) (1970-75) (1974.75) 
Male 46.4 65.0 58 67.4 9,6 
Female 48.7 70.3 61 71.8 63.6 
1976 Per cent urban population 19 29 95 90 20 
1975 Per capita energy consump- 178 578 326 2,151 284 
tion (kilograms of coal 
equivalent) 
GDP per capita, US 127 602 355 2,324 323 
(Year) (1973) (1973) (1974) (1974) — (1914 
Female literacy (per cent of 49 62 76 67 15 
females) 
(Year) (1971) (1970) (1970) (1976) (1970) 
Physical quality of life index 50 59 73 85 10 
(РОГІ) 
Percentage of total population 43.5 43.0 43.0 32.0 44.0 
under 15 years of age® (1976) (1973) (1975) (1975) 0099) ? 
Industry with the highest percent- A=62% A=:54% A=35% M=36% Az 9 
age of female workers? (1971) (1970) (1975) (1977) (1970 6} 
a Unless otherwise specified, the figures are from D.L. Nortman and E. Hofstatter, А wi | 1 
tion and Family Planning Programs (New York: Population Council, 1978). M E 
b Source: J.W. Sewell, The US and World Development Agenda 1977 (New York: oM 8 
Development Council, 1977). jiy ul К, 
€ PQLI is a composite index of three indicators: life expectancy, infant mortality, d ài 
literacy. It ranges from Low — 1 to High == 100, with Sweden rating 100. 9€ , 
(1977 : 149-150) for more details. „рее 10р 
a Department of Statistics, Yearbook ‘of Statistics Singapore 1976/77 (Singapore BS 
ment of Statistics, 1977). Е "n De 
* Estimated from United Nations, Statistical Year Book for Asia and the pacific [| 
ESCAP, 1976), рр. 164-455. usen T p 
£ Estimated from Industrial Labour Organization, Yearbook of Labour $ pe i 
ILO, 1978), p. 44. A: Agriculture; M: Manufacturing. ts 
oa edm m 
female Workers in agriculture. It is common for married females ante m 
agriculture to receive the help of close or extended kin in child Sa s" К о 
natively, to bring their children to the fields. The latter aller” gas Ж D 
available for the urban working mother who depends on her je ai 1 
tance in child care or, frequently, on some fee-for-service ОР S ^E 


ce c 
Words, the demand for public utilities in child welfare В Er mf 
an In rural areas; the experience of European and. Р 
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"s confirms this urban-rural difference.t8 
ries 


E count 
m DEMAND FOR CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
lon | A closer estimation of the demand for child welfare services in terms of 
F poth case services and public utilities in Singapore is provided in Table 2. 
Ten indicators are listed which give an approximate idea of the demand for 
hild welfare services, and the fluctuation of such demand over the past eight 
years. The first indicator of demand is the percentage of the total population 
49 under 15 years of age. The figures in Table 2 illustrate the impact of the 
j family planning programme in Singapore: the percentage of population under 
j 15 years has decreased from 37.7 per cent in 1971 to 29.6 per cent in 1978. 
Таше 2 ESTIMATION OF CHILD WELFARE SERVICES DEMAND IN | 
SINGAPORE : SELECTED INDICATORS 1971-1978 | 
1971 1974 1976 1978 
| Т Percentage of total population under 15 yearsof 37.7 34.3 31.8 29.6 
aged 
2 Infant mortality rate per 1,000 live births® 20.1 16.8 1.6 12.6 
3. Number of marriages per 1,000 females aged 33 50 38 
15-44 years® 
4, Number of divorces per 10,000 females aged 12 13 19 17 
j ; 15-44 yearsh | 
5 * Total population in children's welfare homes¢ 610 691 640 718 
0 5 (1977) 
a Number of children in welfare homes per 10,000 6 7 6 7 
op Radon aged 0-19 yearsd (1977) 
LA » ntage of total female population aged 15-64 31.5 39.2 38.4 42.3 
3 Kee the labour force® 
ae: pus daily attendance at creches per10,000 15 19 20 19 
yid Pernt aged 0-4 yearsd 


Population aged 5-14 years enrolled — 64 63 63 
ol 


n primary 

О hw S MN (1975) шт) 
D Sr ratio in primary schools 30 29 28 

yo partment 


f Statist; 3 
TENE OF Gio, Statistics, Si) 
Malta istics, 1979). 


| divorce figures in (a) above and the population figures in PS a 
ok of Statistics (Singapore: Singapore Department of Statistics, 1971- 


igapore Annual Key Indicators (Singapore : Singapore Depart- 


1 
Stics, earbo, 


p Welfare D i Social Welfare 
' шым, 1975 Mos ED Annual Reports 1971-1977 (Singapore: Soci 
f pe 


ex g fr Г E 

TUNE. б Карот, ENG in (c) above and Department of Statistics, Yearbook of Statistics 

js Dep ЕЧ fro 7 ment of Statistics, 1971-1978). ‘Sa 

; a ues in Department of Statistics, Yearbook of Statistics (Singapore: 
К. atistics, 1971-1978). 


xb 


n yamerman, Not for the Poor Alone: European Social SEES 
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Merely in terms of numbers, the population of potential recipient 
welfare services is decreasing. On the other hand, the second iis 
demand, i.e., infant mortality rate, has decreased from 20.1 p | 
births in 1971 to 12.6 per thousand in 1978. This decrease j 
things, the result of effective health services for expectant Mothers, h 
maternal and child health care services and general improvement 5 
conditions over the years. ШЇ 
At a different but related level the third indicator of the 
marriages per 1,000 females aged 15 to 44 years illustrates the trend 
tion of new families. Although there was an increase in 1974 


f dii 
Cator at 
er thousand li 


S, among Other | 


number o f 
of form. f 
› the numberof | 


marriages in proportion to the population has remained relatively зар | 
during the past eight years. Similarly, the trend of family breakdow i, | 


relatively low. This trend is represented by the number of divorces per 10,000 
females aged 15 to 44 years and it has undergone a modest increase from? 
per 10,000 in 1971 to 17 per 10,000 in 1978. 


The above figures and trends are very relevant for our analysis of child | 


welfare services. Research findings identifi y marital breakdown as a breeding 


ground for child neglect, child abuse and juvenile delinquency among other | 
child problems.!? These are basically the type of problems requiring cas 


services from child welfare agencies. 


Indicators 5 and 6 in Table 2 provide a more direct illustration of ili J 


tion of case services. The total population in children's welfare homes is 


remained relatively stable from 1971 to 1978. Indeed, in 1971 there yf | 


children in welfare homes for every 10,000 persons below 20 years of age: n 
figure rose marginally to only 7 in 1978. aie 
The demand for an important type of social public utilities witht 
welfare, namely, child day-care services, may be gauged by indicator 
in Table 2. Female participation in the labour force is а 5000: 
phenomenon that affects changes in family roles including child e 
traditionally assigned to the mother.?° Singaporean females agë 


and particularly those between 15 to 25, have been joining t nt 0 


in increasing proportions during the past decade. In 1971 31.5 per pir | 


Population were in the labour force. That proportion increased (0 
cent in 1978, 


| 

Joynt" 
In urban centres Which have ample opportunities for thee M D t | 
Women, one may expect the demand for child day-care 517100 «y lh Ш 


` 3 icipa 
Pobortionately with the increase in female labour force PAT ies B 


ое the average daily attendance at children day-“ 
Indeed increased from 15 рег 10,000 children below 5 years 


T 
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| 
| 
er 10,000 in 1978. Nevertheless, this increase is lower than expected 
Of chi to 19 К. roportion of women in the labour force. | 
ШП е jatervening factors d gory E situation. One of the factors | 
ү lt [ш affects ihe pepon -— Er labour force participation i 
js i ni demand for child cy -care ы» Ше e ability of an alternative and | 
m т m acceptable solmio, namely, the avai ability of child care by close | 
t relatives such as grand-parents. Given the particular social values held with | 
ner of regard (0 family ties and family roles in Singapore, the availability of grand- | 
oma parents help in child care may well be higher here than in other urban and 1 
mber f industrialised nations in Europe and North America. This highly regarded | 
г аре alternative may not last for long if Singapore S development follows closely | 
lom i that of most European and North American countries.?! 4 
1000 Another intervening factor in the association between female labour force i 
rom I? participation and demand for child day-care services is also a family-related | | 
social value: the belief that child care is the main, if not the exclusive, res- | 
if chil ponsibility of the mother. This value or sex-role stereotype is extended to the || 
reedig expected duties of a wife as well. The outcome of such beliefs is reflected in H 
g otlier the differential labour force participation rates of females of different age |] 
18 Cast groups. Singapore’s female workers tend to leave their jobs upon marriage or 
childbirth to dedicate their full attention to their families. 
utilis This tendency is clearly identified by available empirical data. The past 
15 и decade’s increase in female labour force participation seen in Table 2 reveals \ 
weed A 


an interesting trend when it is examined by age-specific rates in Table 3. 


ln addition, this Table illustrates the wide difference between male and female 
Tales for the ye 


e. Thi 
ars 1971 and 1978. The peak in participation is reached by 


йй К females in the 20 to 24 age group. In 1970 53.6 per cent of the women in this 
kb | ‘8 group were working. This rate increased to 73.2 per cent in 1978. Yet, 
DM Tate of partici pation in the labour force begins to decline as age increases 
a "1018 females 25 years old and older. 

a | avera ore inter estingly, the age at which the decline begins coincides with the 
Їй ls pe marriage for Singaporean females, namely 24.2 RAM 
JE f Married ie "8e difference in labour force participation between single an 


Was 62 ales. In 1974 the total labour force participation for single females 


af Contrast Per cent while it was only 23.0 per cent for married females.*? In 
at К Mtried mare or eSPOnding rates for single males was 69.8 per cent and for 
й р Th C :3 per cent.24 y 

; ‚ The ^ : е : 

5 icai, ^ “timation of demand for child welfare services is provided by 
jl and 10 in Table 2. The majority (63 per cent) of children between 


n 
q Kamerman, 


Not for the Poor Alone, op. cit. 
j^ теор Чеп E › ; : t x 
ho fatistic үе Yearbook of Statistics Singapore 1971[18 (Singapore: Depar 
j 1 d » p. 27. 
C ч Нов Bong 7È 27 


“Wp. Econom: Labor Force Growth, Utilization and Determinants in Singapore 
id, MiC Research Centre, 1975), p. 17. 
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= 3 LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES IN 
pa 1970 AND 1978 SINGAPORE, 


(In Percentage 
1970 


978 
| Total population Total 466 Sig 
| 10 years and Males 67.6 63 
| оуег Females 24.6 34.6 
| 
| 15-19 Total 495 

years Males 55.7 43.1 
Females 43.0 41.4 
| Г 
20-24 Total 73.5 82.3 
years Males 92.9 91.2 
Females 53.6 173.2 
25-29 Total 64.5 74.8 
years Males 98.0 96.6 
Females 30.8 53.1 
30-34 Total 60.6 67.8 
| years Males 98.3 98.2 
| Females 22.7 36.8 
40-44 Total 60.8 64.5 
years | Males 98.1 98.2 
Females 17.8 30.1 
30-54 Total 55.0 551 
years Males 88.1 89.8 


Females 17.5 20:6 


x = 5 ~ Singapore 
| SOURCE: Ministry of Finance, Economic Survey of Singapore 1978 (Singapore: 818/9 


National Printers, 1979). 
| two, schod 


i 5 to 14 years of age are enrolled in school. With a system of halfo 
sessions daily, these children are under school supervision for ie Es not 
the working day. The proportion of children in primary schoo 


| fluctuated significantly during the past four years. кв | The 
| On the other hand, the quality of supervision received in school rn iy 
H to be improving if the pupil/teacher ratio is accepted as an 9PP ol qe 5s 
{ indicator. This ratio has declined from 30 pupils per teacher 12 n. list 
Pupils per teacher in 1978. Yet the other dimension of the eno Me eat К 

Indicates that an average of 27 кэт cent of the children aged 5 (0 e gaso um 

кю the reach of Supervision provided by schools for VaL өй T | 

[се children usually have special needs and require altem orit P 

Supervision and care. Thus they represent a core group of poten 1а І Я 

users of child Welfare case E Т vh. 

The preceding discussion of child welfare services deman wn ; 


conveys two main fea 
within expected levels 


Н $$ ir 
tures. Firstly, the demand for case services sot 


given the size of the population and the 
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opment. Secondly, the increasing level of female labour force 
d changing social values indicate that the demand for child 
of the public utilities type—especially child day-care—is 
. Furthermore, if the half-day school system is not changed 


ic devel 
"riipation 20 
е) 


children Rico 
Eco for the ‘latch-key’ children. 
; 


SUPPLY OF CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


Having dealt with the demand we may now turn to the supply of child 
йге services in Singapore. Two main aspects of supply will be considered, 
le quantitative aspect and the process of selection or access to these services. 
Quntitatively speaking, two major sources of supply are readily identifiable, 
| amely, the government and the private sectors. Both sectors offer case 
savices and public utilities in child welfare. 

The case services found in Singapore are not very different from those 
| found in Europe and the United States. Singapore’s case services provide 
| tsidential and institutional care for abused and destitute children, orphans 
and delinquent children. There are 21 children’s homes for this purpose in 
Singapore; nine of them are administered by the social welfare department of 
lhe Ministry of Social Affairs and the other twelve are run by private voluntary 
Organisations,25 
_ The social welfare department has established three special services for 
“dyantaged children. These services are the adoption services, the fostering 


for children below 19 years of age, and the home-makers scheme 
is 


" up “specially to help those families with children (below 14years ofage) 
ilr are in need of care because of the absence of their mother through 
55, child-birth or other emergencies. 


The dom: T 
ee Ol оо о 
life own Principle behind these three schemes is to keep the child in 


‘home or to provide the child with a family and home atmosphere 


B N 
s "m baithe real home as possible. Institutional care 15 used ‘only as a 
af pecte r Correspondingly, the child’s natural parents, if available, ү 
ш | ation, “tribute to their child's support according to their financia 
f | майа Who are handicapped and/or sick may receive medical and 
E We care fi rom three paediatric units in government hospitals and 
oft 1 Dore. 5 2400ге ice Book (Singa- 


t apo, Go Cil of Social Services, Child Welfare Services Resol 
зур. 5з, Teil of Social Services, 1978). 
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nine voluntary agencies.?® Counselling, guidance and psychiatr 
are provided for children with behavioural problems. Seven ao... 
agencies and two private and voluntary institutions deal With ец 
services.?? type 

The public utilities within child welfare are represented in S 
day-care centres or creches and some recreational and supporti 
Eight of the eleven day-care centres available are administereq by 
section, social welfare department of the Ministry of Social AR 


ini A airs, Whi 
the remaining three have been transferred from the public to the priv EU 


sations run 21 of the 22 existing services of this nature?! 


The second aspect of supply of child welfare services refers to the process | 
of selection or accessibility. These processes vary according to the typed | 
service. Who determines whether a child is eligible for institutional car | 


depends, in turn, on the specific child's problem. When a child has ben 
identified as a delinquent for a given offence by the juvenile court, according 
to the legislation in Singapore, the courts determine the child's need for probe 


tion and placement in one of the social welfare department's children’s hom v. 
ment ' 


or hostels. In special cases the department may contact children's ho 


. . . Li i li f 

by voluntary organisations to arrange for the admission of a particular di | 
ГУ. 

3 


Payment for the child's maintenance in these institutional home 
necessary unless the department estimates that the child's fa 
bute financially. 

In cases of child abuse or neglect that have been investigate 
ed by the social welfare department, the department may arrange 


: түр ШЙ | 
of the child's custody from the parents to relatives or non-relatives ^ a 


(| 


Ngapore у | 
VE Serviy | 
the creche | 


i e ШИ 
More specifically, they are now administered by two trade f i 
‚Щщ 


National Trade Unions Congress (NTUC) and the Singapore In i.i 
Labour Organisation (SILO).3? This transfer exemplifies the implementation | 
ofthe government's directive to encourage the private sector to providechi | 
care services. In fact, the private sector has been actively involved in i | 
provision of recreational and supportive services for children. Private organi- | 


mily can cont p 


d and confit f 
the trans 


. ale sour | 
through the Foster scheme or the adoption service. There 15 по 5ш ll 


Е à à ints 0 
from which the social welfare department receives complaints it 


abuse or neglect. Common channels of information are the 


; х i tione. 
complaints by neighbours or relatives—-and medical PI9—7 (yw 


jon 
e 


: : z 7 : ordin 
medical social workers’ offices in general hospitals in со ig aput? | 


medical personnel serve as another means of detection 0 c 
neglect. ШШ? Ё 


А n deter 
The voluntary organisations are usually autonomous 10 


"Singapore Counc 
?9 big, p. 37. 
Tid, р. 55, 


*Ubid., рр. 65-88, 


il of Social Services, op. cit., p. 23. 
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КІ requirements to their children’s homes, Normally a voluntary insti- 
Tim E entrance M ed by a management committee or board of directors. The 
Урзо [ошоп i the board include the admission and discharge of children. 
Dore by | siderations for presion inch A Mee the кү of vacancies 
ШИ Pind the poard’s satisfaction n on the applicant's need for 


Another common criterion for admission is age. Both the government 


d | Са. voluntary institutions have homes that cater for children of different 

ros 79 Similarly, these homes are regularly classified into boys’ and girls’ 

ns, tte | fomes and hostels. 

dui P Accessibility to the foster scheme and the home-maker’s scheme is also 

‘tation f determined by the department upon investigation of Suspected cases of ill- 

бсо f weatment, neglect or other serious problems. The foster scheme began in 

lin tly ff 1956as a service for infants only; it was extended to children below 11 years 

organ: | ofage in 1962 and later, in 1976 it was further expanded to serve children 
| under 18 years of age.33 This extension of services 

000$ 

type af has enabled a child to remain in a foster home until he is able to fend for 

ial cat himself. In such cases, the young person is encouraged to remain in the 

a5 been foster home but to contribute towards his own Кеер.34 

cording 

probe: 


Tledepartment selects the f, oster parents and pay them an allowance ranging 
tone’ (f fom 5595.00 to’ 8$115.00 per month for the child's food, clothing and 
nes school expenses, depending on the child's school level.35 One major 
rai [ Шш of accessibility to the foster scheme service is the lack of suitable 
СО игеп. This service could be provided to more eligible children if 


onti: По marri wt 
"а Patents ed couples were willing and found suitable to become foster 


fh 
E | siat к S scheme faces a similar problem of каш ү 
usual ‘Mong the fem 0 crs: The department usually searches for home-maker 
gut ff tte lomo. ale friends and neighbours of the child's family. Once selected, 
е Е A enters the child/children's home and takes care of the child- 
P ty (pen and regular household chores. The regular allowance 
1. ло d “partment to the home-maker ranges from $$35.00 to $80.00 
| y | MEM шо the number of children under her саге.37 
c hy, ea 
| | ipt guns 9f Social Services, *Some Observations of the Delivery of Services 
и ыкы phe nS for Children,” Singapore: Singapore Council of Social Services, 
| е 
чш Jy. ee Department, Annual Report 1976 (Singapore: Social Welfare Depart- 


s Е 
made by а Social Welfare Department spokesman ш à e 

9cumentary entitled “А Home Away from Home,” broadc 
197 " 
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The accessibility to counseling, guidance and Psychiatrj 
normally depends on a variety of referral sources: the police, school | 
relatives or parents themselves may approach these services tou Cacher 
refer the problem child to the appropriate agencies. The child ME 
clinic of the Ministry of Health has two standard procedures deponi | 
the source of referral. When a child is referred to the clinic by private ү 
cians or when the child's parents request the services of a particular dng | 
at the clinic, the consultation fee is 5$35 for the first consultation, But "a | 
the child is referred to the clinic by the school principal, a IM | 
doctor, social worker or psychologist, the fee is nominal, i.e., S$1.00 ог | 
first consultation.3? The age requirement for access to the clinic's seris; | 
below 17 years for non-schooling persons and school children up {оре | 
university II (equivalent to the sixth year of secondary education)? 

According to the working definition of public social utilities presets | 
earlier? child day-care services are provided to consumers who may is | 
them on their own initiative and at their own convenience. In consequent, f 

i problems of accessibility to child day-care services are mostly in terms af 
| quantitative adequacy, cost and perceived accessibility. Regarding quami} 
| tative adequacy, the eleven existing creches in Singapore appear to be sufi: f 
cient for the present demand as seen in the average daily attendancein Table? | 
In fact, one of the government-run creches was closed down in 1976 because | 
of ‘the low attendance and high cost of operating creches'.^ | 
| Cost as a barrier to access varies with the type of child da 
The government creches charge significantly low fees. Their fees! wil 
580.20 to 583.00 per day in a sliding scale according to the combine | 

Income per month. The cost of a private babysitter is normally En 
fluctuates. Unfortunately, the lack of relevant records prevents any 

j comparison of private babysitters and other types of child day-care fe 

Perhaps another problem of access to child day-care services ta | 
mention is perceived accessibility. Perceived accessibility may ү 
the subjective perception a person has of his/her chances of pam NUI 
service.43 The person's level of information on the service an їй | 


| | un the efficacy of the service to solve his/her need, are aspects 
| accessibility. 


y-care К) 
range {rom jf 


| ae TENE 

Е Тоу › in Singapore, an interesting transitional situati marti 

| M Opposed values coexist. Females, both single ә an 
ecoming increasingly determined to get jobs outside their 


D) 
386: go? 
s por Council of Social Services, Child Welfare Services хажи 
а. il, V^ 
40 + р city P 
E Kamerman, Social Services in International Perspect”: 2 
m al Welfare Department, Annual Report 1976, р. 18. ing 
did. gin 
3 Э 1 m 
ФЕ Р Quah, “Accessibility of Modern and Traditional Health e 
erence and Medicine, Vol. 11, No. 5 (1977), pp. 333-340: 


quence, | 
erms (Ї 
quanti 
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onomic and social independence from their families and husbands. 
at the same time, working e a in the superiority of home care 
jortheir children and appear to shun the child day-care offered by institutions. 
The latter tend to be perceived as mass care, impersonal and of lower quality 
than the affectional and overall better care that parents and grandparents 
can provide. [n other words, there are indications that working mothers 
are not prepared to use a public social utility for child care due to their 
subjective perception of the efficacy of creches. 

The analysis of child welfare services is a complex task. Considering that 
the situation in Singapore has parallels in many developing societies, it is 
hoped that the data and issues discussed above will not only contribute 
towards a better understanding of child welfare service in Singapore, butalso 
encourage those interested to initiate similar research in the other new states 
in Asia and Africa. 


some ес 


Administrative Vs Programme Expenditure 


The Committee find that in 1971-72, the expediture on prog- 
Tammes included in the Central Social Welfare Board's budget stood 
i: E E07 lakhs, and the administrative expenditure including 
to Ree оГ administrative expenditure on State boards amounted 
in 1977 25 lakhs. With the increase in expenditure on programmes 
has ris 7/9 to Rs. 441.89 lakhs, the total administrative expenditure 
"s to Rs. 78.16 lakhs thus representing 17.68 per cent of. the 
E n Programmes. The Committee is of the view that admini- 

Ie on EAD enditure to the extent of 17.68 per cent of the total expendi- 
effect ср оёгаштев is on the high side. They would like the Board to 

поту in administrative expenditure. 


—Re port of the Public Accounts Committee 
(1978-79) 


ea 
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Child Welfare Developments in Other Countries 


Austria 
Total Population Children (0-14) Per cent 
(in million) 
1975 7.5 1.8 240 
2000 ` 8.1 1.7 210 


HE COMPREHENSIVE reform of the Austrian family law which 
during the time of the three Kreisky* Administrations since 1970 has 
been implemented by agreement between all the three parties represented in 
the Nationalrat (the legislative chamber elected by popular vote) is founded 
on the consistent basis of an equal relationship between husband and wife in 
all spheres of family life. Within the framework of this reform too the 
relations between parents and children have been freshly systematised and 
there have been taken into consideration concepts and ideas that now, during 
the International Year of the Child, are finding worldwide response. 
What Austria's legislators have been concerned to do is to extend full 
legal safeguard to the child in respect of its dignity as a human being, 0 
wA guarantee the inviolability of its person, and to afford an opportunity | 
' express its opinion or to have a say in all matters where this can reasonably 
be expected from its judgement and understanding. : n 
| 7 The law of 30 June 1977 onthe reorganisation of the parent-child relati ^ 
| Ship, which acquired statutory force on 1 January 1978, has brought 1am 


law into line with the parents and child basis as it exists in modern EN с | 
Well as giving fresh stimuli to a development still in progress) and $0 ne a 
lates the rights of the child that henceforward no difference any lone үп 5 
between those born in and out of wedlock, It is understandable that m t " 
11 à century which from the outset has been described as the сө i 
child, pays far more attention to the personality, it could indeee 2: б i ta 
the humanity, of the child than was done by legislators in earlier per e | ne 

The previously vested right of parents to inflict corporal Р beet poit 
for example, has been repealed and in certain fields the CI pe op E ng 
granted greater freedom to participate in decisions. This includes a TE id 
x fora ten-year-old to be heard in court before the latte! : tion ШИ 6 

ch pair of grandparents shall be entrusted the child's cialis | E 


*Dr, Bruno Kreisky, strian 


(international equivalent Federal Chancellor, Chairman of the AU 


== Social Democrats). 


in. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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rone reason or another are unable to fulfil the res 


É ponsibility. 
hild that has come of age, that is, 


i ae | а fourteen-year-old, can seek 

b if its parents try to Impose a career which goes against the grain or 

D es not seem suited (asit is no rare occurrence when one of the parents 

| which А the child following а course that remained thwarted in his/her 

| i CMM In both instances the court must give its ruling after careful consi- 
Paton of the arguments ene counter au $ 

Thenew Austrian family law leaves no room for inferring anti-authoritarian 

rends. The new Article 137 of the General Civil Law Code expressly states 


arents fo 


cen, tat “Parents and childen must succour one another. Children must show 
p | teir parents respect." New Article 140 displays distinct traces of parliamen- 
0 | tarylegal committee work inasmuch as it includes the passage, “Parents must 


tothe best of their ability contribute proportionally to the child's needs as 
commensurate with their standard of living and due regard for its aptitudes, 
abilities, inclinations, and development potentialities. The parent in charge 
ofthe household where the child is looked after thereby renders its contribu- 
| tion.” The Government Bill originally provided that the parents should 
ed К contribute jointly and severally to the child's education and maintenance. 


4 The Legal Committee, though, held that such joint liability was superfluous 
ad | ev of the prevailing laws on maintenance and that, further more, a 
ili Mportional obligation does away with the last of the still remaining distinc- 


| tonin that body of law between children born in and out of wedlock. The 
“overnment Bill had in 


ШҮҮ the chi addition spoken about the conduct of the household 
, to Te becau E child grows up. The Legal Committee preferred to speak of ү 
ую Каш ms this demands not only the actual activity in the interest of t ; 
ably D capable ds that duty also to children already grown up but not as ye 
Ot their own maintenance. 
jon- 
nil A SAY FOR TEN-YEAR-OLDS 
is | 5 К C. . 
mir "s ye Olds also have а Say when it is a matter of rules as to visits 1n 
9^ S been «тень do not live together and the child's education and care 
ВА “Whom t ed exclusively to the father or mother. In principle the parent 
| Filings Wi ы ation has not been entrusted is certainly entitled ы 
П we the pra T child. A court can, however, for the sake of the pe ES E 
zl NU the E н Uns right or prohibit it altogether. Before Wr Е 23 
tt vig there is EDS as far as is expedient” be given a heari p 
74 "M Chilgss e *cquently no obligation to give a hearing ү Po 
Ш ма, Vs Meant «e amodation outside the parental home. еу 
[jS Чу he influence © be borne in mind that a ten-year-old can cud 
"E eu 9f one of the two partners to the marriage ап T 


Р а As a 
ition, Nees the testimony would hardly be likely to reflect the ES 


Ое 9 е 
Man law on the parent-child relationship at any T 


| 
| 
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out for banning outdated, doctrinaire, and subjective forms 


of u 


from the field of education, insofar as this is possible by legal means, ay 


Dbringi, 


presenting the child with fresh scope for freedom where the desi; 
assertion of its individual personality can be unimpededly developed, i 

The Advance of Maintenance Act of 1976, statutorily in force f 
November 1976, is an important complement to the substantially inp 
maintenance protection afforded by the preceding law-making activities E | 
guardianship and reorganisation of the illegitimate child's rights, The | 
eliminates, in the interest of the child, a weak spot remaining in the provision 
relating to a wife—the mother's comparative helplessness if a father whois 
unwilling to pay cannot be traced by her. The Act, hailed internationally 
as a remarkable piece of innovatory Austrian legislation, prescribes thatthe | 
state shall help out when defaulting fathers do not meet their maintenance | 
obligations.The prior condition is that an enforcement order shall have ben | 
issued without avail against the maintenance defaulter or that that appen 
fruitless from the start. The child is the entitled party, but the application for 
grant of the maintenance advances can be made by the mother too. Tl | 
finding is by the competent guardianship court. The refunding of the advances | 
by the child's father is the concern of the youth offices. During the firs two 1 
years of the Act's existence ‘Father State’ has paid out almost 300 milion | 
Austrian schillings on maintenance advances. Every month nearly 20,000 | 
children are recipients of this assistance. 

In line with the disintegration of the former large family unit, the new 
on parent-child relationship likewise loosens those bonds which ont а 
matically subsisted between grandparents and grandchildren. НЕШ Н 
grandparents are no longer obliged in all circumstances to pay fonts рей | 
maintenance. Hitherto they had, as a matter of legal practice, alread) ihe 
called in when maintenance could be raised only with difficulty rae 
Parents. Now the grandparents’ obligation solely arises in си al 
parents are no longer living or they are wholly or partially unable MT 
О ср Even then this obligation is notan aboli ex 50000 i 
The child mae to endanger the grandparents’ own ‘ap Adone of Mainit 
nance Act ЖО - пахв thereby: Thanks M E. ing grant 

nee ied can. i f necessary, on occasion play x ра d grand 
can be ‚кас tenIng in the ties between grandparents fourteen S 

seen in the provision for children as soon as they 010 ои 
able to enter, so to speak, protest against being handed ove? tot "uL. 
parents if their parents ca ERTS ‘sations as (0 ир ИИ 
EU eae $ cannot meet their obligations m ovel! | 
Bill (it eT E committee which made an alteration ent to 07 H d 
grandparents n a үе aureed. a guest ass Бї 
thorou ghly кк, responsibilities for care а, pe o oe 
relations, such as "i put mar therchild’s соодо er infrequent 
more beneficial th € parents’ brothers or sisters, may n until then 
an residence with grandparents of Whom 


law i 
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een much. 


"inoj 
К | ш ortance to a divorced E too is that parcat must continue in the 
te for апе way 25 in the past to а С M child's care and upbringing. 
iid usually happens, the wife is entruste with the child's upbringing, this 
^l M о entitles her to act as its legal representative and as the administrator 
Mom TE fits property- The undignified state of affairs where the wife had virtually 
ties on (р go begging for her divorced husband s signature, as, for instance, in the 
he Aq. | case of a passport application on the child's behalf, is thereby ended. The 
vision | government motion of 1975 had expressly cited this as an outstandingly 
Whois Ж degrading element. Now a divorced wife can on her own application be 
ЫП appointed by a court to be her child's guardian. 
ИШИ 
"а | ADOPTION AT NINETEEN 
He, In 1973 already a facilitation of adoption arrangements was proposed in a 
Es | solution by the Nationalrat (the legislative chamber elected by popular 
aaa | Vote) as one among a series of measures for the protection of embryonic life. 
s New provisions are now incorporated in the law on parent-child relationship. 
Ши | The previous age limits for adoptive parents are formally retained (thirty for 
} theadoptive father, twentyeight for the adoptive mother, but they lose their 


2n | validity ifthe married partners together want to adopt a child or the adoptive 
child Is that of one of them. All that the law prescribes is that between adop- 
lve Parents and the child to be adopted there must be “а relationship corres: 
Ponding to such as subsists between parents and their own children’ (Article 


yw La Y 
» Alito: 
ward 


E в 1a : 
SS ecl Civil Law Code). The lowest age limit for adoption purposes 
үп this 5 d people is therefore the attainment of their majority, and in 1973 
"s | eat ic laid down as being nineteen. The adoptive father and mother have to 
n | iat of P. eighteen years older than their adopted child, but if the latter is 
M fices "9 Of them, ог merely even related, a difference of sixteen years 
uc D 
| 1 D p | 

ой uring ү ў 2 
jt абон he course of the overhaul given to the law оп parent-child 


Precise] it became manifestly necessary to broaden and to specify s 
атда © Tange of contingencies for financial investment open to the 


кш | Visions | minor or other wards, This was especially so because pressi 
ath LM iquat ПОС take into account modern principles of ime M | 
qhe олуш ET in their formulation. ‘Trust security’ had in Austria been 

| бш with a hundred per cent safe capital investment. Not that i 


Ben ii neys may be any less safely invested, but the range of oppo 
‘vin ling Кү с has been substantially increased. The Article 0 
а elay this state that a minor's trust money shall be jen 
E Un. Safely, and as far as possible profitably by way OP Savam 
P sition ^ PütChase of securities (receivables), the extension of loans, t 
he aim E estate, or in other manner’. Be 
A” these provisions is that children must, as against the aL u7 
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of a trustee or an institution, enjoy complete protection, and that in the se 

of human society's obligation towards the oncoming generation Which i 
; ; БАН a 

in the International Year of the Child been raised to the status of an a 


code among nations. 


ü 


Bulgaria 


Total Population Children (0-14) Per cent 

(in million) 
CAE 8.7 1.9 21.8 
2000 10.0 2.2 22.0 


HE CHILD’S organised education in Bulgaria starts from the nursery 
school and continues through all the forms and grades of schools. The 
four-vear pre-school course at the kindergarten is a matter of parenis’ choice. 
At present 76 per cent of all children attend kindergartens. (It is envisaged that 
up to 93.5 per cent of the children of pre-school age will attend the kinder- 
gartens, full- or half-day, by 1990). Still those who enter the first form 
without having attended kindergarten before that, feel somewhat confused 

during their first days at school. : 
j To overcome this difficulty, 45-day temporary kindergartens are organised 
КУ at almost all primary schools. Ninetysix per cent of the six-year-olds attend 
Such preparatory classes at kindergartens or schools. 29 
The eight-form education is today compulsory for all in Bulgaria, 2? 
educational standards, compared to the old schools, are much higher: e8» 
a foreign language was introduced as early as the third form, the progran m 
of study was placed on strictly scientific basis and the teaching of all 8 
subjects was rendered more comprehensible to children. The overall pa 
of democratisation of education will be carried through with the intr Wr. 
of compulsory secondary education by 1980. The principle of o 
Scientific norms is valid in the teaching of all subjects and in every E 
Thus, for instance, the entire primary school system (Ist to 4th 1000 
through a radical reorganisation, involving all subjects and esp a 

material taught in mathematics. The teaching of the social sien 
15 placed on scientific foundations. The study of history prO". КТ 

with knowledge and understanding of the objective laws of historical 

m the causes of war, exploitation and oppression. í цо, 
я he newschool programme wasintroduced, after dueexpe" with 
У step. It is an endeavour to update education and bring it on ®Р |р} 
^ Present and future development of the socialist society, of scien® p qe 9^ 
a T EM (with which the school has established close ties) ш Шш 
E € experience gained so far and the appraisals made by spe? 
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to the success of the experiment. What remains to be done is to 
send the teaching of art зоа and sports. However, the relatively large 
umber of classes 1n me school x de c precludes any further extension. 
Therefore part of the artistic and physical education has been organised in 
rious forms outside the classes. 

: There are 1,186 primary schools in the country. Nearly half a million 
pupils (403,764) attend due schools. АП questions pertaining to primary 
education, у/2., contents of the subject matter, text books and printed note 
hooks, visual and methodological aids, training of teachers and inspectors, 
are being solved comprehensively. In this way not a single component part 
can be overlooked or underestimated. 

The first form curriculum is easy to master because it is conforming to the 
possibilities of young children, yet it is not as simple as ‘singing and laughing, 
drawing and dancing’. It provides the essentials for the knowledge to be 
acquired permanently in the future after a well thought out pattern. The 
requirements grow with every higher grade. 

The subjects taught in primary school are few—a day’s programme 
averages three to four lessons. Reading and writing are followed by mathe- 
matics, general knowledge of Bulgaria and the world, music and singing, 
pictorial arts, handicraft and polytechnical lessons, physical education. 
Russian is taught twice a week in the third form. Particular attention is given 
to the classes which must develop the pupils’ working habits—the children 
apply on Paper, design or construct models of objects, do embroidery work, 


[ы но» in pictorial arts are aimed at promoting a feeling of beauty and 
опу. 


iestified 


n ү 3rd form the pupils part with their school mistress who had 
ly teac i үт for the past three years. In the 4th form they already have a 
i S °revery subject, which is required by the growing complexity of 
* inter In the 6th form they have the subject of geography and biology. 
ог high May stage of the Bulgarian school system and the so-called" 
Sixth form, a ols, are divided into two periods: from the fourth through the 
To achieve = the next including the seventh and eighth form. This is done 
Metmediar y E flexible school curriculum. There are in Bulgaria 2,399. 
P Dui. Am : chools and 58 junior high schools attended by a total of 576,637 
Pi teachers c “chers in the primary and intermediary schools are gradi 


eges and : оа 
‚ ste Universities. 
"the os fr 


Velop 
fre ood 

‚ Bteat X and 
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| Denmark 
gi 


Total Population Children (0-14) 


(in million) Pee fe 
1975 5.1 n P 
2000 5.4 "n ПЕ Т 
204 (ets 
| 
HILD AND youth welfare legislation exists to ensure that children ang A 
young people can grow up under proper conditions. The responsibility | fist. 
for this rests, at local level, with the special child and youth welfare commit. p^ 
tees, whose members are appointed by the local authorities from among |} E 
local residents assumed to have special qualifications for undertaking this | 800 
work. p^ 
The duty of child welfare committees is—in cooperation with other | E 
local bodies—to assist in providing the best possible conditions that will | b 
enable parents to care for their own children. An important aspect of this | zm 
work is to encourage local housing authorities to provide housing adequate Жо 
for the needs and development of children and young people. The welfare Жолу, 
committees have to cooperate with school authorities, health authorities, ad T m 
associations or institutions active on behalf of young people, and it isalo T py 
part of their duty to ensure that the local authorities have the necessary num- И nitte 
ber of day time institutions: day nurseries, nursery schools, recreation centres, f ara 
and youth clubs. | sirati 
Associated with the child and youth welfare committees, the local gover 
p ments have instituted family guidance services, which are available to parent 
who may need special assistance. In most places the services are provided by 
specially trained family guidance officers, backed by expert teams of doctors, S 
psychologists, educationalists and social workers. T E. 
. The child welfare committees offer assistance in situations where Ше, | E 
difficulties have arisen in children's upbringing, whether due to the pat i 
conditions or the children's. ith the E. 
Any assistance given in such cases must, as far as possible i Ет | Nj 
consent and approval of parents, and as far as possible in their urs ї NN 
The various forms which the assistance may take include the арро! TOM NN 
| оз officer, who will personally assist the parents od child 0 Ж 
or adolescent, and a recommendation to parents tha ologi! 


; ; С 
allowed to attend a day institution. Other measures may inclu eps t ЕШШ? 


or psychiatric out-patient examination and treatment. Ап ino we 
of the assistance offered by welfare committees to parents inte 5 um 
is the provision of domestic help where necessary during the mot б qat 
or of more general financial assistance where economic Pi uo 
to break up the home or give rise to insecure or discorda” H | 
children's upbringing. 4 
Also in situations where the assistance has to 


be in the form © 
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away from home, any such initiative must in principle be 


SETS ER Taos ae OR CNN TE CEDE = 


MM of assistance to the parents. However, the home condi- 
nt oe rae 28 strained, and appreciation of the need for assistance by the 
| | Ee го lacking, that. outside care may have to be enforced. Any such 
[шш being а grave de A NE of parents and children, A 
| (fare committees must first seek the aid o legal, psychological, and | 1 
f" ational experts. It is required by law that private care must be sought i 
ind nt as the required number of suitable foster homes may be difficult to р 
шу 3 si, a number of children’s and youth homes totalling just over 300 have | 
it ЖШ кп gt up in various parts of the country. Only a few of these are state ү 
ng} sblishments, the rest being private self-governing institutions, largely 
his minained by public grants and minimal payments by parents. The homes 
| anaccommodate about 8,000 children, and are classified according to age 
her | goupand kind of assistance provided. 
vill Ж Animportant assistance to the child and youth welfare committees, when 
lis | mking decisions with regard to the provision of support, is given by the eight 
ate T dild guidance clinics which have been set up in various parts of the country, 
К | iare mainly supported out of public funds. 
о 4 . ге national child and youth welfare tribunal is a general appeal court 
» Ж i шеп тау complain of any decision made by the welfare com- 
m | x he directorate for child and youth welfare supervises the welfare 
| ле including the various welfare institutions. The ultimate admini- { 
me. esponsibility rests with the Ministry of Social Affairs. 
ants 
by SPECIAL RELIEF 
^ Ж vu Security sch d: situations can always 
= tie Which lie outsid. ee es meet every need; 51 D 
ШЕ sistance in at side their scope. This applies particular y tot бз, 
mB] Porters, etc eL ay emergency, assistance to families Wit er 
Се Act b di üblic assistance is provided in such cases under the us 
te Besse by 2 e local governments; the amount, form; and duration | ciar 
G dun assist € local social authorities, Under earlier legislation, receipt © 
UE Жш glo ance entailed a number of unpleasant legal consequences, 
K ht the 5 of franchise and some restriction on the choice of domicile, 
К e is nothing 


е Proyic; 
| Memo visions have been abolished in the current law; ther 


er S D 
"Danish view degrading in the receipt of assistance when needed. 


1б 

БУ The: DANISH SCHOOLS 

fel LN рог {ал E 3 Я ducation 
ie 4 б, ened: points in the 1975 Act are: parent m ра er e 


: Education is made comprehensive from t s 
may opt for one of a number of final tests oF à 


p Drea 
mbi «ron with parents 
| * (0 the Act states that schools, in association with poros 
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should equip their pupils for the attainment of knowledge, skills 
work and powers of expression, so as to further each pup m pu 
development. S “ү | 
In their whole work, general schools should endeavour to proyi = 
possibilities for experience and self-activity as to enhance each pu M | ed 
to learn, develop his imagination and exercise his ability for ae Viti 4 
judgement and decision-making. E M 
The form of education is in principle comprehensive, but in the three | 
years (eighth to tenth) it can be either comprehensive or at two fee 
subjects of arithmetic, mathematics, English, German, Physics and He | @ 
thus enabling pupils to take either a basic ог an extended course, 1 p 
This involves decentralisation and, with it, a Strengthening of parn 
influence. Decision as to whether education in the subjects named shall | 
comprehensive or at different levels will now be made by the educator | 
committee of each educational authority on the recommendation of tk | б 
parent-teacher association (where there is a parent majority) and the sul 
councils of the individual schools. | 
The Ministry of Education has boosted Danish as a subject by increasity | 
the number of lessons in nearly all grades. It did so because in the opiniond 
many people there had been a deterioration in the teaching of the mollit | 
tongue. The strength of public feeling on this matter suggests that рїї | 
will apply their influence in furthering the Ministry's intention by ШОШ | I 
the maximum number of Danish lessons in the timetable. z 
Denmark has a nine-year period of compulsory education and the pubi an 
education system is obliged to offer a tenth year, with voluntary attendan | 


In 1975 a committee was appointed to study proposals for an веш | i 
tary year. Many educationalists and some politicians think that the E E - 
coming years will be in the direction ofa twelve-year basic education, com à 
to all. ТТЕ [ б 

It should be stated that Denmark has compulsory educatio mtt ar 
compulsory attendance; that is to say, all children of school agë pit JE tar 


parent 
ols. ЕТ 


CARE OF THE HANDICAPPED 


7 У is P 
Special care, which is the responsibility of the SR visual 

Боа retarded, mentally handicapped, epileptic, БИП к who a 

apped, and Physically handicapped persons plus persoj 
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d hearing and those with speech defects. 

:« provided chiefly through state or state-approved institutions, 
eing made up by the state. A special organisation has been develop- 
h branch of care. Apart from the care of the insane, which is under 

Ministry of the Interior, all of these special welfare services are the 
the sibility of the Ministry of Social Affairs, with the Directorate for 
my piltation and Welfare as the central administrative body. 

Re scel care covers a range of medical, educational, and social provisions 
udes special treatment, special education, vocational training, foster 


ү 
ШҮ 
Е 9 
ide su ed for eac 
Us dese | 
pendeng | 


three i 


els init, J and incl 


emit care, personal guidance, maintenance support, etc., all based on the voluntary 
ү principle. 
f paren Е | | 
Shall К f 
ducati э 7 | 
пк | German Democratic Republic | 
the staf {| 
Total Population Children (0-14) Per cent i] 
; (in million) 
0 
NE 1975 16.80 3.73 22.1 
ee 2000 18.23 3.70 20.3 
> mother | 
рй 


ncluding | Д SINCE the GDR was founded thirty years ago, measures to 
N protect and advance the wellbeing of mother and child have been part 
publi ad parcel of its government policy. 

ndt f Inthe very first year after its f ounding the Law on the Protection of Mother 
p voli p and Child and the Rights of Women was enacted. That marked the start of a 
mad | tad movement of social forces for the benefit of the rising generation, 
omm? И тыш for instance, in a systematic improvement of. pre-natal care; in. the 
m | ое of the system of care for both healthy and sick children, in the 
| Planning of accommodation at creches, and many other things. Here 


must Ё âre some figure i isi in 
à S С become 
"I tangible wate to illustrate how these legal provisions have since 


id | ` 
nf E hs doe. Years ago 75,000 children annually caught measles. That number 
cig | Vere meet to 1,000. Thirty years ago 78 in 1,000 children died before they 
tl | Tentation ot; old. That number has dwindled to 13. The systematic imple- 
snd байо, m the social policy programme adopted in 1971 and 1976 is geared 
"cial e s to children optimum conditions within the family and in their 
On siek ronment. The supervision of healthy children, medical attendance 
а en and, where indicated, after-care, are fully assured for all 
чо, iA special attention being given to specific medical requirements 
Jf 1 Sisi Eel Characteristics of a child's development. Any kind of medical 
D S a treatment as well as attendant prophylactic or therapeutical 
B wu Пау be required, including medical remedies and resources 
“aments, are free of charge. Care for children susceptible to 
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disease, and especially for disabled or severely handicappeg chil 
regulated by law. Parents of such children are entitled to additional dren, jy | 
and financial benefits. Government-funded research projects proyj | 
required scientific groundwork of children’s health protection, New a the | 
findings are speedily applied in medical practice. The health care pro ЕШ 
includes health protection schemes that go beyond medical айол | 
Thus, health education is an integral part of that programme, Proper, d 
In the effort to continue implementing the five-year plan for the devis. | 
ment of the country's national economy from 1976 to 1980 (which id | 
adopted by the Ninth SED Congress and approved by the People's Chamber, | 
the 1979 national economic plan again provides for far-reaching concrete | 
measures to further raise the material living standard and cultural level of the 
people. The plan envisages further improvements in medical care for mother qj 
and child; an increase in the number of places with creches and kindergartens, | 
the construction of new schools and gymnasiums, the expansion of te | 
existing and the creation of new holiday facilities for children, and may | 
similar measures. The state budget allocates sizable funds for such purpose, | 
In 1978, 232,136 children were born in the GDR, i.e., 8,984 more thanthe | 
preceding year. As part of the effort to systematically improve the compe у 
hensive medical protection of mother and child, over 200 million marks were | 
set aside in maternity benefits in 1977. The use of up-to-date methodsin | 
obstetrics and pre-natal care lowered maternal mortality to 1.8 per 10,000 3 
births in 1978, i.e., well short of 16.5, the figure recorded back in 19. { 


j Infant mortality in the GDR declined to 13 per 1,000 live births. Out of 19 
ИР, children under three, 605 are cared for in creches. For this purposs the | 

government allocated 643 million marks in 1978 alone. p. sh 
The GDR has more than 3,000 pediatricians. There is à special ү | edu 
of children and youth hygiene which lays the scientiic groundwork si E 
future efforts in the health protectionof children and young people. Sp M | | | 
of various disciplines of the medical profession, medium medical р Ө i | | 
psychologists, sociologists and educationists have an equal share? t 3 
to solve the tasks involved. » 

а 
SCHOOL EDUCATION IN GDR | б, 

d 
The constitution of the GDR provides as follows: $ 
equa [| GD 
Every citizen of the German Democratic Republic has a ed sole 
to education, Educational facilities are open to all. The inter ist fe Mi 
educational system guarantees every citizen a continuous" f Е. 
ton, training, and higher training. ий fi 


$ fW 
In the German Democratic Republic general a “ 
schooling 1S compulsory; this is provided by the E 
technical Secondary school, 
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from exploitation, oppression and economic dependence, every 
Free has equal rights and manifold opportunities to develop his abilities 
io the full extent and to unfold his talents in socialist society unhindered, 
in free decision, for the welfare of society and for his own benefit. Thus, 
he puts into practice the freedom and dignity of his personality. 

These provisions are in accordance with the demand for equal educational 
opportunities for all children as laid down in the UN declaration of the rights 
af the child. 

The educational system in the GDR has a uniform structure. All schools 
are public and secular. Schooling is free of charge. A basic principle through- 
aut the educational system is the linking of education and training with 
weryday life, theory with practice, learning with productive work, and 
sientific instruction with training. 

The institutions of public education work closely together with parents, 
enterprises and social organisations, in particular of the children’s and youth 
organisations. Acting on behalf of all parents, over 680,000 elected parents 


citizen ! 


| committee members closely collaborate with the educational staff of schools. 


The component parts of the GDR educational system are: the institutions 
(preschool education, the ten-year general polytechnical secondary schools, 
the vocational training facilities, the educational establishments qualifying for 
entry into university, the technica] schools, colleges and universities. The 
К.р is one that allows everybody at whatever stage to pass on to the next 
Neher level of education up to university or college. 

Кое from 3 years of age are cared for in kindergartens until they enter 
educatio ames and playing with toys are the principal forms of nursery-school 
Vill be c Presently, 90 in 100 children go to a kindergarten. By 1980, it 
; © Possible for all children of pre-school age to attend a kindergarten, 

mp ies SO wish. 

Soo] m Д8 GDR had 12,000 kindergartens and weekly homes T pi 
Ucs i RM Which employ over 73,000 nursery-school teachers. 5 = 
Ward the &artens is free of charge. Parents make only a small contributi: 

Cost of meals, i.e., 0.35 marks per day per child. Large families 
© mothers and fathers with three children pay less or nothing at all. 


a Spending on each place in a public kindergarten amounted to 
IS in 1977, 


nd Sing] 
Vern: 
L500 
achers qualify by taking а three-year course at one of the 
chool teacher training institutes. — ES 
© neral polytechnical school is the basic (уре of schoo! 1 
Stang "cation system because it enables all children to кыре а 
he Seneral education, thus laying the foundation of the realisa- 
apart т Potentialities of their personality. 
struction in the traditional subjects, PU 
89 of Work in general production, technology an 
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as well as basic skills. 

At present, the GDR's 6,000 secondary schools are attended p 
2.5 million children. Over 200,000 teachers work there in Some рещ | 
rooms, almost 54,000 of which are special-subject cabinets and 9 » dis | 
shops. Material conditions and staff qualification at Second | | 
steadily improved during the last few years. 

One-third of all class rooms existing at present have been built durin 
past ten years. Schools have been equipped with modern teaching aid "et 
1,200 million marks. Swonh 

Polytechnical lessons are given by about 8,800 fulltime and 25,000 pan | 
time instructors, apprentice instructors and skilled workers at over 50) | 
enterprises in industry and agriculture. To this end, over 1,400 polytechnic 
centres with some 3,400 special-subject rooms have been established, | 

Pupils have multiple opportunities to apply and deepen the Кпомф | 
and skills acquired at school according to their inclinations, interests and 
talents. For instance, students attending classes 9-10 have a wide choice of 
extra-curricular study groups specialising in 32 subjects, which include det | 
ronics, microbiology, astronomy, astronautics, environmental policy, liter 
ture and visual arts. Such interest groups are run by teachers or other qualified 
personnel, and are attended by almost 50 per cent of all pupils. | 

Secondary schools include an adequate number of specialised schoolsant | 
classes which have a twofold objective. Firstly, they are designed to promot, if 
at an early stage, pupils with special skills and talents. Secondly, Шу! Y 
meet the demand for highly qualified specialists needed in the economy, | 

d In science and elsewhere. Graduates receive the ten-class secondary schoo if 


leaving certificate or a school-leaving certificate qualifying for aini A | 
an institute of higher learning. Instruction in all subjects is based on К. 


А + more - 
School syllabi. In the special subjects the subject matter taught is Mi 


à B 
| comprehensive and the number of lessons greater. à 
th 
ni CARE OF THE HANDICAPPED % 
i 
| i ТТЕ a 
М E Children and youth who are physically or mentally severely Fi schoo Жош 
| oe A timum opportunities of training and education in Spe gi be 
P Mus to what their condition permits them to do. There Шоу gel li 
| d ES s for children and youth with impaired hearing ОГ oN QUE 
| 7 ects, for the mentally retarded and physically handicappe Е ios 1 
| ане conditions to develop their personality and help P. "T Lo 
i П е requirement of life. Where necessary, special schools are 00 We и pP 
; A M cro! institutions, advisory centres, vocational training шїї | à 
| е Schools. Special care for and assistance tO Me. гой, f d 
| training and extra-curricular activities are ©", of Т 


5 Ў 
орт of specially-trained teaching staff and the P 
©ша, textbooks and teaching aids. 
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red by Jaw, all leavers of special schools are guaranteed an appro- 
ate form of vocational training and a suitable job. Educational and other 
emit. at school are complemented by meaningful and interesting 
Pn curricular activities. 


AS requi 


[Г] 


Germany, Federal Republic of 


Total Population Children (0-14) Per cent 
(in million) 
1975 61.80 13.47 21.8 
2000 66.24 13.57 20.5 


HE TERRITORY of the Federal Republic of Germany including 
West Berlin has an area of 248,576 sq. kms. At the end of 1972 there 
was over 61 million people in this territory. 

The population’s age structure matters greatly in providing for the vital 
needs of the people. The social requirements of the various age groups differ 
considerably. According to the 1971 statistics the different age groups of the 
total population of the Federal territory were in the following proportion: 


Young generation (up to age of 21) 19 million (31 per cent) 

Gainfully employed generation 34 million (56 per cent) 
(21 to 65 years old) 

Older generation (65 and OVer) 8 million (13 per cent) 

ш сша Republic's constitutional order is laid down in the Basic Law 

Many nod о May 23, 1949. Although the Basic Law has undergone 


oundati 2 E 
а Сашо of the State system and also of the social services system. It 
mp 


e State Offer 


ша] т ters considerable positive help to streng : 
fers ап Dsibility, This is done chiefly within the framework of the z 


o э 
Young persons’ welfare services. 


XM 
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It was a special concern of the Basic Law to secure by legisla; 
illegitimate children the same conditions for physica] and ко 
development and for their position in society as are enjoyed by le б] 
children. This claim has been fulfilled in the meantime by the legis d 

In the Federal Republic the education and training System can e 
stood only in the light of the concept of man as envisaged in the Basic Ae 
of the liberal social system. The care and education of children are " 
as the natural right of the parents and as their duty. Here the state ud 
twofold function. On the one hand it ensures that the right and duty 
educate is exercised by the parents or other persons entitled to do $0, The 
state safeguards education only when it is insufficient, and it does so through 
the good offices of the children’s and young persons’ welfare services, On ie 


other hand, parents by themselves nowadays are frequently unable for many | 


reasons to discharge the duty of education. In these cases the state must create 
the prerequisites for a sound development of the young people. 


SCHOOL AND EDUCATION 


The school and educational system in the Federal Republic is the task of 


the Laender. As the Bund does not possess independent powers in cultural 
and educational matters, there is no uniform regulation of the school and | 


educational system in the Federal Republic, though it will develop meenu | 
tof Y 


uniform characteristics owing to joint educational planning on the par 
Bund and Laender. Without prejudice to the federative order, 4 need for 
more intensive coordination of the school and educational systems 
Laender has arisen, not least in view of the mobility of the population T 

In all Federal Laender there exists a general education and a б. 
SONS system. In accordance with the Laender constitutions and the scho? 
laws it is generally compulsory to attend at least an elementary а1 
tional school (elementary and vocational school attendance 
Compulsory school attendance begins with the completion of t 


s s : r | 
and lasts 9 years. To start with, evéry child has, during the first fon о | 


IAE А : e à 
attend the junior elementary school, There, all children are instruct «nit 


Attendance at a junior elementary school is followed by ше 5 chang 
elementary school, which is compulsory for all children who do nt p 
Over to a secondary school], Denominational schools which veg 1 ofl by 
in the Federal Laender until a short while ago, have been T der qii 
non-denominational schools in agreement with the churches 
conditions. m 
m ч completion of four years of primary school edu 
(seni Ice. They can either leave their children in ше nasi 
lor school) or send them to secondary schools. The gy to 20 
of grammar school) are regarded as such. Their purpose ches o" 
extensive fundamental education which, as a rule, strete 


Ep i 


ШИЕ | 


da yota: D 
obligatio. | 
he ШЇ) И 


element ( yii 


Tip 


The 
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“бу JP. school 
OB С 


i | «mnasien : YN E 1 
a ey secondary school, the intermediate school (Mittelschule) also called 
d | есше, is a category in between elementary school and ‘gymnasium’. 


wad | fis also built upon the pog school, basis, extends generally over six 
dd]. коо] years, and is intended to provide an education for so-called medium- 
hasa T grade jobs in administration, trade and industry and technology. 
ity to f Special schools have been set up for children who are so handicapped 
n The 7 physically, mentally or emotionally that they cannot follow the general 
tud | шоп given in the elementary schools. The objective of these special schools 
к | jstoenable children by specific care and support to attend ordinary schools 
many J|. and in the case of severe handicaps; to give them the best possible preparation 
qut Ж folifeandemployment. The ‘special school system’ is extremely differentiated 
sas to allow for a better adjustment to handicaps. It is in the process of 
being extended, particularly in rural areas. For school age children 


who live in homes for the handicapped, special hostel schools are usually 
provided. 


icf The 1922 Act on Public Assistance for Minors, particularly in the versions 
tural | ofthe 1961 and 1970 amendments, comprises under the designation “Youth 
Ja | Welfare Services’ (Jugendhilfe) all the forms of help required by young 
ш | Petsons—when not at school or at work—for their education and the full 
Н. 1 Kling of their personality, and which require the cooperation of the 


"n E Hence this Act is the most important legal basis of the youth welfare 
| киш, 
n 3 
jonal 


chool Jf THE YOUNG PERSON'S RIGHT TO EDUCATION AND ASSISTANCE 


po | 
io | ng cordance with the above-mentioned Act every young d d 
уй | tog leation Nee to achieve physical, mental and social wae | me 
ПЕ ти Should not be viewed only in the light of the parental Te 
M [ою ld rather as the young person's own right, under the Basle Я ү 
ei ТТА evelopment of his personality and thus also to his own д 
ange ЖО ighi Б n Present day society the young person’s requirements for develop- 
yu p Met by Sonality fi ully and for becoming socially efficient can no Jonger be 
ПЕ. опре ~ Parents alone, The state and society together fulfil imp Qu 
її | the entary tasks in bringing about a healthy development and maturing 
or i S People. Essentia] general foundations for education-and training 
A a Dus ү n the schools and occupational training etn e bs 
її NR stance ка qe ning his personality а yoink Pa pu Boy 


to develop and mature on his own and also t 


{ : P 
j" i fro ae development. The youth welfare services have been given the 3 
ДОШ the Coursa 28 this assistance Young people have a right to this assistance. 
oft 3 for Minors efforts 


* reform of the Act on Public Assistance 
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are being made to put this right into practice by admitting а claim tg 
benefits of the Youth Welfare Services (298). Certain 


AIMS OF YOUTH WELFARE SERVICES 


The 1922 Act on Public Assistance for Minors arose first of all from th | 
urgent necessity of remedying educational distress due chiefly to lack К 
parental help in children's education. The Act thus lays down that the youth 
welfare services must act insofar as the child’s claim to education by the T 
family is not fulfilled. Thus the youth welfare service was originally envisaged dH 
primarily as a protection for young people. But today the efforts of the youth | 
welfare services are in no way confined only to alleviating such individu] | 
distress situations. Rather they extend to all young persons who need help | 
or support even if their parental home is intact. | 

The extended field of the youth welfare services covers: (a) protection of | 
foster children; (5) cooperation in the guardianship system; (c) curatorstip | 
and official guardianship for illegitimate children; (d) assistance in cass | 
education is at risk or is impaired (child guidance, educational advisory | 
guardianship, voluntary educational assistance, еїс.); (e) jurisdiction owt | 
juveniles and assistance to juvenile courts; and (f) help in probation seve И 
of the young offender. 


ad Japan { ¢ 
Total Population Children (0-14) мш | 

(in million) "e » 

1975 111.57 27.34 2 s 

2000 132.93 26.65 T 

0b 

T 

SOCAL DISORDERS immediately following World Wat a m 

— to various social problems such as the disruption ойо ats pide 00 
ties, and an increase іп the number of vagrant children. System M: 

tammes for the protection of children were urgently needed. MIS | o 
Child Welfare Law was enacted in 1947. The event was epoch-m jond 

field of child welfare in this country in that it discarded the old de кй К ch 

child welfare as merely a relief to the needy and pr oclaim E ун in 2 EU 

programme as an attempt to promote welfare of all the children ou К ош 

development into adulthood, In 1951, the children's charte! ~ s 1 

ence to serve as a torch light in the field of child welfare- , en as pe A 


In the Child Welfare Law the followin g three points ger 
of child welfare: 


.. widdren 50 
1. All people shall endeavour to bring up Ше childr 
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children will have healthy minds and bodies. 
Cain | ‚ Each child shall have an opportunity for security of life and the necessi- 
| p ties of life. 2 
3, The state and local public bodies as well as the guardians of the 


children shall be responsible for children’s healthy growth in mind 


m | and body. 
l e | . У 1 
"d The administration of the Child Welfare Law is vested in the Children 


by the | and Families Bureau of the Ministry of Health and Welfare in the National 
law) qp Government, and the Women's and Minors’ Section of the Welfare Depart- 
youh | ment in each prefectural and local government. To work with the govern- 
vidal f ment on various levels, there are: 
d hp T 
} Central Child Welfare Council 
iono } The Central Child Welfare Council and the Prefectural Child Welfare 
ий Jf Councils have been established respectively in the National Government and 
cass | meach prefectural government in order to evaluate and study programmes and 
visoy J meds of children, as well as expectant and nursing mothers. The Councils 
nowt J May answer inquiries from, or express opinions to the Minister of Health and 
enie | Welfare; or their prefectural governors in policy-making. The Councils may 
D | make recommendation in planning welfare programmes and in their coordina- 


Local governmental bodies such as cities and towns may establish their 
WN councils 


Child Guidance Centre 


AS of May 1977, there are 153 child guidance centres throughout the 
country. est 


a Servic ablished by prefectures and designated cities. In the centres 
E m. Pr counselling, adoption, and institutional placement are offered. 
Observatio also facilities for detention for those children who are under 
en NESSUN a study. During the fiscal year of 1977, the number of cases 
шї бейрек: e centres was 246,992. There are professional workers of many 
pide КО Social Worl medical doctors, psychologists, social workers and others. The 
| \ USES Working there are called Child Welfare Officers. 
| f Welfare Officers 
[| ШҮ Er Welfare officer is to give professional counselling service to 
1 ү чт tl зш and nursing mothers їп the child guidance centre. They 
o 


stripe c responsible for diagnosis and treatment. Thein qualifications are _ 
€ law. The total number of child welfare officers 15 991 in May 


d ye Yolun ers їп Child Welfare , i 
бы; and q Worker in child welfare cooperates Wl 
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worker in child welfare concurrently assumes the duty of a volunt 


in child services (Minsei-iin). There are about 160,000 volunteer void | 

such throughout the country. E 
(a 
Welfare Secretaries M л 
Welfare secretaries also assume responsibility for the welfare Of children f of: 
in their assigned community as a part of their duty. They conduct investiga. tha 
tions on the living environment of individual children and offer Counselling hee 
services. E 
| wt 
PROGRAMMES car 
Ma 

The programmes for child welfare may be divided into two categories: 
programmes for children in need of protection and preventive programmes for 
for the healthy development of children and mothers. a 
chi 
Programmes for Children in Need of Protection chi 

Any person discovering an orphan or vagrant child, a child suffering from 
ill-treatment, or in any other similar situation, shall report the case to a child di 
guidance centre or a welfare office. The child guidance centre shall, depend- We 
ing upon the findings of an investigation and the diagnosis regarding the i 
problems of such children and their families, recommend any of the following a 
procedures: chu 
PA l. Advise the child's guardian and the child, or make them sign od : 
that proper care be taken at once. uper: fy 

2. Appoint a guardian for the child or place the child under ae 
vision of a child welfare officer, volunteer worker in child wegah XQ 
welfare secretary. rimari YN 

3. Place the child in a foster home, or with foster parents P 

responsible for his vocational training. № 
4. Place the child in a child welfare institution. mg mu 
5. Recommend medical treatment at а designated medical 48 Me, 
supply orthopaedic appliances if necessary. hs 
6. Recommend that a child be admitted to a day nursery: |, 
0, 
| Preventive Programmes sur Jav acg 
; For the purpose of prevention of infant mortality, various meä сй | 
: be ken. E 1 F o report ^. ofi? qu oma 
hy en taken. Every expectant mother is required by law t мегдог of Fon 
E of the mayor of the local municipality. The prefectural MIT d Ж 
© shall then issue a maternal and child handbook to her. She uch a5 | 1%, " 
charge the various services offered by a local health centre 5 of ] К, 


health examinations, counselling on diet, study program rou 
care, and so on. After the 2nd World War many mothers 5 


- 
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| yithabout five beds. The delivery facilities are for the purpose of providing | 


Су О a 
ШУ е Tesponsibilities and privileges of the natural child-parent 


L2 9a 2.5557 chitg eed was 9,714 in March 1978, and 
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дей with the help of the local government to learn how to take care of. 
peir children. seer of ESTEE : 

jn 1958 а new project o esta ishing maternal child health centres was 
ане in selected areas. This was in fact an enforcement to the existing 
maternal and child health activities by the local health centres. The workload 
of such health centres 1n the field of public health had been so much increased 
that it was considered advisable to create special centres to deal with maternal 
кай. The physical facilities of such new centres include those for health 
gidance, family planning advice, nutrition guidance, and facilities for delivery 


ure for those who аге in need and not able to pay for themselves. As of || 
March, 1978, there are 680 centres as such in the country. il 
Other activities for maternal and child health include health examination 
for one and half-year-old and three-years-old children at the local health | 
centres, close examination on mental development of three-years-old 
children at the child guidance centres, provision of medical care for | 
children, etc. || 
Another aspect of preventive measures in child welfare includes an 
tort to eliminate unhealthy literature for juveniles. The Central Child 
Welfare Council is given the authority to make recommendations on films, 
books, and other cultural materials. 
M 5а growing interest among concerned citizens, especially in urban 
Шала ы ding healthy recreational activities for children. Chiles 
аер or E. x being formed in various communities under the voluntary 
ШҮ та комей adults and young people, and their numbers are 
Sr ehildren ү di There 15 a great need to promote healthy activities 
ome of ee Providing them with adequate leadership and СОШ "- 
Outs, gir е oustanding youth organisations in this country include: boy 
YMCA, CA junior Red Cross, 4-H clubs, ocean youth association, 
It is Wide] S and others. - 
belongs Е a recognised that every child needs to be in a family a 
Mus сара nd to be reared by his own parents. But in cases when a chi 
Measures E fated from his natural family because of various circumstances, 
fitr lio фо be taken to accommodate him either in an institution, а 
пац Mus ae 4 vocational guidance foster home. In each case, the а 
Е Make the PProved by the prefectural governor who is legally ae 
Quire ар ү, SiOn. A foster home is a home where a couple and a chi 


ip, adi 

Y Want E Parents may hope to adopt the child in S n S s 
Only what is i is immediate welfare. The numbe 

or Потез гер} possible for his 1 2,980 homes took 

ildren, From 1974 fiscal year short term foster care progr amme 

the need of short term foster care caused by mother de 

nt, etc, The number of short term foster homes registerec 1n. 


__ „Г-+э 
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March 1978 was 584 and 183 children were taken care of, These plac 
are supervised by child welfare officers. emen 


CHILD WELFARE INSTITUTIONS 


and who are not under normal parental care because of parents’ having to 
work for living, need special assistance. Children with physical or mental 
handicap also need special care. As far as possible they are kept at their ovn 
homes and are given financial assistance from local governments and 
counselling service by child guidance centres. At the same time, institutional 
care is also provided whenever necessary or advisable. 

As of October 1977, there were seventeen types of child welfare institu. 
tions as listed in the next page. 

Children's Allowance Law passed the Diet in May, 1971 and was enacted 
on January 1, 1972. This was one of the most important systems in social 
security which remained to be enacted, and voices for it had been raised 
frequently and strongly among the people. 

The purpose of this Law is to contribute to the stability of family life and 
to promote the healthy bringing-up of children under the age of 15, who 
belong to the families with three or more children under the age of 18. 

Children’s allowance of Yen 5,000a month per child except for twochildren 
(as from October 1978, Yen 6,000 for those of low income families) is grant \ 
to the person who takes care of and lives together in one household withthe 4 


Children who are orphans, who are not able to live with their parents 
1 


or more children. “1 od by te T 
But, for those persons whose income is over the amount pracka d Phys 
Cabinet Order according to the number of dependents, this avon tà 
is not granted ' 
: of the 
The cost necessary for this allowance is met by: for the dep a a fron E 
employee, 70 per cent by the contribution from employers, p town 0! а 
the national treasury, 5 per cent each from prefecture, and © “Т Nor 
village; for the dependent of the non-employee, four-sixth ОР town ot d 
national treasury, and one-sixth each by the prefecture, an 
village. tis дй Hon 
i But, for the dependent of a public employee; the cob роті Т 
Es the central government, the local government, ОГ pun d Qj 
his system bec i l| yeu TUE 
y ame fully effective from the fiscal Y radually; * {5 N 


Et date the person covered by this Law was extended £ r less Я 
rom January 1, 1972, the person covered was 5 years 2 
from April 1, 1973, 10 years old or less. 
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| 
| 
| 


CHILD WELFARE INSTITUTIONS IN JAPAN 


i 
| 
eg | (as of October, 1977) li 
1 er Number of ^ Providing | 
Туре of Intitutions Institutions for | | 
"v Home —For expectant mothers who are unable to 992 7,614 | 
| Maternity 7 E provide for their own care. 
ents, sity Home — For the care of infants under one year 125 4,239 
IB to of age. › 
ntal Mothers’ Home —For widows with children 401 7,979 
own | " Nursery —To give daily care to infants and preschool 19,794 1,895,320 
and children while their parents are at work. 
onal | children’s Centre —То give informal education and recreation. 2,325 — 
» Children’s Home —То protect and care for children without 530 35,110 
: guardians, or those who have been 
ШЕ maltreated. 
| Homefor Mentally —To give care and education to mentally 352 26,237 
ted р Retarded Children retarded children. 
i | Mentally Retarded | — To give daily care to the mentally retarded 200 7,545 
ocial | c 
id | Children’s Day who come from their own homes. 
} Care Centre 
Е. Home for Blind —To give care and education to totally or 32 1,721 
al Children partially blind children. 
who] Home for Deafand —To give care and education to the deaf and 36 2,247 
} Dumb Children mute, or those with severe hearing 
бет difficulties. 


ned \ Hime for Physically —To provide physically weak children with 32 1,944 
he á бак Children proper environment and good physical 
| саге. 
—To give them medical treatment, physical 76 9,614 
therapy, and education. qus 
— To give daily care to the crippled who come 49 2, 


| Hospital-Home for 
j te | Crippled Children 
m Physically Handi- 


a К 
Ds PM Children’s — from their own homes. 
fiie i ae Centre 
im og бше for —To give the special care to severely physi- 45 4,865 
n0 Ж ppe and- ^ cally and mentally double-handicapped 
у the Home for Children children. ie 
pof ду Deo: —To aim at treatment of emotionally disturb- 10 
| Children s ed children mainly under 12 years of age 
ИЛ Who show antisocial,  predelinquent, 
| Me for J a-social or neurotic behaviour. 
à Or Juy epe Е 
io Trainin ae —To train and guide juvenile delinquents, 58 5,2 
r i? uca- or potential juvenile delinquents. 
0 9 ten? Pla с = 
{5 у 3,180 


“ound —To give children the places to play. 


——————t—“iS 
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The Netherlands 


Total Population Children (0-14) 


(in million) Per cent 
1975 13.65 3.51 
2000 16.01 3.50 E 
9 


HERE IS a long history of Dutch social security; provisions on an 
overall national basis go back to the turn of the century. The principle 

is now established that adequate and comprehensive legal social security 
provisions must be maintained to cover the entire population, or at least all 
residents. The history, organisation, financing and operations of the compo. 
nent schemes are quite complex. But briefly we can state that adequate security 
is provided against incapacity for work, children and sickness expenses, 
unemployment and old age retirement, and for widows and orphans. 

There are almost 4.5 million persons under age in this country. Child care 
and protection is involved with about 45,000 children. 

There are different ways by which a child comes into care or under prote- 
tion but this is almost always via judicial channels. Group names came into 
existence over the years. Thus one speaks of: 


1. children under guardianship (c. 18.300); 
2. children under family guardianship (c. 19.000); and 
3. juvenile offenders which have been punished (c. 5000). 


d In order to obtain a clear view, the three groups of children under cit 
and protection are dealt with separately here. Болі)! | 
During their minority all Netherlands children are subject to а E 
This authority over persons of under age presents itself in two Ways: Pd 
rights or guardianship. As long as the situation in a family is noF m | ; be Ш 
as no extraordinary circumstances occur—and fortunately this 1s d de A du 
with the overwhelming majority of our families—the children t a | % 
parental rights. This means that both parents take care of UC EM 17 | ү 
\ 


educate them, and that the father administers any property М 
have. He represents the child with third parties. › partite 
; The parental authority comes to an end, whenever the prow | 
is dissolved. Upon the death of one of the spouses, ОГ if je t the um 
ag marriage по longer exists, which ends the parental 18 be | 
ime. 

From then on, the minor children of a family, subjected 9 T u 
are placed under guardianship. After the death of one parent dg 
ship is entrusted to the surviving parent; after divorce, heika 
one of the two parents to be guardian. Although this gron 
from defective families are the victims of circumstan® 


шики! Kangri Collection, Haridwar — 
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not considered children under care and protection: 
> 


| 
theless, they a | 
peverthe $ . а о 2 у аге 

ot children under guardianship' in the sense this word has acquired in | 

| practice. SUNL А : Mr - ! 

cent | © We only speak of children under guardianship if it concerns minors | 
Ж лосс parents were deprived of parental rights by the government. These ii 
^ 3 minor children are placed under the guardianship of a third party. As a rule | 
| qardianship societies are charged with these guardianships, i 

na | 
di CHILDREN UNDER FAMILY GUARDIANSHIP | 
uriy 4 - х К E 
stall [р Those concerned with child care and protection have learned much from ll 
mo. Jh the application of civil law measures by virtue of which parents lose their | 
uriy JP tights and children are reared as children under guardianship. Over the years; TU 
ne, Jp akeener understanding has developed as to the cases presenting themselves | 


for help under the existing legal rules. It was also discovered that a category 
ae | of children exists whose parents were not to be considered for release or 

rmoval, but who were, all the same, in an unfavourable situation, one in 
om | which there is the threat of drifting from bad to worse. So as to refine the 
ino | “isting system, 1921 saw supervision incorporated into the law (in force in 

| 1922), placing these minors within the reach of the judiciary. 

о, sometimes also called family guardianship (unfortunately 
| E in Word is confusing because it suggests that the whole family is under 
\ danger Т can be ordered, if a child is threatened with moral or physical 
Amily И aa measure of supervision implies that the child will be assigned a 
ke parents wr the period of one year. The family guardian will; besides 
ide W © keep their parental rights—give leadership to the child. 
Я on 15 that, through the positive collaboration of the family guar- 


il ian 
5i П аа child, the moraland physical danger will be pushed back 
[m NS ©, Will even disappear entirely. І Р 
cast ttardiang ; Kn under official supervision are called children under family 
ribe S Sn > for some years they have contributed the biggest category of 
a E "af in Nu Саге and protection. The attractive feature of supervision 1s 
my Ж Чуу, iple, children and parents can stay together during the period of 
E for pa, “nd parental rights are not taken away. However, it is not always 
ing M ardian, ONIS Gf supervised children to accept the authority of a family 
gm КОМ dq va erstandable that the family guardian concerned must have 
um Ж 


em * 

Lina, ше of family guardianship is decreed after a civil law procedure; 
"ing Com ~ Case Where the child is endangered, without the child himself 

ars o Punishable act. This also applies, if the child is not yet 
Sup 12 years is the age at which children’s penal Jaw can be 
{озу 5 tvisi = 
hoy, a a by virtue of penal law is imposed when the punishable act 
Om of the attitude in life of the — mostly somewhat older— 
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child which harbours dangers for the future. We leave the ‘childre 
with under civil law’ here and arrive at the third category of Е 
those whose criminal prosecution is considered. 


? deal | 
children, Vie | 
imo 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS 


For the sake of clarity some rounded figures should be mention 
Besides more than 4,000 minors, found guilty of an offence, there 
than 5,000 children who are suspected offenders, but who are not pr 
and this on a yearly basis. 

About 25,000 children are annually found guilty of a law violation 
whereas about 7,500 minors are suspects in such cases, without being pros. 
cuted. It is interesting to note these figures as a matter of comparison; i 
would, however, go too far to brand these thousands of young offendersas 
children under care and protection. Of course, among them one finds a number 
guilty of serious offences, such as hooliganism or drunkenness in public 
However, the great majority of them commit traffic offences, which in them d 
selves do not make a child a subject for child care and protection. Let us Jf 
therefore, return to that group of more than 4,000 children found guilty ofan 

offence. 3 
Contrary to the children under guardianship and family guardianship Я 
| who may be at any age between 0 and 21 years, we find in the category of | zm 
4 children committed by the courts only those between 12 and 18 years. Ifthe \ adop 


ed here, 
are more 
Osecuted, 


personality of the youthful offender would seem to make it preferable! T 


penalty or correctional measure according to the Children's Acts may 


} n 
imposed until the age of 21. Apart from the above, it is also possible inspeti " 
casesthata minor, over 16 years of аге, stands trial on the basis of E ш 
law for adults. Naturally, this exception is only applied if the young e. | 0 
concerned has committed a very serious crime and at the same E и 
not any longer show anything childlike in the make-up of his personali Ж th 
The juvenile offenders comprise the last group of children under E Am 
Protection. However, they are not a homogeneous group, for йе oni NUT 
they commit are dissimilar, although the offences against proP 2 | ш mu 
in children’s criminality; their personal circumstances are Шр i 
: finally, there exists an extensive range of trial possibilities. king ott Т 
| Thus the children's judge has the choice of punishment 01 ate ent vl ) an; 


measures, It is n uvenile delin m Vel 


receive punishme ken against " 
егу, one may say that punishment is meted out; NN mesure 
VUE Correction seems in order. The idea of other legal casu 
E | ange the child's whole outlook on life. Therefore; other аг 
ess defined character than punishment. In practice, they 


л i 
pipsrienced as heavier than punishment, contrary to Wh? 
rom the word ‘measure’. 


ot a simple matter to say when a j 
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d of punishment and other measures relat; : . 
A E ed in ТА law since 1901, and b E E ‘© Juveniles has 
h.l gen embodied 1 2 came operative in 1905, | 
| ON THE PART ОЕ GOVERNMENT | 
i 
A c m. с > it 
‚|. The application of the Children's Acts and the regulations attached Il 
here, ireto belong to the field of activities of the Ministry of Justice The dir y || 
noe | gi of child care and protection of this Ministry is particularly char d I 
wied Ж itis work, The different facets of the duties of this directorate ve ү I) 
" | \iory duty, a subsidising duty, and an executive function of its own d | 
к Each district has a council for child care and protection, consisting of a 
i council, composed of non-salaried members, appointed by the Crown, and a 
К 2 | bureau with salaried professional personnel. The council's Secretary is also 
m thedirector of the bureau. He or she is the tie between the policy-making part 
б, J| "the council for child care and protection, and its executive part. |! 
кп . Itisintended that the council creates a centre of child care and protection ! Li 
m within the district, from which a stimulating counselling force emanates. 
fan A e, at this moment the councils are so overburdened by their other 
P that the central function has not been able to prosper fully. The 
sip, pa compiles informative reports to the courts. These reports may 
yo | an to matters of civil law, such as the removal or release of parental 
the ~ iro guardianship, the custody of a child after divorce, supervision or 
| 4 n en the council also submits its reports in penal cases. 
" | E bo: hell тау appear as a party in the action, by which maintenance 
i qM did are requested (e.g., on behalf of children, after the parents’ 
F fin collecting th paternity suit). Moreover, the council has an important task 
| nese funds, 
05 f all Я : 2 
j тм other duties performed by the councils, the temporary care of 


› 


the “га to the council for child care and protection by the court 
Prosecutor, should be mentioned (c. 2000 children). 


nces € cou . r 
pale fis науи Sakindof gateway-building. All minors have to pass through 
ПИ tutions in an they are ‘children in care and protection’. All private 
| ~us field have contacts with the council. Г] 
Tanzania 


Total Population Children (0-14) Percent 


(in million) 
1975 < 14.70 6.90 46.9 
2000 34.00 15.50 45.6 : 


» in. the home, children are seen as the responsib 
^ Very often the father does not involve himself in thei 
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up-bringing. At government level, children are seen as the ree 
certain ministries; either the Ministry of National Education o 
of Labour and Social Welfare. Tanzania is yet to recognise ir 


| palat 


$ ШП 
Lii 


PONSibility 
Y of 
r the Mini 
1 Practice tha 


children are the responsibility of the whole nation. The Operations of Т 
ministry affect the children, and there is need to take care that i WE gii 
activities take the needs of the children into account. ш | 00000 
For example, when Tanzania decides оп a scheme to expand the culti; fost 
tion of cash crops in villages, it is important to ask whether in so Gi f mil 
cultivation of millet, peas or groundnuts which have previously eisi ү її 
good health for the children will be reduced. And if such а reduction in [бо] | docto 
growing is likely, is the country quite sure that the extra money earned from ] each 
cash crops will be spent on buying good food for the children, rather than | d 
on more cattle, or on getting drunk? If such a danger exists, how to ай p 
the programme? | ut: 
In village Butima, for instance, they are producing and selling milk toa | p 
dairy plant. But it is beginning to appear that they have started to sellal | E 
the milk. They are not keeping some for use at home, especially for the ws | їй 
of the children. This mistake has yet to be corrected. | 
Again, when the state decides to establish an industry, it is not asked } Г 
whether working mothers will find it easier to look after their small children | e 
if there is one large factory or two small ones. "m 97 
From earliest times it has been known that care of the child begins with Tim 
the care for the mother. Therefore consideration of a woman's health Пай, р 
tionally began even before conception, because it was realised that frequent T. fedi 
4 pregnancies harmed the health of both the mother and the children. p with 
importance of child spacing was not discovered by UMATI. It has been oe Lm 
for a very long time. (UMATI is the local organisation for family рш n 
and responsible parenthood). " Wom 
Similarly, Tanzanians knew the importance of good food for Re qp me 
and lactating mothers, It is true there were some food taboos, 4? iil h^ 
these were Without foundation. Nonetheless, the importance 0 pir Т 
nutritious food for mothers was recognised. Nowadays, they Сап use И Sich 
| methods of child spacing. Parents can learn about these methods F 
| maternal and child heal ae ea y available 1 n | 
| WHERE ea th (MCH) clinics which are nov ve time, P ^ | 
GRECE > Gispensaries and even hospitals. At the san hile atter Г 
x ang mothers can get education about appropriate fo? Е. 
ing the clinics. "s ES 
Tanzania realises the importance of maternal and child hea {he we | 


=з * me xen d 
AAN one way in which Tanzania will be particip ап ics vil | 
e to open more clinics of this ki than 200 new 
Gesta Ra T his kind. More gg 
vere e 
u шаш 1$ aware that children should have a better oe a 
TUN an they now have. And health is not just a matter d . 
_ Sunic at the right time and having the necessary ү 
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iet and general cleanliness which are the strongest protection 


ad d СЕР. NE. EU 
| lance se. And these things are increasingly within the Tanzanians’ 


| inst disca 
| Bann children who zd from шаша or from illnesses which 
ase death only because we is E aes are more often victims 
| үрогапсе and failure to p ш operly than of any actual shortage of good. 
] iiy, the food necessary for the health of the mother and the child is 
| yallable, but it is not used either because of ignorance or because of tradi- 
j imal taboos which have no meaning or truth. One of the tasks of Tanzanian 
шоу and nurses, agricultural extension officers and primary school 
шегу is to give help in teaching and explaining the kinds of food needed for 
f ood health, and how to prepare and preserve them. The Tanzanian food and 
I tition centre publishes booklets and a journal from which village leaders 
| ndall who have learned to read through the adult literacy campaign can 
| {now more about these matters. This centre also organises seminars, courses, 
| indstudies on all the matters related to nutrition—including the importance 
| of cleanliness. 

| Inthe past four years, Tanzania has made very great progress in providing 
| timary education for all school-age children. But much kas yet to be done 
t provide facilities for schooling with enough classrooms, books, materials, 
| chers, and food. ‘And food’ is important. 

[. In some of the Tanzanian villages one of the biggest problems, especially 
| hprimary schools, is that many children get no food in the morning. They 


41 ; 
! we their homes on empty stomach and there аге no arrangements for 


fing themat school. Du ring the ТҮС there is a proposal to provide children 


Є ; 
| i Something to eat, either before going to school or at school. 


ta Is need to have day-care centres or nursery schools organised and 
| Wome е village or by the women working through the Union of Tanzania 
n (UTW), Such centres could be of very great importance, for they 
e Bee children are properly looked after while mothers are pones 
imber : a elsewhere. During the ТҮС there are proposals to D 
cent of these centres everywhere—in the towns and in the villages. 
"sould at the same time ensure that the children get good food. 


Cn 


ORGANISATIONAL STRUCTURE 
ives of the LYC—to 


e DEN Н ; 

тада wine Significantly the level of Services benefi.ing children q a 

E Natio asis— specific structures have been sst up at different ae oe 

NS to s 35 Committee for the International Year of the e ( ur 
iig; 26 end of 1977, The National Committee is à policy-form 


ы Maki i d planning sub- 
| «Ing bod : advisory and р 
y on ТҮС matters. An ain Endesa ed 


up of guidelines for 


ее ha 
5 the as al 


SO been formed. Composed of technoc 
Committee is responsible for the drawing 


————— — 2222 
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submission to the National Committee for recognition and Approval y. | 
responsible for the interpretation of policies determined D ык P 
Committee. c Nation (i 
The National Committee and the Prime Minister’s office hay 
the need to establish regional IYC committees both on the т! p | 
the isles. These committees will be chaired by the regional M andon |. 0 
who are also the regional party secretaries and will comprise — | 20 
tional officers and all the regional functionaries of the party afiliat шо | 
youth, women, parents and workers' organisations. The functions of a | r 
coumittees will be similar to those of the National’ Committee, but in p 
grassroot level. The regional commissioner will submit plans and um | i ^ 
dations on child-related issues to the Prime Minister's office, and a оруй | plo 
the IYC secretariat, in order to enable the National Committee to appreciale | Basie 
and do something about existing conditions affecting children at all level, {Mlin 
There are a number of programmes that have been identified for ре iat tl 
mentation during and after 1979. The implementation of each programm | Ite w 


will be the responsibility of more than one sectoral ministry or organisation, | 
in accordance with the overall desire to assume an integrated approach io | 
the rendering of services benefiting children. 
Some of the more important programmes are stock-taking activities. | 
These are mainly studies in different aspects of children's programmes, Thee | 
are aimed at providing information on the situation of children that would | 
j be e itical for government policy determination/consolidation, for decision { 
d making, in programming and for effective project management. It is planet Г 
that studies be undertaken on the following areas; | 
(i) Study on the legal rights of the child and its mother: Work и | 
study began during the final quarter of last year. Presently, the i | 
Tesearch is in progress. It is hoped that by the end of July, Mis. E. 
Kikopa, who is the principal researcher, will be able t0 e | 
а draft report. Mrs. Kikopa is Assistant Lecturer in Family La 
< the University of Dar es Salaam. : їй | 
i) Towards the establishment of minimum conditions for s 
child care in Tanzania through nursery schools/day cate К рт 
study: The principal researchers for this study are Prof. © Head d 
Head of the Sociology Department and Prof. I.M. Ош m: 
the Education Department at the University of Dar e$ Sun eat | 
Work On this study is also well under way. A congre. gud 
childhood education is planned for in connection with t vill 
December, after which a full report with recommer A adopt" 
_ Submitted to the National Committee, for approva * 11071" 
(ii) Other areas to be looked into include road safety forg well unt 


(0) А study on juvenile delinquency: work on this pro^ а 
Way, 
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A study on bandicapped children. 
| A study on the health and nutritional status of children and youth 


(up to primary school, i.e., 15 years): position paper being compiled 


isal 
ation F 


Ced qn 7 | z SE - 
an СЯ | One of the major constraints to the success of development programmes 


ine, | Tanzania as а whole and ҮС projects especially at this point and time is 
1ш. | iof funds. To-date, the National Committee does not have any funds for 
ie, | gqporting any of the programmes identified. Efiorts are under way to secure 
Гк» | fenecessary go-ahead from the party for the Committee to launch a fund- 
alte} nising programme. 

mme: | Meantime, Tanzania is concentrating its efforts on the consolidation of 
оруй. f poly affecting children, because in principle this exercise is a basic requisite, 
reciale | sides, it should not entail а lot of funds. Once this is accomplished, and the 
els, ү integration of programmes benefiting children is achieved, it is hoped 
imple | it the actual implementation of the projects would subsequently fall in 
amne | lie with the overall national development programme. 

sation, | 
ach to} 


Ll 


vities. | 
These | 
would | 
ison A 
anned 


atis [| 
» field 
„Јат 
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Child Welfare Developments in Indian States 


Bihar 


CCORDING ТО the 1971 census, Bihar has 23.5] million children, jp | | | 

about 42 per cent of the total population of the State. 11.92 milim | 

children belong to the age group 0-6. 81 per cent of the children residen |. 

villages. 

General education of children is looked after by the education departmen | 

of the State which has taken up several schemes for implementation int | 

Sixth Plan. | 

At the elementary stage of education, emphasis would be on extending) 

education to non-attending children, reduction of wastage and stagnation | 

h and raising the attendance rates. Special attention would be paid toite | 

education of girls and of children belonging to the scheduled castes ШЕ 

scheduled tribes, weaker sections of the society and backward. ar | 

children to remove the imbalance in social and economic developmen 

| At the secondary and university stages of education, emphasis volit g 

p" on the normal development and consolidation of facilities rather than b | 

sion. Programmes would be drawn for the provision and extension [шїї 

welfare facilities, including scholarships and hostel facilities and M 

separation of post-secondary classes from the universities to make n 

in them more meaningful through reduction of the students in the une 
and degree colleges. 
Towards vocationalisation of education, non-academic c ) ДП 
education and training (flexible in terms of duration; 500] 0 ИТ tol 

Organisation), which are employment oriented and directly til | 

students, would be made available to the extent possible 50 Eha gos | 
and post-high school leavers may be prepared for employment ge 

be made to dovetail these courses with the rural developmen! ЕС 

In order to attract children for regular schooling, pre-s¢ T 

being added to all the primary schools in the 263 low literacy aa 

percentage of literacy is up to 15. These classes would be Cn 

equipments and other accessories required for running pre Pi 
on montessori and kindergarten basis. Besides, 5 model p er 

are proposed to be established in each district. The existing 

. institutions would be given financial assistance for thei! p 
.. functioning. An outlay of Rs, 100 lakhs is proposed for ded 


ourses of tert P 
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take off position of enrolment in the age-group 6-14 at the end of 
The ehind the goal of universalisation of education. Out of the 
of 13.12 million children, only 7.47 million children 
led, giving a percentage of 56.92 (77.69 per cent boys and 


арра 


Theenrolmen 


| ote enrolment 
1914-75 only 34.1 per cent of scheduled caste children in the age group 6-11 


were enrolled, as against 58.53 per cent children of all communities. Similarly 
| jatheage group 11-14, the percentage of enrolment of scheduled caste children 
| ja schools was only 11.2, as against the State’s average of 24.67. 
it | Toachieve full enrolment of children in the age group 6-14 during 1978-83, 
milia | си million additional children, 1.93 million boys and 4.52 million girls, 
ш will have to be enrolled during the period, since the population of children in 
| itisage group would grow to 13.91 million, 7.18 million boys and 6.73 million 
armen | : н А à 5 
vin tel girls, According to the recommendations of the working group on universali- 
| sation of elementary education; a target of 90 per cent has been set for the 
tend | 1978-83 plan, 96 per cent boys and 84 per cent girls. However, in the back- 
nation d mound of the achievements made, and the physical and financial resources 
oig] sight, it may be not possible for the State to achieve 90 per cent enrolment 
wsm | 0182-83. In view of this it is proposed to enrol only 2.78 million additional 
| aes | children, 1.14 million boys and 1.64 million girls, during the plan 1978-83 
msing the percentage of enrolment to 73.68, 89.10 boys and 57.23 girls. 


nro 


ment 
oudt 4 M of the 2.78 million of additional children proposed to be enrolled, 
[ШИ | 06 million would be covered under the formal schooling system and the 


ed to.cover 


uda d 151072 million through the non-formal system. Thus it is propos 
frg E pet cent of additional children under the formal schooling system and 
И ЇЗ per cent under the non-formal system. | 
esti е: the non-formal system of education, an additional 0.72 million 
Д | (nh 0.32 million boys and 0.37 million girls, are proposed to be covered. 
m b. ten of the age group 6-14, who have either dropped out or have never 
: ( e schools; would be. mainly covered under this system of education. 
M welfare department looks after the education of the children belonging 


( 
смага her problems of general 


classe qi Gi 
dren also, S, the nutrition programme and 


б Iomoti j à 
vst Ҹу ee of girls’ education would be possible only if they are p : 
i | m Е ein hostels, It is, therefore, proposed to introduce a new scheme | 
"s An “uly, a at the rate of Rs. 60 per month to vi 

т 01 Rs. 14] i ot ee 

" Pone akhs is proposed to bene ea concerned. 


rt ofR . H 

ls s. | lakh to benefit 1,453 girls in the аг і 

tins, ES uled caste students are not yet getting stipend due to in 
aS delis are, therefore, given to such stu : 

E S, 17.5 ng 1978-83, it is proposed to cover 175; ) ue 

` akhs, out of which a sum of Rs. 4 lakhs 15 proposed 
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sub-plan; the latter to cover 4,000 students. 

To prepare the ground for scheduled caste students, taking i 
based technical courses at the college level, it is necessar 
science education at the high school stage. Itis, therefore, Proposed to 
special science coaching for them. Science teachers will be Specially ş 
for coaching the students after school hours, for Which they wil ea 
additional remuneration. The students will also be given grants as mm Paid 
to attend the coaching classes. For this scheme, an outlay of Rs. 2 im 
proposed, with the sub-plan content of Rs. 2 lakhs. Bih 

There are 76 residential schools at present; 25 new resi 
be opened and 19 residential middle schools will be upgraded as residential 
high schools, taking the total number of residential high schools to 63 by 
1978-83. At present, only 17 residential schools have buildings, It is Proposed 
to construct 10 more buildings during 1978-83. 

Itis proposed to open 150 new hostels during the plan 1978-83 to take the 
total number of scheduled castes hostels to 250 according to the policy fo 
open at least one hostel for scheduled caste students in each block. Ten | 
hostel buildings will also be constructed during the plan period. For thes |. 
items, an outlay of Rs. 57 lakhs is proposed, out of which Rs. 3 lakhsis 
proposed for the sub-plan for opening of 15 new hostels. 

There are, at present, three blind schools located at Patna, Ranchi and | 
Darbhanga. Considering the need for such a school in each of the seven | 
divisions in the State, it is proposed to establish 4 more blind schools onein 
each of the remaining divisions during 1978-83. A sum of Rs. 33 АК | 
accordingly proposed for the purpose, out of which Rs. 14.70 lakhs is prop 4r 

j ed for the sub-plan. The existing three schools would be maintained out of te | 


Organise 


dential school vil | 


4 non-plan fund. | 1 
There are only two deaf and dumb schools in the State. It is proposed | 
establish two more schools one at Ranchi and the other at Bhagalpur e FT 
the 1978-83 plan period for Which Rs. 19.25 lakhs is proposed withasub? Е I 
component of Rs. 9 lakhs. m | Че 
Stipends to the handicapped students are awarded by the БШ 9 ym 
ment at the rate of Rs, 25 Per month. It is proposed to award ee | Ran 
1,578 students during 1978-83 for which Rs. 3.75 lakhs is proposed: | E "ea 
sub-plan a Sum of Rs. 2.50 lakhs is proposed to benefit 830 such stu я ? \ 
Ill-nourishment of the children, nursing mothers and expectant WO". И fies 
been the main cause for high incidence of mortality among tie" i р Meal 
` therefore, been the endeavour of the government, both at the Centre yit Шр 
State levels to Provide nutritious diets to these groups of poput p К 


Specially in the trj 
It is proposed t 
1978-83 at the 
Rs. 60 crores is 
Over 3,000 n 


"TTL | 
9 provide midday meals to 1.20 million child ym d | 
Tate of Rs. 50 per child per year. According» 
Proposed for the purpose for the 1978-83 plan. ecd pild 
utrition centres are running in the State which d 


T! 
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6 years of age and pregnant and lactating mothers. Centres are run 

low. tary organisations which get an honorarium of Rs. 20 per month, 

by ШЧ child development services projects аге running in seven CD blocks, 

ial nutrition programme is being considered to be run їп 3,200 centres 

б selected underdeveloped CD blocks; which is expected to cost Rs. 46 
0 


Ps Bihar Children Ordinance has already been promulgated in 1979. 
seven special courts and seven boards will be opened during this year to look 
| after the welfare of children. | 
| The health department is mainly responsible for the health of children. 
| Mas immunisation scheme, polio and triple antigen vaccination prog- 
| ammes; health check-up of school going children, etc., are the work done by 
I uis department. During the IYC one child division in each subdivisional 
| hospital has been opened for which one paediatrician will be posted. 
In order to protect the health; safety and welfare of working children, 
| below the age group of 18, the labour department has been made responsible 
| enforce the Shops and Commercial Establishment Act, the Factory Act, 
| the Minimum Wages Act; the Equal Remuneration Act, etc. 

Juvenile crime is yet another problem which requires adequate attention. 
| The prison department carries out a programme of reformatory school for 


| pon officers. This work is now going to be transferred to the welfare 
epartment, 


0 


Delhi 


| TORK of child welfare in the Union Territory of Delhi is being 
| ken by: #Йег by the directorate of social welfare. The activities under- 
acm 15 directorate are mostly covered under the Children Act; 1960. А 
Aistitutions are bein g run by the Administration. Apart from this, 
| Чарт. е given by the Administration to voluntary organisations 
| chil Welfare and needing financial assistance. | 
i Je immense importance of child welfare, Delhi was in the 
AUI tit «uPlement the Children Act, 1960 which is considered to be an 
‘Protected 190 to look after and to reform the juvenile offender and the 
К and yd destitute child. Under this Act, separate institutions for 
aT al c ave been established to provide boarding and M 
Cation and vocational training with a view to rehabili 2: 
t for fee pol citizens. Two observation homes, one for ee b 
INStigy ale; are functioning as per the provisions of the i on ү 
"ons established under the Children Act along with the 


„ЕЕ 
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present strength are given below: 


Name of the Institution Nature of Services Rendered No.of 
‚0, 
Benefici, C 
aries h 
1. Observation Home for Boys Care of neglected delinquent boys pending 1 
I-Ferozshah Kotla, New disposal of their cases before the children's i : 
Delhi. court/child welfare board. 1 
2. Observation Home for Girls, Care of neglected delinquent girls Pending 3 | 
A-38, Kirti Nagar, New disposal of their cases before the children's b 
Delhi. court/child welfare board. b 
3. Children's Home for Boys, Ап institution providing care, treatment, 35 d 
Kingsway Camp, Delhi. education and vocational training in 
weaving, tailoring, welding, wiremen, fitter, а 
barber, domestic science and band playing, 
to neglected boys committed to its care. fi 
It has two village annexes with 25 to 50 d 
children in each where selected children d 
having special aptitude for education id 
are kept. They attend community schools 
and also participate in recreational and 8 
сег activities of the community. ; 
T 4. Children Home for Girls-I, Provides education and vocational training 118 i 
Tihar, New Delhi. in tailoring to neglected girls. 0 
5. Children Home for Girls-II, To provide free boarding lodging, medical, 1% Y 
A, 38-Kirti Nagar, New educational and recreational facilities to с 
Delhi. the inmates between the age group of 0-12 0 
j years. : er. d х 
6. Home for Mentally Retarded Provides specialised education training 10 
p Persons, Kasturba Niketan, сагрепіагу and occupational therapy. 
Lajpat Nagar, New Delhi. 4 i 
7. Home for Mentally Retarded Educable and trainable mentally retarded a 
Children (Girls) Annexue, Children are provided education and пад ln 
Бл Punjabi Bagh, New ing in tailoring by individualised assignmen d 
elhi. ie N ; 
8. Children Home (Beggars) Education and vocational гаа à 
Boys, Narela. tailoring and arts and drawing for 2и ы 
arrested with beggars and committe А \ 
the board. i Ii 
9. Children Home-II To provide free boarding,lodgins, ote d 
Kingsway Camp, Delhi, educational and recreational facilitie 15 th 
: inmates. t {0 ti 
| 10. Special School for Boys, Educational, training and каша it 
p. 1, Ferozshah Kotla, New delinquent boys committed to its 
Я ы Deli children's court. i " 
: ; ‘ng in the gi th 
i Besides; there are over 20 voluntary organisations working 


child welfare in Delhi. 
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FOSTER CARE AND OTHER SERVICES 


Foster care service is a relatively new development in the field of child 
has been recognised that the institution leaves a. stigma on the child if 

. institutionalised. Institution, howsoever good facilities they may have, 
ч E7 be a substitute for the family. Under the scheme, destitute, abandoned 
AGER children of tender age are placed under the care of foster parents 
mus the child welfare board. The families which receive the children to 
bring them up are given an assistance of Rs. 30 per month per child. The 
benefit of this scheme is that the emotional climate in the family assures a 
child that he is wanted and this gives the child a sense of belonging. The love 
and affection showered by the family fills the biggest void in their lives. 

With a view to stem the tide of juvenile delinquency two bureaus are 
functioning. They provide preventive services for children who exhibit pre- 
delinquency tendencies or pose behavioural problems. These bureaus work in 
close cooperation with the family, schoo] and community with a view to 
identify problem children and find solution by providing a healthy 
emotional and mental atmosphere. ] 

With the increased cost of living and gradual industrialisation in Delhi, 
ithas become necessary for a large number of women to work in industrial 
or semi-industrial undertakings to supplement the income of their family. 
When both husband and wife go for work; there is none to look after their 
children. For them, 11 (day-care)centres have been started in various localities 
NR Ata nominal charge, the children are provided care, food and medi- 

care Where necessary. 4 
К ок children belonging to criminal tribes and eee 
atd to m NS the unhealthy and pernicious environ mea eee E ee 
iir ае them good citizens through proper mental C M ished. The 
children of Ei io boys and одо одаи have ЧА lodging, educa- 
tion ang DM Institutions are provided free boarding M uem 
Pate in other dee: They attend ea es made purely on a 
Voluntary Ба community programmes. The admissio 
SIS. 
dum x the deaf and mute children, the Lady Noyce % 
the q e Tun. It has over 500 students. The idea 1$ 
S umb children so as to make them ue ee 
kind in "n ional training also and is the first hig 


It has facilities for 


care. It 


hool for the deaf and 

to give education to 
ting. It has facili- 
ondary scheol of 


Поп ox 
llis insti 19 training in various useful trades. At prese 
Th r "Шоп, is 60. 
ШК А to provide monetary assistance to those poor р 
Provide an Sed. their physically handicapped children po 4 
П©спуе to the physically handicapped childr 


rents who are 
hool and to 
n for their 


E 
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meritorious performance in studies, a scheme of stipends iS к 
implemented. i | © been 
With a view to segregate the children from their lepros 
and to save them from the onslaught of the disease, the Administratio 
set up three institutions, two for boys and one for girls, The childten ү 
homesare sent to community schools for education. These institutions pro hese 
facilities for their physical and mental growth. Intensive Medical care jg ia TR 
to each child. ven | bii 
A new home for selected destitute and unattached children, deprived of КО 
parental affection, has been started іп 1974-75. The aim of this scheme ig о | " 


give these children a homely and family like atmosphere which is essential — | a 
| the 


Y affected paren i 


for their development. The children will be given individual care and parental qd — 
affection which is not possible in big institutions. | s 

Nutritive food is provided to about one lakh children in 0-6 age group, | T 
The department is running 602 centres in slum areas where nutritive food is | Qu 
distributed daily free of cost. | 

'The integrated child development services project (ICDS) in Delhi was m 
launched in 1975 with the establishment of 100 anganwadies centres inthe | | 
Jama Masjid area. Subsequently, one more ICDS project was started in _ | T 
Mangolpuri and Sultanpuri resettlement colonies. Five more such projects К Chi 


are being started in the resettlement colonies during this year. About 9,166. | Aty 
nursing and pregnant mothers and 32,523 children are benefited under this | у, 
project. The scheme envisages a package of services to the 0-6 age group, ieu \ beg 
supplementary nutrition, health check up, immunisation, referral services, — 4. tion 
health and nutrition education to children, non-formal education to ® Af ig 
school children and functional literacy for adults. | itin 
] 
П 3p 
NS 
"hil 
Gujarat pn 
Ya 
; | ' cho 
Soe DEFENCE activities in Gujarat State cover a wide per: | 
~ services meant for the most deservin gsectors of our society, А jte those 
: ess, the destitute, neglected, exploited, handicapped, aged and s | uie 
‘Teleased from institutions, including discharged prisoners, cove? 
cts of the State. In a way social defence activities аге 9951916 
lety from the menacing influence of the evils of апі-500 " 


ni 
Tomote the welfare of the vulnerable sections of the con 
o such evil influences. To achieve this goal, the State Gu Г 
various measures, and implements various social Ie£ 
t 


i Еур eoe sail 
ection, education, training and rehabilitation a По йй 
€ delinquent children, the foresaken ano 
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ised women, the distressed and the deprived, physically handicapped, I 


el ТИШ! ee | 
It IH 
à DEMOGRAPHIC DATA ON CHILDREN MI 
Se 3 nm 
de | The Gujarat State was formed in 1960 after the bifurcation of the bigger 1 


em Ойша! Bombay State. The total population of the State as per the 197] 
ansus is 26.7 million of which 13.8 million are males and 12.9 million 


of males. Children in the age group 0-14 years are 11.5 million—boys 6.0 

10 milion and girls 5.5 million, i.e., about 42 per cent of the total population of. 

al T qe State. 

al Ж  Outofthe total population of the State 18.2 million live in rural areas and 
ihe others in the urban. From this we can infer that 50 per cent of the total 

P. | children population, i.e., 5.7 million reside in the rural areas of the State. 


S ^ Qu of the total population of the State 14 per cent belong to scheduled tribes. 
§0 1.7 million children belong to scheduled castes. Out of the total children 
5 population 20 to 21 per cent belong to scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. 
е For dealing with the problem of the destitute, delinquent, forlorn, and 
D controllable children, the Bombay Children Act, 1948 and the Saurashtra 
Children Act, 1956 have been made applicable to the whole of the State. 
| Atpresent there are 22 remand/observation homes, 6 certified/special schools 
ofwhich 2 are for girls. Over and above this 26 voluntary organisations have 
у been declared as fit person institutions under these Acts. As a part of celebra- 
lon of LYC, 1979, onc remand home under the Children Act will be established 
tthe tribal areas in 1979 and a provision of Rs. 0.07 lakhs has been made for 
| tin the current year. 
Besides the above statutory programme under the Children Act there are 
| cog ai organisations which have been recognised as orphanages. They 
| lite, 8a very vital role in upbringing, educating andrehabilitating orphan 
wit i in the State. The children are admitted in these institutions ao 
acm P order from the juvenile court. These children are provice 
| ор]. odging, medical and other facilities, free of cost. They also Шш 
| Primary е children. The Anathashram at Suena EUM 
Te Paid cam training college for orphan children. All these1 


| ate in-aid by the government. 

Шш; : Overnment also runs foundling homes. 
ception 9 Omes attached to the State homes at Surat, 
| Ш dia Dire at Surendranagar. Children of unmarried 
|. tang us On streets, in trains and in other public p 
le e | destitute are admitted in these foundling hom 
= All the vq OUP O to 6 years 
| ae агу institutions working for the welfare of idea 
4 Suc Nue licence under the Licencing Act; 1956. At P e gt 

‘futions working in the State. Out of these, 35 ins e 


At present there are 3 
Vadodara and at the 
mothers, children 
Jaces and who are 
es. They should 
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working for the rehabilitation and welfare of children. For their ded 
these institutions are paid building and equipment grants. 

To cater to the needs of orphan children, 17 voluntary Organis 
the State have taken up the Government of India scheme of welfare of à. 
tute children. Under this scheme, 33 cottages, each of 25 children, haye ial 
established and 825 children have been covered under this scheme, Де i» 
of the IYC one cottage type of home for destitute children will be established 
in tribal areas and Rs. 0.50 lakhs have been provided for it, 


ШҮ 


ations in 


WELFARE OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Various activities for the education, training and rehabilitation of phys 
cally handicapped children are carried out by the State Government and 
voluntary organisations. At present there are in all 55 institutions for this 
purpose. Out of them, 9 are run by the Goverament and 46 by voluntary 
organisations; the details of which are as follows: 


Sr. Category of Institution No. Total no. of beneficis 
No. aan ries 1977-18 
Govt. Vol. 

1. Institutions for blind children 3 18 | 864 
2. Institutions for deaf and dumb children 2 17 1,495 
3. Institutions for orthopaedically handi- 2 4 46 
capped children 90 
4. Homes for mentally retarded children 2 7 12 
Total 9 46 355 


e free lodging 
nal trainin: 
g, carp 


A majority of these institutions are residential and they provid 
and boarding facilities, in addition to free education and vocatio 
Most of these institutions impart training in crafts such as tailorin , 
їагу, weaving, printing, cane work, etc. The Tata Agricultural d 
Training Centre for the Blind at Phansa (Dist. Valsad) imparts “nici 
agriculture, horticulture, gardening, dairy-farming, poultry-far ndari 
Physically handicapped children are given primary education A astra 
МП in these institutions. The secondary school for the blind ^ uc y 
(Ahmedabad) and at Sabarmati (Ahmedabad) are imparting © 
to SSC level. фа, К 

The scheme of integrated education for the physically Пан РИШ) E 
being implemented in the State since 1963. Vividlaxi уїдуата inte | 
(Dist. Banaskantha) which is a normal school has undertake? = p" 
education programme for blind children since 1963. At pe 
children are taking benefit of this scheme. 

The municipal corporations of Baroda and Surat are ot 
dumb schools as part of the normal schools, Th¢ фы 
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yicipate in ошон activities like games, crafts, etc., with the normal 
icon. Other special subjects such as speech therapy and audio-visual 
| raining are given by special teachers. At present about 60 children are taking 
| avantage of this scheme. | | | 
The orthopaedically handicapped children attend the special classes in 
(ir own institutions and for other subjects they attend the normal schools, 
| thus they have been fully integrated with the normal children. 


NON-INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMMES 


The directorate of social defence has undertaken various non-institutional 
| programmes for child welfare, women welfare, youthful offenders, etc. 
| Slum areas are the brecding places of delinquency. With a view to provide 
| recreational and psychological help and to inculcate the quality of leadership 
| among the children residing in the slum areas, the department has imple- 
| mented a scheme of juvenile guidance centres thrqugh voluntary organisations 
ongrant-in-aid basis. At present there are 16 juvenile guidance centres in 
different parts of the State. In the city of Ahmedabad a pilot project with three 
sub-centres for the prevention of juvenile beggary and delinquency has 
| also been started in the slum areas of Naroda, Rakhial and Asarwa (Ahmeda- 
| E Mn Hu project the children are provided with recreational facilities 
М ү training and case-work services by the community organisers. 
^ r nearly 3,000 children are taking benefit of this project. 
" SE of observance of the ТҮС, the department has taken up a scheme 
м nent of children's centres for the all round development of 


Child : : ) Op 
ind S. After the establishment of the industrial estates at district level, 
| Ustrialisatior 


== 


00 Quarters t à has spread even to rural areas. The district and taluk head- 
ning: facilities me ce facing the problem of over-crowding; insufficient housing 
E district } ack of sanitation, etc., leading to juvenile delinquency. Such small 
Ш 


ev à $ 
ШҮ : towns are also in need of children's centres for the proper and: 
T owth of children. With this in view the department has formulated 


E ар establishing 100 children's centres in the State. The scheme has 
o With UN by the State Government on a pilot basis during 1979-80 
a ч been n of 10 children's centres and a. provision of Rs. 0.50 lakhs 
Khay 
dis “ate SS to provide near family atmosphere to the orphan children the 
P ai 3 pi peated the Centrally sponsored scheme of foster care services 
st! pat Sta е P in the cities of Ahmedabad and Vadodara, through the 
ji^ “Dhan c i шы and After Care Association. It is intended to cover 
tke Scheme of 2 under this scheme during 1979-80. : 
йй d w Dunder Ed anting scholarships to destitute children has also been 
i ee 16 plan programmes, During 1978-79, 12 destitute children 


| lon, "efiteq 
he Vestiti Е P Ч Scholarships to the tune of Rs. 16,500 have been granted 
Children for furtherance of their technical and higher studies, 
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THE CHILD MARRIAGE PREVENTION WORK 


The Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1929 has been made a 
whole of the State with the appointment of the child mar 
officers at Ahmedabad and Vadodara cities. 

Subsequently when the work under the Child Marriage Restraint Act Ж 
momentum 4 more child marriage prevention officers each at district dd | 
quarters, viz., Junagadh, Bhavnagar; Rajkot and Surat, were appointed E i 

During 1978-79, 874 cases were received under the Act. Out of these, li | 
child marriages were prevented and 45 cases were filed in the court, 380 cases | 
were entrusted to the police for inquiry and for filing cases under this Act, 


Pplicable to th 
паре Prevention 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND OTHER AID TO PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


The State Government awards scholarships to physically handicapped 
students up to standard УШ to those who have ohtained at least 40 percet J 
marks at their last annual examination. 

The details of scholarships sanctioned during the year 1978-79 area | 
under: i 


Blind 21; Deaf and Dumb 91; Orth. Handi. 825; Total 937. 
Total amount of scholarships granted: Rs. 2,74,600. 


The Government of India scholarships to the physically handicap 
children is forwarded from standard IX onwards through this dirs | 
The details of Government of India scholarships for the year 1978-7 a 
under: 


Blind 80; Deaf and Dumb 14; Ortho. Handi. 765; Total 85, 
Total amount of scholarships granted: Rs. 5,49,545. 


The Scheme of giving financial assistance to physically uet 
Б children of weaker sections of the society for purchase of a it 
| tricycles, hearing aids, etc. is in force in the State since 1 appi 
1 assistance upto Rs, 300 used to be given as per the income 0 010 > 
Тһе Tate of financial assistance has been enhanced from Rs: se duriter 
with effect from April 1978. The details of prosthetic aids 
1978-79 are as under: 


Blind 9: Deaf and Dumb 3; Orth. Handi. 38; Total 50: 
Total amout of financial aids: Rs. 38,200. 


with ' 
giu A 
7 m 51 


. p 
Thus the directorate has taken up institutional we 5 


prog i titl 

Ic Stammes for the welf. а 1 twor of m 
are of with a ne 

over the St es the children, 
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(erala fi 


s | -ERALA IS one among the very few States in India to take up social wel- || 
E areand social security schemes from a very early date. Till 1975, these | 

2 ere being undertaken by a number of departments like prisons, 
A separate department of social welfare was formed in this State Hi 
76 with a view to coordinating all the welfare schemes for women ili 


he handicapped, the destitutes, etc. Realising the importance 


Act got | ШҮШӨ$ Ww 
t head. | шеше, etc. 
d. А йг 1975- 
se, 14 dchildren, t 


Ocas [шй care as the initial step in building up human resources, the | 
Ad, Т Government is giving the highest priority to child development HE 

| programmes. : |! 
Ер The various child welfare schemes implemented by Government for the IH 


ше of children are outlined below. | 
api | Ithas been estimated that 40 per cent of the children in the age group of i 
erent | Wyearsare suffering from the hazards of malnutrition in the form of protein, (18 
Шоу and vitamin deficiency. In order to combat this problem, a special 
as іол programme (SNP) was started in 1971 as a Central scheme in the 
Fourth Plan. The programme now covers 225 thousand beneficiaries. These 
haficaries are given supplementary food through 1,125 feeding centres 
ped in selected areas. The annual expenditure on the programme comes 
Rs, 125 crores. Action is in progress to cover 25,000 beneficiaries more 
appt, “Hing the Iv C, 
5 E addition to SNP which is implemented with indigenous food and native 
ares fom a the department of social welfare is making use of food шо 
| mod Food Programme (WEP). The food assistance Me. 
mothers 200. forfeeding pre-school children and pregnant an 
E 0 thousand beneficiaries are covered. EM ||| 
Чарс, stated child development service scheme ae dE es 
app } "tt ang Be of services, essential for the physical growth, intel ectual¢ 3 
inl fuion p “motional well being of the children. The service includes immuni 
ancl | than check-up, referral services, supplementary nutrition, or 
ш! Жы. 20d health and nutrition education. The major beneficiaries өг 
А Te the Pre-school children and the pregnant and nursing mothers, 


эш ае Women ; unctional 
шо шу Io ‘Nin the age group 15-44 are also covered under the fi 
| gtamme. 


ese ll 
| еге department of social welfare, there are four Сега y 


? State sector ICDS projects. They аге: 


S 
f Rural Centrally sponsored. 


"Mntoddy у — Tribal 
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(i) Trivandrum 1 
(ii) Calicut (Urban) State sector | r 
bu 


Preparatory work in respect of three ICDS projects allotted to this | 
to be started in the [YC is in progress. {0 this Sta [о 

А proposal for starting two State sector projects is Under the ay m 
consideration of government. € Ql | 

Day-care centres are started in selected backward are 
occupied by fishermen, coir workers, agricultural laboure 
are no voluntary organisations in the field. 

At present there are 20 day-care centres where children are given suppl | a 
mentary food, periodical medical check-up and pre-school education Ty | 


as, predominan | 
TS, etc., еге |. 


cost of maintaining one day-care centre is approximately Rs. 15,000 рд | E 
annum. Ten more day-care centres are proposed to be started during thelYt. | a 
It is also proposed to start 10 more centres every year. | at 

Pre-school or nursery education, though veryimportant, is now conduct J| E 


by voluntary organisations. There are a few institutions maintained by mje || of 
organisations for the benefit of well to do sections. But the шару | 
nursery schools, balwadis, etc., are run by mahila samajams, etc., under par | T 
economic conditions. Therefore, financial assistance is given to them for thè gm 
purchase of play materials, other equipments, etc. 


P IK 
During 1979-80, it is proposed to give a nominal assistance of ie | | 
p.m. each to 100 institutions, which satisfy the minimum standards peer" ү 
| by the government. шЁ | 
| The policy now followed in pre-school education is to assist ай we n 
voluntary organisations to start such institutions Wherever pos 
this end in view financial assistance will be given to 40 voluntary} m; 
tions for starting creches in the unorganised sectors. — f 9810 | h 
For the care, protection, maintenance and rehabilitation We ү“ 
children; there are about 350 orphanages and other charitable ы Т a 
State. These institutions are aided by the State Government. р |: idt т 
of Rs. 30 p.m. is being paid to about 30,000 orphan and de *] | 
| these institutions. The per capita grant is proposed to teen by 
| during this year. super | 
| As per the Orphanages and Other Charitable Homes ү quisi 
Control) Act 1960, а board of control of orphanages үт ise nett | 
The main function of the board is to control and Sof ria int | 
matters relating to the management of orphanages 800 ^7. «ial 5^ an 
Under the auspices of the board a monthly maga? 


published, КО 
үш a view to giving care and special training 7 E 
children in the age-group of 5 to 14 years, the gover ome iges 
ы at Trivandrum and another at Calicut. There ate E icis ^ 
ating 60 children in these institutions. A child guidance : 
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К home for the mentally deficient children; Trivandrum. Besides, 
Ш seven homes for the retarded children under private management 
the government. 

There are УО homes for disabled children under the department, one at 
| ошол and the other at Trichur for providing care and protection to physically 
|. iavdicapped children of both sex up to the age of 14. 
| The children’s home at Mavelikara is meant for the care, protection and 
| shabilitation of healthy children of lepers. Other children of either sex below 


the age of 6 are also admitted. 
There are two institutions meant to provide shelter to destitute and 


| rayed boys within the age group of 7-16. 
Social defence measures cover care, protection and treatment of neglected, 
| delinquent; uncontrollable and victimised children; probationers; control 
ad eradication of beggary; programmes of moral and social hygiene and 
“| aftercare services. Probation is an universally accepted effective and scientific 
| method of prevention of crime and delinquency. There are 28 probation 
| fiers working under three regional assistant directors and the joint director 
| ofsocial welfare is the chief probation superintendent. 3 
| Under the composite programme for women and children (CPWC) 3 
| gants are given for running balwadis and for conducting immunisation, d 
| № check-up, etc., through a network of mahila mandals. Besides, the ч 
| ee includes nutrition education through mahila mandals, strengthen- 
б ногу machinery for women's programme, demonstration of 
| v {у Тапшез, training of women workers, etc. — ' А 
кше] ү nder the mid-day meal programme for school going children, about 1. 
Je Ш , A are given mid-day meals utilising the food articles from CARE. 
orga | cim Surveys and studies have revealed that malnutrition is one of the 
‘st | » " ae responsible for the high mortality and ДЫШ ER 
| И etes istributed to malnourished children through the 


А : ER : 
Mio Project under the department of paediatrics, medical EN 
"Um, for providing nutrition; immunisation and health check-up 


‘to the t 3 
Starte ш of the urban slums and coastal areas of Тиш ы x 2; 
bY the Se М funds for the implementation of the роо s | 


ROLE OF VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS 


Voly С У А 
ntar 5 2 arkable ice 
sli Sd organisations in this State are doing remarkable ae K 
"cation, health, nutrition, recreation, etc. Tu QE E d 
"ils. 


ltres; nur 
S; nursery schools; day-care centres, balwacs 


€ State à | 
BEN B. Social welfare advisory board is runi 
E . es, Similarly, the State branch ОЁ 
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Welfare undertakes programmes like holiday camps for 
tion, opening of day-care centres, creches, etc. There are three bane 
training institutes under the State Council of Child Welfare. i asevika 
of the BST course covers subjects in school education, nutrition. ШП 
| social work, etc. The services of these training institutes are being Ninh eh | 
training the anganwadi workers of the various ICDS projects toil 
Central and the State sectors. In the 
Of the various services rendered by various dep 
| organisations, the most important are the supple 
the pre-school education. The government has provided an amount of Rs? 
crores in the annual budget for 1979-80 for providing at least One meal a day 
to the remaining children who are not covered by any of the programmes 
| mentioned above. 
| Pre-school education is included аз опе ofthe main componentsoftheICDS 
scheme. In the State the agencies involved in pre-school education are govern- 
{ ment departments and voluntary organisations like State branches of the All 
j j India associations like the Indian Council of Child Welfare, the BSS, the } 
| Central Social Welfare Advisory Board, etc. The question of rationalisingthe | 
| whole system of pre-school education was discussed in the last meeting of 
l the State board for children and the State level coordination committees 
f on social welfare. Accordingly it is proposed to constitute a board of control 
у of nursery education and child care services by a legislation and this is under 
the active consideration of the government. 


artments and Volunta 
mentary nutrition any | Б 


Madhya Pradesh 


Mama PRADESH with its area of 443 thousand sq. km. gu 
cally ranks first among the States in the country. Total child ро? of 
(0-14) of 1.82 million constitutes 44 per cent of the total ДОДО of tt 
State. Madhya Pradesh shares 7.9 per cent of the child pope "E 
Country. Of the total child population 40 per cent children ea у 
© group. Boys outnumber girls as they share 51 per cent in the А. 
pe cent children live іп towns and cities. Children’s share in 


thew 


a ТІС d 
ў Per cent and 88 per cent of them are found engaged [7 i 
A fice, РУ eit 


the 1971 child population. 
uth rate (SRS estimates) per 1000 DoD 
hat ofthe urban at 32.6 per! 15 


igher 


| 199 ere are 462 


| erni f 
| ге, T ty homes 555 family welfare planning centres 
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also higher in rural areas (19.8) as compared to the urban (1 1.1). 

i “n Madhya Pradesh о of every 1,000 babies born alive; 159 in the rural 
qi 13 in the urban sector de in the first year of life. Infant mortality rate is 
sioner in children below 5 years of age. Expectancy of life at birth is estimated 
41 53.1 for males and 51.9 for females. ) 

The basic needs of children are nutrition, health care, ed ucation, recreation 
gd welfare services. Major problems faced by the children are lack of protec- 
lion, malnutrition, deficiency; diseases and lack of health education, There 
intensive illiteracy in rural areas. Out of 100 females in villages 84 are 
iliterate. The enrolment ratio in the 6-11 age group stands at 62 per cent; 
jncase of 11-14 at 26 per cent; and 17 per cent in the 14-17 age group. It 
dearly indicates that most of the children of school going age do not attend 
schools. They are used as cheap manpower for agriculture and allied activities. 
Among the non-enrolled children the largest group is that of girls. Madhya 
Pradesh is one of the States where the problem of dropouts is most alarming. 
Nearly 66 per cent of children drop out between class I-V. 

Recreation facilities are not adequate in the State. Similarly care facilities 
lke creches, day-care centres and child guidance clinics are very few. There 
Spaucity of welfare services for destitutes, handicapped and socially 


delinquent children and also for normal children of weaker section of the 
society, 


CHILDREN SERVICES—A REVIEW 


gen and Health: Special nutrition programme is being implemented 
ate E. page, welfare department in 19 towns of the State, of which 12 towns 
FP) Ta under the programme assisted by the World Food Programme 
distributed ee 200 thousand children are benefited. Nutritional food is 
{Ба о children of 0-6 age group and expectant and lactating mothers. 
“reas this programme is conducted by the tribal welfare department 
benefited 412 centres. About 700 thousand children and mothers are 


I 
At E areas applied nutrition programme (ANP) is being implemented. 
by the dey Am of 458 development blocks 155 are covered. ANP is supervised 
г Throng, 1614 department in the State. $ 
БА1СБ$ Projects integrated services are provided to children. There 
resent nial, 1 urban and 4 tribal projects during this financial year. At 
Only two are working. , 


Primary health centres, 537 dispensaries, 670 hospitals, 


and 3,049 sub- 


* Sta ` number of ayurvedic/homoeopathic and unani hospitals is 1 107. 
"лат health department has been implementing an aa 
cover p panded programme of immunisation’ since Octopi i : 

* maximum number of villages by adding 10 per cent маво 
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every year. By 1990 it is expected that every child born will be Protect 
all preventible and communicable diseases within first year of " i 
immunisation programme is taken up to cover all children in 6-8 а н chool 
Services of paediatrics and dental surgeons are being extended upto ү 
level. Anti-natal and post-natal clinics are also run in every health inm 
throughout the State. Efforts are being made to educate rural masses to d 
the services of trained dais for maternal care. Distribution of ES 
tablets and D drops is arranged in every health centre. 
Education: A network of educational facilities has been provided by wy 
| of openingalarge number of primary and middle schools. At present there ate 
50,296 primary and 8,681 middle schools of the education department and 
9,156 primary and 1,511 middle schools of the tribal welfare department, The 
State is going to provide schools within easy walkable distance of the bene. 
ficiaries. Special type of schools will be started for tribal children. Effortsare 
| being taken to eliminate stagnation also. 
| Welfare Services: State social welfare department is assisting about 30. | 


from j | 


] voluntary organisations through grant-in-aid for balwadies in rural andurba | 
areas for the children in 3-6 age group. Institutions established by the depart: | 

| ment itself include 8 balwadies, 1 orphanage, 2 cottages for foster care to 

| orphan children, 9 schools for physically handicapped children and senis 


desired under the Children Act in 31 out of 45 districts. In addition, there a 
7 homes for healthy children of leprosy patients. Financial assistance for 
artificial limbs and scholarships to nearly 500 students are also provided. m 
orthopaedically handicapped children, the department has established IN? 
homes which provide treatment and other facilities. 


PROBLEMS OF IMPLEMENTATION 


А d poverili 
In Madhya Pradesh child welfare services are administered Ti esc 


departments of the State Government including public hea mud 
tribal and harijan welfare, social welfare and development dep ШИТ 
State level all these have their State directorates and agencies ât o 
district, block and village level. 
. From the review of existing child welfare services and ATi adeq 
= Children given earlier, it is clear that the present availability is 20 ous depi 
. Muchisto be done, IYC has provided a good opportunity us 
ments to make their own assessment. various 
The basic problem is finance. It results in curtailment of p: Л 
rammes intended for the development of children. реш 
Slimited. For example, the special nutrition p dr 
children of slum and poor localities in 19 towns Үр 
gein terms of beneficiaries as well as towns more Г 
ies of destitutes as well as physically E 
ended to the maximum, Existing 17 


eds of 
and actual ne ale 


Tom 
hool 
0р, 
trict 
tion 
Avail 
nA 


300 
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aber of scholarships increased, but lack of funds does not 


or dand the nun 
jo it, Voluntary agencies are not much active. They too depend on 


ent grants. 
oint that people do not avail of facilities existing for their 


a. For example, in à village even where school exists, cultivators do not 
end their wards to schools. This is а common problem in rural and 
ks of the State. Also, the spirit of selflessness and dedication for 
is losing its place in society in general, especially in workers in 
anisations and government institutions. 


childre 
sa rule 5 


social service 
voluntary Org 


Oo 


Maharashtra 


HE YEAR 1979 is being observed as the International Year of the 
Child (ТҮС). The State Government has set up a State level IYC com- 
er the chairmanship of the Minister for Social Welfare for 
Ile e and implementing various programmes for children. Accordingly 
D ise ds has decided to take up certain programmes, ¢.g., (a) providing 
population ee to needy children in a few selected villages, having a 
E edi ess than 500, in every district; (b) providing education, 
stlorslike "ms care, etc., to the urban children working in unorganised 
tle; and (c) s i making industry, hotels and restaurants, construction industry, 
items to M 1 ane programme for destitute children under the above 
üne, Nagpur ^ 9 children from six major cities in the State, YIZ» Bombay, 
Similarly re; urangabad, Kolhapur and Sholapur. 
sioners д regional ТҮС committees under the chairmans 
e also be 
Provision of сор 
Me schemes > Rs. 8.10 lakhs has been made 
ie Maha. or needy children during 1979-80. i А 
td chia Welf. ashtra State social welfare advisory board is running 36 family 
the Sta oq аге centres and 7 welfare extension projects in the rural areas of 
a Sand ones were taken charge of by the State por 
| board on ac, 6. The government pays 100 per cent gehe ded 
uem nder гео of these projects and they are manage y ed 
ig ithe ic eee control and supervision by the deto Bw 
my ten an 3 2u$ overage of beneficiaries under the 36 Eus WES 
роо The coverage under ШО и чак 
C ex children and 630 women. The government pays grant-in-at 


hip of the commis- 


for implementation of the 


The “nt of Rs 30toR the State board. 
ute Problems у; о Rs. 33 lakhs per annum to КЕ se сас 
sthe oz US Of the physica icapped covering the blind, the ae 

© cripp] physically handicappe E infirm, etc., are 


ed, the mentally retarded, the aged 
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/ receiving much closer attention at the hands of the State Governm 
broad nature of these programmes covers activities such as Sec 
for handicapped children, sheltered workshops, award of schon 
supply of artificial limbs, financial aid for self-employment, RERUM 
gramme of teachers for special schools, etc. 8 ро. 

The government is running 13 such schools/institutions jn the 
the physically handicapped, out of which 4 are for the blind, 3 for 
mute and 3 for the orthopaedically handicapped. In addition, the Sovernmen 
has started 3 multipurpose group complexes for the physically handicap 
children at Ambejogai (dist. Beed), Sholapur and Wardha and the fourth 
multipurpose complex has been sanctioned (1978-79) at Jalgaon, These 4 
complexes provide education, shelter, food, medical care, etc., for 400 physi 
cally handicapped children of different categories under one roof The 
expenditure being incurred on these complexes comes to Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 lakhs 
per annum. : | 

The major part of education and training programme for the physically | 
handicapped is being handled by voluntary organisations for which th | 
government provides necessary grant-in-aid at specified rates. 

Voluntary institutions are running 51 special schools for the blind, tle 
deaf-mute; the orthopaedically handicapped and the mentally retarded. | 
During 1978-79 the rates of capitation grant in respect of the students residing 
in the hostels attached to the schools for the physically handicapped have bet | 
increased from Rs. 45 to Rs. 60 per inmate per month. Voluntary institutions 
arc also maintaining 15 workshops for various types of physically handicapp® 3 
persons. The total number of children in these schools is 3,320 andi 3 
number of trainees in the workshops is 600. a 

The proposed expenditure likely to be incurred in 1979-80 on the | E 
rammes for the physically handicapped run by the State Go ш). 
voluntary institutions is Rs. 79 lakhs (non-plan) and Rs. 92 lakhs (P 


State for 
the deaf. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


of orphans h 


The children who need care and protection comprise 
destitute, neglected and victimised children, with behavioural 1 
youthful offenders. In Maharashtra, these children are covere m 
Bombay Children Act, 1948, The institutions under the Act, "°° if 
homes (remand homes), classifying centres, approved conti "db 
Schools) and approved institutions (fit person institutions) 5 к 
‘Decessary services for the care, protection, treatment, training ^^. 
Поп of such children. The Bombay Children Act, 1948 has 9°. 
7/9 and the amended Act has enhanced the admission 28e lim 

Is from 16 to 18 years and the detention age limit from a 
s enabled a coverage of a larger number of gitls forge 
during their sensitive period of adolescence: 
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BACKWARD CLASS WELFARE 


5 The 

КО is intended for t 

ships The programme is Intended for the scheduled castes; scheduled tribes 
M denotified tribes and nomadic tribes. The programme regarding educational 


concessions tO such classes include: (a) exemption fro 


e - m payment of tuiti 
(c for and examination fees and award of scholarships; (b) o ШОН 


pening of government 


deat. | hostels for boys and girls; and (c) payment of grant-in-aid to voluntar | 
me agencies for running hostels for students belonging to backward classes z \ 
[Г | | 
od TRIBAL WELFARE I 
ese 4 | | 
physi This is an important programme implemented by the directorate of tribal | 


The welfare. Under this programme, ashram schools with attached hostels and 
his | talwadis are being opened on the basis of one school for а population of 
about 6,000 to 7,000. This special programme, named ‘area development 
approach-opening of ashram shala complexes’ envisages selection of a 
compact area covering an average population ranging between 6,000 to 7,000 
" p an area of 8 to 10 km. to cater to the educational need of the tribal 
al E x P Ше interior and tribal areas. А provision of Rs. 4.77 crores has 
m M e S ше current year's budget on this scheme. About 22,000 tribal 
Ул ": SH are taking education in these Schools. 

tion ec, ent hostels for scheduled tribe girls are being run by the 
poet) Бр; 4.34 che udget provision proposed for these hostels for 1979-80 
(| _ There are 148 ashram schools for scheduled tribes run by voluntary agen- 
ts. These are auem S or sche Ше ribes run by y E^ 
expenditure on Ў SC 10015 and are paid grant-in-aid at 90 per cent of the 
iS been made d oved items of expenditure. A provision of Rs. 1.60 crores 
Schools, Abou in the budget 1979-80 for payment of grant-in-aid to the above 


ashram ise 20,000 to 21,000 children are taking education in these aided 


ically 
h the 


pros | 
tand | 
plan) ' 


he 
i MID-DAY MEALS 
T. The schoo} feedi Е g 
n Soup o ceding programme for primary. school children in the age 
al 


l Was introduced in the State in 1968-69. The object of the 


орга 

; fied Į j 

E mum ce to combat malnutrition in school children and to ensure 

uw ations is endance in the schools in the rural areas. In this programme, 

ji | sal State on are also given to remove the nutritional deficiencies. This is 
3 3 9 . . * 

| D Eo verament 6 programme and the entire expenditure is borne by the 


f T Шїпр t а 
ath CARES Fourth Plan 225,000 beneficiaries were covered in four districts 


0 
ae dis E assistance (Thane, Pune, Nagpur and Aurangabad). The 
P o Was ened its food assistance and the committed level of bene- 
Dünued with local indigenous food material upto 1974-75. 
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This programme was expanded under the minimum needs Programme in " 
Fifth Plan and the yearly coverage with indigenous food material Under th 
Plan is: 1974-75, 55,000; 1975-76, 27,500; 1976-77, 11,000; Ima 
12,800; and 1978-79, 12,800. Over and above this coverage, under the 7) 
2 point programme’ of the present State Government the programme has been 
extended to all tribal and DPAP affected areas of 13 districts for a COVerage 
of 539,926 beneficiaries during 1978-79. All the 785,926 beneficiaries Under 
plan and non-plan were covered with *paushtic ahar' manufactured by the 
Maharashtra Small Scale Industries Development Corporation (MSSIDQ) 
Bombay. The MSSIDC was the sole agency for supply of nutritious food 
during 1978-79. Units of the educated unemployed were created by MSSIDC 
at each district and they were supplying the ‘paushtic ahar’ to the respective 
districts. Each beneficiary is given a ration of 100 gm. ‘paushtic ahar’ and the 
cost is 30 paise per ration of 100 gm. per day. The nutritive value in 100gm. 
ration is 350 to 400 calories, 12 gm. of proteins and vitamins. The feedings |p, 
for 20 days ina month, 200 days in a year. The life of ‘paushtic ahar’ ist. d gig 


days, if properly stored. - | tek 
This is a district level scheme for which the concerned district planning E 
| and development councils are providing funds. E dat 


| During 1979-80, the CARE is donating food material for this programm] gy 

| It is proposed to cover 200,000 beneficiaries with САКЕ material anda | ар 
ready made food called ‘sukhada’ will be given under this plan in e n 
areas. In addition, 41,550 beneficiaries will be covered in tribal areas T - 9o 
indigenous food (plan programme) along with 785,926 beneficiaries (10 
plan). 

| It is also proposed to cover a total of about 3 million benefi 

Ie end of the Sixth Plan. This will be against the total primary 8 

| of 5.5 million in Maharashtra. 


ciaries by the] 
hool children i 


Ry EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


In Maharashtra, education is compulsory for children A 
14. Since independence, the State Government has made cone? 


n 
: Я choo 
achieve 100 per cent enrolment and retention of the аа opt 
age. For the purpose, about 48,000 primary p available P. 


sponse 
1 


ү ^ а 
! | itis aimed at achlo 
d While formulating the Sixth Plan and it is aimed © perio 


Rn 
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the | Meghalaya 


% | ance ITS inception, the department of social welfare has taken up 
5 many schemes especially the child welfare schemes. Prior to 1974-75 
зв | he department was attached to the education department. During that 
| period, grants-in-aid were given to voluntary organisations for social welfare 
the | activities, grants-in-aid to the physically handicapped and scholarships for the 
УС), tlinds and the physically handicapped. The department was detached from 
€ | meeducation department in 1974 as the volume of work and public demand 
De | were increasing year after year. During that period onward, the department 
le | tas started implementing many other schemes especially the child welfare 
the ^ | schemes. Such schemes are: 
gm. | The special nutrition programme (SNP) in urban areas provides a package 


B dservices such as supplementary nutrition, immunisation, health check-up, 
o3 | distribution of multi-vitamins and other necessary medicines to children 
fi | below 6 years besides nursing and expectant mothers. The programme is 
&«euted by the department in all the district headquarters of the State, Up-to 
4 date there are 59 SNP centres with 11,800 beneficiaries (i.e., children below 
"m Ж sx years of age are 8,850 and nursing and expectant mothers are 2,950) 4 
po 229. s 
m A similar scheme, viz., the integrated child development services scheme is 


nor oed by the Government of India. The scheme provides integrated 
\ n to children below 6 years. Since the mother has а Кеу role in the 
de | M Psychological and social development of the child, nursing and 
йа | к. mothers have been brought under the scheme. The delivery of 
immunis s the child, nursing and expectant mothers is health check-up, 
са ke Supplementary nutrition, referral services, health and nutrition om 
ee non formal pre-school education in an integrated Br 
Ns being implemented in the rural areas only of Songsak bloc 


610 De s Garo Hills District and Mylliem block in the Fast Khasi Hills 
50 | боото Another project at the Thadlaskein block in the Jaintia Hills District 
3l 7 i be Implemented in 1979-80. The work is now under progress. 
ү 


adi centres in the existing two projects are 50 in each ШО | 
k, in addition to the 50 centres there аге 53 sub-feeding eic ; 
= lock also in addition to the 50 centres, another 50 anganwadr 
"оого ig S oing to be implemented as soon as the training of angan 
к Ompleted 1 
еро Pieted. PEE P Msi ng 
a ception number of beneficiaries in the above two projects ШС th 
SKej аге 20,000. The number of beneficiaries in 


lios 


In bloc 


© health k is not yet identified. The identificat 
a 


st mber 
aff and other staff are in position. The num 


n conna oor ding to the pattern the f 
ete : р : he n 
E ction with the celebration of the IYC and 
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for children, some programmes have been taken up and some аге 
to be taken up. The following are the programmes: Proposed 

(i) Many of the pre-primary schools run by the voluntar 
are poor and ill-equipped. As such, it is proposed to continue 
distribution of teaching aids to these schools. So far 58 prea 
schools have received teaching aids from the department Pe 
1976-78. 8 

(ii) One balbhavan in Shillong has been set up in 1979 through the 
voluntary women organisations. Grant-in-aid to start the balbhayan 
was given and it will be reviewed every year. | 

(iii) Three creches/day-care centres to be entrusted to voluntary women 
organisations are going to be set up very shortly during 1979-80, 

(iv) A remand home as a short stay home for the undertrial juvenil 
delinquents is also proposed to be established as soon as possible, 
At the moment the department is facing accommodation problem | 

since such home requires a good building, other staff quarters anda 
sizeable campus with good fencing. 

(v) One correctional home for the undertrial juvenile delinquents was 
sanctioned during 1976. But due to accommodation problem and | 
other problems like water supply, etc., the scheme is kept in abeyance - 
until proper accommodation is arranged. 


y Organisation: 


Scholarships for the physically handicapped are continued every i dd 
So far 109 children have received scholarships under the scheme for the n3 

| three years. 
( There are some orphanages in the State out of which 6 ar 
in-aid from the Government of India through the social we es be 
since the last three years. It is proposed that more of these opi 
covered under the scheme and fund for the purpose has also been И A 
in 1979-80. The additional number of these children’s homes depends “n i 


e receiving grait 
fare departmen 


extent of funds available and on the grant-in-aid to be NT desl! 
Government of India. However, effort is being made to cove! E 
children under the scheme. p 


M 
LATION of Nagaland according to the 1971 cen? 


| the 0-14 age-group constitute about 3 
State. About 135,038 children 11 


("т 


| td ` Unis, 1 + 1 
a Kation AUOD, health check-up, referral services, nutri 
ү Meta and ? 
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yutrition In Nagaland even though malnutrition among children is not 
А problem, there are many children in the rural areas found to n 
fering from mild eni Е. маша This is mainly due to lack of 
quate sanitation and balanced diet. In order to combat this problem, 
especial nutrition programme (SNP) was launched in 1970-71. At present 
here are 408 feeding centres in operation which include 100 feeding centres 
under the 2 ICDS pro jects in the State. Upto now the SNP has covered about 
s) thousand beneficiaries. 

"In view of the needs of rural children. it is proposed to expand the SNP 
{uring the Sixth Plan period, and accordingly Rs. 1.25 crores has been allo- 
ated for the opening of 406 new feeding centres which willcoverabout 44 
thousand beneficiaries. During 1979-80 Rs. 17 lakhs is proposed to be 
sent under the programme for opening 142 new feeding centres covering 
about 17 thousand beneficiaries. 

Recreation: Recreational facilities for children in rural areas of Nagaland 
aepoor. In order to let them meaningfully utilise their energies and leisure, 
povision of adequate recreational facilities is essential. Upto to now the 
Sate social welfare department has set up 13 recreation centres for rural 
thildren. In these centres recreational facilities, such as sliding-chute, swing, 
esaw, badminton, carrom, children’s books, etc., are provided by the de- 
partment, A social worker is appointed by the department in each centre for 
е recreational activities. At present the total coverage of Бепейсїа- 
a он 1,300. In order to give more coverage under this programme, 

OMM to set up 20 new recreation centres during the Sixth Plan period. 

ds Кост Welfare: There аге many destitute children іп Nagaland but 
them. Dy not sufficient voluntary organisations to render welfare services to 
бап; ШШЕ 1978-79 the department sanctioned grant-in-aid to 8 voluntary 
‘ations dealing with the welfare of children and the physically handi- 
ntis зо, a sum of Rs. 0.40 lakhs is proposed to be Pa 2 ee 
агер, © some new voluntary organisations working for the we 
| . 
i eo UAE first ICDS project in the State was set up during pee 
Bering а 1&-Kuki block under which there are 55 anganwadi cen 
le Mon E 4 thousand beneficiaries. The second ICDS project e RE 
ШЙ Оует Ock during 1978-79, There are 45 anganwadi centres undei 

The Ieps © about 6 thousand beneficiaries. — 

*ghant Na des a package of services to children be 
. Omen and nursing mothers. It includes supp. 


4 maj 


low six years of 
lementary nutri- 
tion and health 
tion, functional 


i, Dr 


y non-formal -school education. In addi | І 

N Pro pre-school e А à 

E Toma mamme for adult women is implemented which aims at rr 
ce. "cation to adult women in health, hygiene, nutrition; S 


evelopment project officer is in charge of each ICDS project. 
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An anganwadi worker is in charge of each anganwadi Centre а 
assisted in her work by a helper. The work of the anganwadi A sh ; 
supervised by 3 mukhyasevikas in each ICDS project. Under the M | 
component of the scheme, one medical officer, 2 lady health via 
auxiliary nurse midwives are attached to the primary health Centre to a 
then the health infrastructure. For the implementation of the ICDs aia 
a State level coordination committee and district and sub-divisional in 
coordination committees have been constituted. During the Sixth Plan sed 
it is proposed to set up more ICDS projects in the State, so that by the end 
of the Plan period there will be one ICDS project in each district, Accordingly 
three new Centrally sponsored ICDS projects are proposed to be set up att 
of which one project is proposed to be set up during 1979-80 in the Shamatorr- 
Noklal block. In addition, two new ICDS projects are proposed to be set up 
from the State funds during the Sixth Plan period 

Award of Scholarship to Physically Handicapped Students: This is a ney 
scheme under which the department of social welfare awards scholarship to 
deserving physically handicapped students reading in class I to class VIII 
During 1978-79 Rs. 0.14 lakhs was spent for this scholarship to 42 physically 
handicapped students. In 1979-80 it is proposed to cover more students under 
the scheme E 

Blind School: To cater to the needs of blind children, a blind school ws | 
set up by the department at Pherima in 1977-78. Since it is still at the initial | 
stage there are only 8 students in the school at present. А braille teacher 5 ; 
in charge of the school with a craft instructor and other staff assisting him, 


The blind students are provided with free hostel facilities, food and e 
e 


It is proposed to give them education up to the primary level int i ac 
system. In addition, training in vocational trades, such as bamboo an 3 A 
Work and carpentry is given to the inmates. оу. ш 

fare adviso Ж ot 


Welfare Extension Project (original pattern): The social wellare ^ 

i board was set up in 1958 with the object of assisting voluntary organi lft 
] for rendering social welfare services. The State board has set UP "ny 
extension Projects (original pattern) in Mokokchung, Kohima anc ii 

districts. All the three projects have five centres each and y їй 
under their respective project implementing committees headed % os 


sations 


local administrative officers. The projects aim at providing adequate Ў iil 
to children through the period of growth to ensure their full phys! ^ ШШ 
- ... and social development. The main activities of these projects 1 sid well 
= balwadis through the gram-sevikas and providing maternity 4! g group 
ervices through the dais. In the balwadis, children of 3-6 Yea" ie Dr 
Шей pre-school training through informal educatio? = mu 
d with supplementary nutrition, medical check-up 9 
> Stung about an allround development of the child. 
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* W.E.P. (BORDER AREA) || 
г ү 
lica In addition. the State board set up a border area project in the Mo 
d4 pistrict in 1977-78. The services rendered by the five centres of the project ae | 
eng. the same as that of the welfare extension projects (original pattern). The " d 
M sdministrative set-up is also identical in both the projects. The State БОА 
level has proposed to set up four more border area projects during the Sixth Plan | 
riod which include one project to be set up during 1979-80. In addition to the ү! 
end palwadis run by the State board, there are five more balwadis functioning in i 
Шу, various parts of the State for which the voluntary organisations Gomes EH 
ou receive financial assistance from the State board. The State board proposes IH 
Ont {о open more balwadis during the ТҮС. li | 
tup Holiday Camp Programme: Under this scheme, the board gives financial | T 


assistance to voluntary organisations for conducting camps during holidays 
for 30 children of 15 days duration. During 1978-79 four such camps were 
ру conducted benefiting about 200 children. 


ATI 
n Creche Programme: The State board proposes to implement the creche 
У i programme from 1979-80. Under this programme, children below 6 years of 


àge belonging to working and ailing mothers of poor income group will be 

taken care of by ayahs in the creche units. The State board would also provide 

ital financial assistance to voluntary organisations for running creche units. 

| mo Training Centre for Physically Handicapped: The Nagaland 

їһ 4 E. shram, Chuchuyimlang, has set up a vocational training centre for 
Ysically handicapped children (other than blind) in 1977-78, with financial 


ing 

ill M from the State social welfare department. A plot of land has been 

d € this purpose and construction of building has started recently, 
йй: t lere are only about six trainees in the centre and they are imparted 

W В $10 various vocational trades, such as carpentry, canework, tailoring, 

| 2 BY instructors and other staff of the centre. А 

ar 

hek T 

105 amil Nadu 

the 

ices 

й e . D 

| А [DING TO the 1971 census the population of children in b. Ris 

ae а] Sta | 714 years is 15,562,040 which constitutes 31.16 per cent o : 

jt index o Population. The infant mortality rate which is considered to be the 

i | Tamina iE Seneral state of public health of the community 15 Very high in 

m | еу Op, 120 per 1000 live births according to the sample registration 


Wien ic 306 eighth of the deaths паш are due to pre-maturity-birth 
ls he deaths among infan БЕ ЛЫШ 


related to maternal malnutrition. Nutritionally, са 
daiten, the; leficiency is estimated to be 20.5 per cent among presesoo 
ting, «idence of cp» deficiency 11.7 per cent and the incidence of iron 

anemia 52 per cent. The number of children who. suffer from 
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physical handicap is estimated to be 74,000 excluding the numbe 
retarded children. Child labour prevails in almost all trades and i 
that there are over 700 thousand children in various occupations, 
In Tamilnadu besides the education department, which looks aft 
cational needs of children, the social welfare department and the departm 
of correctional administration work for the welfare of children. Theda 
ments have specific programmes for normal children, the physically tandi. 
capped children of working mothers, destitutes, and orphans and delinquents 
The major programme under child welfare in the social welfare depart- 
ment is the establishment of balwadis in the rural areas and urban slums, 
The programme was launched in 1962 and now the State has 4,100 balwadis 
spread throughout Tamilnadu. These balwadis in addition to providing pre. 
school education, now serve as an omnibus medium for routing all the early 
childhood services in an integrated manner. This programme is extended 
every year, and from this year, 9,000 more balwadis will be started within the 
next five years. The State is implementing three ICDS projects sponsored by 
the Government of India (in Madras and Tahlli in the Dharmapuri and 
Nilakottai in the Madurai districts) and continue the Government of India | 
sponsored schemes of integrated child welfare demonstration projectsand the 
family and child welfare projects. Besides, under the Madras urban develop: 
ment programme a maternal and child welfare project with 100 balwadis 
is functioning in Madras slums with assistance from the World Bank. Tamil- 
nadu has initiated and expanded the programme designed to reach pre-school 
children, pregnant and lactating mother providing supplementary food. The 
total number of beneficiaries is 600 thousand through balwadi programme 
and special nutrition programme. The SNP is in operation in MN 3 
Madurai and 33 municipalities 4 panchayat unions and 21 tribal areas. E | 
State was the first to establish the primary school lunch programme. E 
the applied nutrition programme, besides supplementary food, EB. 
" education to mother, school children and pre-school children 15 also s E. 
Е Special attention is given to the physically handicapped children. uae | 
9 eee free hearing aids, artificial limbs and other prosthetic ds ae aids 0 
| C the State has announced a scheme for supply of such prosthe do 
RS cally handicapped children. Free bus passes will be 910 Д 
рау handicapped children. Scholarships will be given pe P 
 "ancicapped children studying from Ist standard to 8th standard: 
п kc Tu CRM x crores is allotted in the budget MO. n 
ES us. es а ОШ 75 per cent of the departmental bu ME started ш 
M E Integrated nutrition project is contemplated to 1 j bloc | 
} n with World Bank assistance. This project will cover икона jd 
ts of Chingleput, North Arcot, Madurai, Ramnad; БШ 
veli. Each village will have a nutrition centre, through V. 
ion to children and mothers will be given: 19 - 
rovement in the nutritional status of the ch 


T of mentally 
UIS estimated 


er the edu. 
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idm communication will Be organised through mass media. 
| 1 The objective of the department of correctional administration is to 
d йе care, treatment (correctional), training, both educational and voca- 
"I and rehabilitation of institutionalised juvenile delinquents, youthful 
Й g o 
i fenders, destitutes, and uncontrollable children, under theprovision of Tamil 


І цш Children’s Act of 1920 as amended in 1958. The department runs 
t (moeption homes and 8 approved schools and assist 7 private reception 
| tomes and 50 private schools. These schools have a strength of 5,000 children 
S по are given regular education and vocational training on various skills 
t wich include book binding, carpentry, weaving, tailoring, metal work, 
; Wicksmithy, matweaving, masonary, gardening and agriculture, band music, 
s dancing, dairy farming, etc. The rehabilitation measures include restoration 
P parents, job placements, marriages and absorption of students as teachers 
y inthe institutions, etc. For children who are desirous of establishing their own 
d tade, a lump sum grant is given by government. The budget of the depart- 
e mentis Rs. 1.15 crores. 
Y | Voluntary agencies play a prominent role in the welfare of children and 
d the State Government encourages the voluntary efforts. Grants have been 
à istituted for various activities. Under the destitute children grant Rs. 21 
d К was given as grant in 1978-79. The provision has been increased to 
Ks 28 lakhs during 1979-80. Approximately 4,000 children are benefited 
А EC the scheme. The social welfare board in Tamil Nadu is assisting volun- 
| е. About 100 orphanages are receiving grants every year for the 
chine, ae of their existing services to children by way of better food, 
cia ooks, equipment, furniture, etc. About 300 voluntary pr 
| duns and qi [o run pre-school education centres in rural um e 
Some ofthe Men ORS forrunning creches for children of wou ee i : 
P er areas of grant assistance are, children's clinics which give 
Gd іо children in uncovered areas. The social кейш ы m 
children a йол» for taking children on holiday camps. ni z T 
EN ME on this educational and recreational trip үү, y d 
| 5beloy. '8anisational set up for delivery of children services in the 
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The child welfare programmes are implemented by the dire 
social welfare through the block development officers, At the bloc 
mukhyasevikas and gramasevikas assist the block development o 
supervision and implementation of the programme. The distric 
officers extend technical control over the programme, 

By and large the programmes run by government fulfil the objective 
the programme. However, in view of urgency of the needs of client 
existing schemes must be expanded considerably and larger funds sl 


Ctorate of 
К level ie 
flier in | 


1 social Welfare 


0 


Tripura 


HE TRIPURA State Government has planned a number of different prog- 
rammes to celebrate the ТҮС. Although the government will coordinate 

and provide funds for these programmes, it is also encouraging a stron | 
grassroots approach to their planning and implementing. They are trying o 
encourage people in the villages and at the block level, through the medium 
of the gram panchayats, to make their own programmes and to implement | 
these, as far as possible, themselves. About Rs. 3,000 has been made available] 
to each block for this purpose. MT 
The State Government wants to involve as many children as Dom "B 
these programmes. They do not want to have something ‘just for Ара, 
something posh’, which leaves out the many children in the rural ae A 
A twelve-point programme was drawn up to commemorate Eu ||! 
year for children. There is support for this programme at all levels beer 


} many of its features stem from suggestions made at the grassroots he 
| the gram panchayats. The State Government has been tryiné ТЫЙУ ft 
b Some consciousness among the gram panchayats of EU 

p^ children. 


mol 
s. 14 lakhs Шет 


Perhaps the most important (and certainly at R new bal 
ii 


expensive) of the programmes for the IYC is the opening of ш ecd? 

centres for children between 3-6, Another important and bade 

is the setting up of destitute children's homes in three distric's pird V! P 

have already been opened in Agartala and Shantibazar. В 
: opened in Dharmanagar. 

In addition to opening and financing these homes, 
s donated land and buildings in Agartala worth over Re, 
to start a children’s home. а 
Important health programmes will also be imple ose 
dren’s wards will be Opened in two district hospitals, avi 
unisation of all balwadi children in ТЇРЇ а 


State G 
the 3 lakhs 
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health directorate. This will include vaccinations fo 


py the j : 
шп, triple antigen and polio. | 
q another important item is a nutrition programme for all the balwadis ILE 
ig 


li, opened this year. This will be implemented by the gram panchayats. All the 
: dildren coming to the balwadi will be given a meal of rice and dal during the 


r smallpox, 


sof | moming programme. LA 

1 the | И 

tted | PROBLEMS IN ADMINISTRATION INE 
П The most serious problems are іп implementing the nutrition programme | 


and the new balwadi programme. It takes a great deal of effort to get food to 
the balwadi centres and some of the officers and welfare supervisors have Idi 
shown a disinclination to do the work required. Special officers may be Il 
needed to implement this programme in the long run as it is a heavy responsi- | 

bility. | 

ptos: |  Theopening of 600 new balwadis in a single year has presented many of 
Imt | isown problems. Difficulties have been encountered in recruiting suitable 


г | saf for the balwadis, giving them training, obtaining and constructing 
5 | tawadi buildings, finding accommodation in the villages for the workers, 
dium @Шррїпр the balwadis and getting food and other supplies to the workers 
men inthe more remote areas. The distances some of the girls have to go on foot 
lable ш to reach the villages in the more backward areas have also caused 
. 4 Povlems. 
| (ауа. have an important role to play in the balwadi шп 
| id a the centres where they would be established were ee the 
cial E department on the basis of requests made by ү vill n 
use liber is Sh a balwadi be established in their area. Some ba SE 
dU T forthe a ock was made. Now the panchayats are selecting the 3 ч 
lo) Villages "is Each panchayat is given a certain quota and they select Ше 
for ere these are to be placed. 
"m Merito, E 
yall | local Ш it was thought that the balwadi worker would be selected 
E i ked kei àt a girl could be recruited from each village where the DE 
Е from à О place a balwadi. It wasnot possible, however, toget à quali o 
| Ба] reas Маро. Some of the villages are so backward, p n i V 
sl] ES three, at it was not even possible to get a girl who had re 


| € s M д 

| (ois егу finally adopted by the Education Minister for pe 

; E "Pplications from girls who were matriculates, then a girl ye 

im d d to the balwadi was selected for адрад ае Шу, 

| беге] © fairly close to her own home and family. з 

| ШҮ ы Was not possible to е, non-matriculates Were h hes 
"ег Who are matriculates are paid Rs. 175 per month in the 
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beginning. Girls who are non-matriculates are paid Rs, 125 

А major criterion for selection was to give emphasis t 
from poor families. In addition, the State Government has 
one with a close relative already in government service, Ge 


Per month, 
O girls Who 

a 
Not selecteg a 
nerally they hag 


tried to place Bengali girls in Bengali areas and tribal girls in tribal | Bi 
matching the language of the balwadi worker with that of the Sil E 
Selection of the school mother or gram lakshmi, who assists the bah , m 
worker, is done by the panchayats. She is selected from the village in E fe 
the balwadi is placed. It is her job to assist the balwadi worker, Sonde] | ab 
helps bring the children to school, sees that they are clean, helps to kept Е 
balwadi clean, and also looks after the food. She is paid Rs. 120 per mont. 1 А 
| Training th 
The Tripura social education department has a well-established balwadi 
programme. Starting in the early sixties with a few small balwadis, the pror ai 
if ramme was gradually expanded through the years until it grew to over 60) | E 
ia balwadis by 1978. About 200 of these balwadis are in blocks covered bythe í 
n ICDS, which has received strong support both from the Government of a 
India and the UNICEF. The female balwadi workers, or gramsevikas, trained а 
under the old social education scheme, received at least three months trainings | fy 
prior to their appointment to a balwadi. The anganwadi workers in the 1005 к 
scheme received a minimum of four months’ careful training which alo 2 
included coverage of the use of selected items of montessori apparatus. About | К 
half of the social education balwadi workers also received training in d We 
of this apparatus. It has not been possible to give this type of traininé E. Е 
new balwadi workers. There are no funds to give them long паша | 5 
| institution large enough to accommodate them in any case. They aro Wh is 
being given orientation through a series of group meetings 12 5.6 ba Я 
D 


with the balwadi workers and school mothers. Р 
The balwadi workers for the ICDS blocks are still being gwen 
training at a centre in Kakaraban. Fifty girls are receiving í 
Concurrently, the Tripura council for child welfare is EDD 
course at the gramsevika training centre in Arundhinagar, Арапат. 
fifty girls are trained in this course. 
I remains to be seen, however, whether this ty З (a 
training will adequately prepare the new workers for the impot 
. are required to do. There has been much criticism of the Дей of If 
. . Tamme for this reason, The key to the old programme NEN and 
E balwadi workers with a sense of dedication both to the chil e 
community in which they were working. They were ЛЇЇ ie ) 
hose Tesponsibilities not only included the children E 
he p tents and others in the whole community. 1th, 
s lwadi worker had to know something about he? 
are as well as pre-school education, and had to eg 


t 
| = 


pe of [иө ПШ 
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s in the community. Responsibilities of this type are difficult to fill 


| It 
p m 1 areful training. 
ho | vithout prope! and c g 
any. | 
КЗ. guildings | f $ 
as | One requirement of the balwadi programmĖe is that the villagers themselves 


| must supply the land and building. If the villagers build mud walls of 34 X 20 
feet for the balwadi, they will be given 10 bundles of GCI sheeting worth 
about Rs. 10,000 by the government as well as funds for the doors and 


мау 
Which 


xh windows. They have to share some of the expenses, however, and are usually 
т. expected to put in about Rs. 1,500 worth of the cost of the building themselves. 

я There is now a feeling on the part of some members of the government that 

this may be too much of a burden on some of the poorer villages and that the 

dia government should be responsible for all the expenses. These could be 
pus administered by the panchayats. 
er 600 ; 
bythe d Equipment 2 | 
ш I There are one or two good balwadis in each block, with toys, books, 
bs montessori apparatus, and good furniture, including racks; tables and : 
anm | ilmirahs. For most of the new ones, however, there is very little in the way of А 
Ios | funds available for equipment. A list of the minimum in teaching materials N 
pako | Ured for the balwadis and adult literacy programme has been prepared. 
"SI It includes slates, chalk, alphabet charts and blackboards. There is not 
jue | MOS the sense of responsibility on the part of those making them to do the 
tothe | e well when they are given a large government order. The department 
ndino S also like to provide more in the way of educational apparatus for the : 
stead, "dis but this has been difficult to obtain. Furniture too is a problem as it 


"m Sr : E 
wadis ather expensive, 


‚| Dist 
onts 4 i €s of Some Balwadis from Sub-Divisional Headquarters 
he oq ie US Is an extremely serious problem for some balwadi workers. Some 
ot to walk 15-20 miles to get to their homes from the village where they are E 


heirsub-divisional - 
a very backward 
ub-division. At. 
eadquarters to 
hen they have —— — 


hey may have to walk the same distance to get to t 

dificult : Dumbarnagar sub-division, in рано О 

Present, а агеа. There is no road through most of this 1 

еск. alwadi workers have to go to the sub-divisional 

foo on aut Salaries, For some this creates immense problems w 
go on foot. 


—————————— 
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to get such simple things as a kilo of sugar in their own vill 
food has to be procured for them by the male SEWs, 

It is not customary for young Bengali girls to go to the bazaar 
else has to procure their food for them. This can create great 
first the tribal girls who were balwadi workers used to go to t 
their own, but the villagers didn't like this; so now even they have st 
going. Finding some means of providing food for so many balwadi RM 
several hundred at the very least—is a tremendous operational ms 

Although the new programmes discussed above have been initiated to 
celebrate the IYC, there is a very strong feeling at all levels that they should 
be continued in future years. They should not be something that only happens 
in this special year because measures for the welfare of children will aly 
be needed in the State. 


ages. Most Of thi 
> SO Someone 


Problems, At 
he bazaar a 


ays 
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| world Atlas of the Child 

| to Prepared by the World Bank in recognition of the International Year of 


uld. the Child, 1979, pp. 40. 


ays The birth of a child is a source of joy to the parents, a male child more 
0. Once the initial euphoria wanes, however, concern sets in regarding its 
future. Ever since the Rev. Malthus published his famous essay on the 
p Principle of Population’ societies have been concerned with population, 
the causes and consequences of its growth. Though history has proved that 
Malthus has oversimplified the laws of population and economic growth and 
their inter-relationship, there is no denying the fact that rapid multiplication 
ofpopulation does put an excessive strain on the economy. For, the faster the 
growth of population the larger the investments needed to keep up a given 
vel of production per caput. \ 
Planning for a better future has thus to take cognisance of the likely 
i ian in numbers and their demands on the nation’s resources. Multiplica- 
| " рше is only one aspect of the issue; the other, and equally Impor 
E үн isthe composition of the populace. A larger proportion of шаа 
ofheay з of age іп the population would imply an economie n icap 
б т. Я Корея dependency and a relatively low proportion of population 
age. 
E он Atlas of the Child published by the World Bank to commemo- 
B eani national Year of the Child provides us with а Ho E | 
in ommation and its composition. The stress 1s on children ang c ECT 
үр, death, and survival rates, enrolment nie ae 
come in labour force. The information is pua ss E UE 
Presents ni 1260, 1970 and 1975—and based on the 197 ata e c 
Classe of ae thematic choropleth maps (with а graphical De Бася 
Micato Srouped country data by different tones) of these chi ү dm 
2000, and An interesting part of the Atlas is the crystal grazing, into the y 
e » 16 Mass of data published in the statistical annexes. Кы 
the ms brings out loud and clear the magnitude Оаа x id ВЕ 
Which aver the next two decades and a half. Of the 185 coun Rr 
ра а ds given, 1 alled ‘developing’. Wide 
Шу: , 153 belong to that category € 
Yin incomes mark ‘ac with the median values of GNP per 
ds. Tanging р rks these countries with ta уло КОМИС 
‘loping ne from US $ 151 for the developing ЮМ fo he income 
18h income economies. India falls at the bottom of the incor 


ap^ 
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n along with 40 others, among those with a GNP рег caput of gay 
Together the 153 developing economies supported, in 1975, slight] 
one-half of the world's 4 billion men and women. Roughly 39 js am Y over 
population was concentrated in India, whose population, estimated at зщ 
over 600 million at a GNP per caput of $ 141 was only slightly less ti (Р 
combined population of the 21 industrialised countries whose GRUB ( 
caput ranged from $ 1,300 to over $ 7,000. ш 
If the child is a God's gift the developing countries are, and will continu 
: EDT З ES c 
to be, liberally endowed with His munificence. With high birth rates—median 
values of crude birth rates range from 23.8 to 46.6 for the developing 
against 16.2 for the industrialised economies—and declining death rates, 
these countries are likely to face a more rapid acceleration in their population, 
While the economically well endowed industrialised nations will be havinga 
population growth rate distinctly below the world average, these countries, 
with an annual increase of 3 per cent in population, will surpass the world 
average. 
By the year 2000, the developing economies of the world will thus be 
burdened with a relatively larger proportion—around 60—of the world's 
6 үш inhabitants. And India, despite an expected decline in the birth ral, | | 
will be saddled with over a billion people, around 25 per cent more than 
the combined population of the en PR 
The developing countries have, and, it appears, will continue to hawa | 
relatively larger burden of dependent children compared to the developed 
nations. In 1975, these countries had roughly 7 children under 15 years of ag 
for ovary 10 persons above that age, against a ratio of 3$ children ршн 
in the industrialised nations. Only a slight decline in this burden EM 
for these economies over the next 25 years, though among these йа | 
to fare slightly better with more children surviving to working age: By Г al 
^ өш have nearly 2 billion children below 15 утый О 
> a Я LE will be in the developing countries with a ^ | 
. я pild- 
le pe een eoumuno uy t Halten e Ga 
Т ou ency by sending the children to work. The e the developis 
р: рег thousand population is as high as 32.0 101 the fam 
| OW Income countries against 1.1 for the industrialised. No ши gnpatb" 
од о азы but employment of children will be e robo? 
nn SEDAN of education and will be a poor solution ^" a 
у ілу 
Bonds are clear—an aggravation in the existing inequality an 
n to the means of production. The challenge is ae | 
ell to what extent we are geared to meet this challenge е js 
extension of the Year of the Child to a Decade ^ v yas" 
successfully. d 
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Report of the Public Accounts Committee (Sixth 


Lok Sabha) 1978-79 
abha Secretariat, New Delhi, pp. 251, Rs, 10.50 ) 7 


280 128th 
Lok 5 


this The PAC report (1978-79) deals with the Central Social Welfare Board, 

csWB) under the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, and directly 
the concerned with the Central Government’s Programme for children. The 
м report was presented to the Lok Sabha in April, 1979 and to the Rajya Sabha 

most simultaneously. Political events of the recent months have culminated 
Aue inthe dissolution of the sixth Lok Sabha as a result of which this report did 
lian not get a chance for a debate in Parliament. It is hoped, however, that, what- 


ding eer may be the future developments, this PAC report will receive the serious 


les, attention of the post-election Central Government, as it deals with many 
101, vial questions of public administration. 

pa The CSWB was established in 1953 by a resolution of the Central Govern- 
des, ment which “implied that it functioned more or less asa limb of Government". 


yid Acording to the standing orders of the Government, grant-in-aid cannot be 

given to a government body. The legal anomaly of such an arrangement was 
be repeatedly commented u pon by the PAC in its earlier reports (19th, 38th and 
lds | Sad reports) and also by the Ministry of Law. These reports recommended 
ale, that the Board should have the status of a statutory body. As a result of these 
han} "ommendations and after a good deal of debate and deliberations, the 

CWB was registered as a charitable company under section 25 of the 


d | w any’s Act, 1956, with effect from April, 1969. A subsequent attempt to 
i. D. the Board as а Central society under a new Bill to be enacted by the 
ds Т E ода did not fructify as the Bill lapsed with the dissolution of m 
(ed осте abha, The report refers to the new thought being given Pa le 
ly illhaye Y 5 Ше question of according a suitable status to the Board. TI » 
00) tim deio M the formation of a new Central Government after the mid- 
M à E 
A i m bung that even after 25 years after the establishment of the E 
еп, to suffer from an uncertain and unenviable status, despite t e 
ll Ся S ofthe various Central Governments since independence regarding 
ild lo tance of social welfare programmes, especially for the needier 
ing ly, А the Population, and for children. It passes one's understanding 
ШЕ netta “Та could continue to disburse large amount of public money for 
be x nd 15 years without a proper legal status, and against the prevailing 
“a М 1000 ure which prohibited giving grants to a коче ГЫ | 
. i a do E D ünues to be present even today in regard to ш Ud Lu 
ef \ “Of its in ave а proper juridical status. It may be recate EG 
HG E ош а tion, the administrative arrangement of the CSWB was OF 
е тед, b апе experiment which combined the best features oe 
i one W 9dy and a voluntary organisation. Їп retrospect, it appear s tha 
И 9 te ert of both. 4 


' points out that one of the main objectives of the CSWB was 


M REN e tatio асана 
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to *study the needs and requirements of social welfare Organisation 
time to time through surveys, research and evaluation", The PAC m from 
while some sort of evaluation of the selected programmes was attem a tha 
and then through appointment of study teams and review E | 
“no comprehensive system of objective evaluation of the welfare aui | 
meet the specified and surveyed needs of the voluntary organisation i 
been evolved". So the PAC has recommended that “а proper method н 
evaluating the implementation of the programmes of the Board and 
their impact on the society should be evolved". It is high time that this 
recommendation is acted upon by the Government. 

The report has highlighted several serious defects in the financial admini- 
stration of the Board, whose most important function is to give grant-in-aid 
to voluntary organisations in social welfare throughout the country. Thes 
include: inadequate supervision and control over the funds released, whether 
directly or through the State boards, to the voluntary organisations; shortage 
of technical field staff for inspection of institutions; failure to enforce the 
procedure laid down for sending the progress reports, audited statement of 
accounts, utilisation certificates, etc. ; incomplete informationin theinspection | si 
reports by the field officers; failure to visit the institutions applying for grant 
by the members of the State board; diversion of funds released by CSWB, 
by the State boards, to pay the salaries of their staff or for other unauthorised 
purposes, and even misutilisation of funds. 

The weakest link in the chain is the State social welfare boa 
function as part of the State Governments without independence of prope T 
status. They are not always constituted soon after the expiry of the term E | ү 
previous members and office bearers as they should be. In many We | ir 
their term is not specified. They do not get in time the States share E E | A 
funds for approved programmes including the money for Pon have | iere 
salary of the staff. The report points out that some of the State boat | ing 


rds, which 


x E not paid the staff salary for as long as 33 months. Added to різі Ше d T ory 
Ў of the staff, overload of work, and the absence of a system of ВШ tars 
E supervision. another maior p 

Lack of functional coordination from top to bottom is ano am 
defect in the effective implementation of the various welfare Р m 


study 


a which have been ambitiously conceived without adequate P ee 
= needs and problems. 

С __ Among the programmes which the PAC consid 
ICDS. In the draft Fifth Plan, it was envisaged to start P vd ay 0. 
ts in a phased manner during the Plan period for which an only 3 
crores Was provided. Later on it was decided to e m a 
iring 1978-79 on an ‘experimental’ basis with 2 revised as be 
ores. The PAC was told that the scheme of the ICDS "A, 
PEO of the Planning Commission before it$ expe i 


itl us B^ 
6 ambito ay 
ers ‘over 16р 
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m Another instance ee eae d by the CSWB is the j 
ha, | tition programme Years of age, from families of lower ay! 
now | копотіс groUP- ieinall e. i 
a This programme was originally Mense in 1970-71 by the department of Mn 
a ial welfare and is being implemented by the CSWB on behalf of the HH 
has | department. In view of the fact that 1979 is being celebrated as the IYC il 
Lof | mdan ambitious programme of child welfare has been announced as part iir 
and fit, it will be instructive to give some details of the PAC findings on this | | 
this f programme. Even after seven years since the starting of the programme, I 
here was no central coordination committee in existence. The department | 

in. | ofsocial welfare stated that the committee set up as part of an earlier prog- |) | 
-aid amme was entrusted with the function of coordination of the new prog- i | 
hw | nmme. But this committee did not include among its members, the chairman || | 


ther ofthe CSWB nor representatives of the all-India voluntary organisations 
lage} implementing the programme! The Board was not able to provide the PAC 
the J with relevant papers regarding the terms and conditions of the programme. 
tof | No progress reports from the State boards were received by the CSWB 
tion (сее inception of the programme. During 1975-76 the welfare officers 
rant had visited only 830 out of 3,928 balwadis implementing the pro- 
WB, р gamme. 

ised The scheme visualised coverage of 460,000 children at 10,400 balwadis 
and day-care centres during the Fourth Plan. At the end of the Fourth Plan 
n 1974, however, the number of balwadis added was 4,527 with 169,047 
melciaties, According to the 1971 census the target infant population (0-6 
а ША 7 million, According to an ICMR study only 50 per cent of 
* aet under the scheme goes to the children and the balance is incurred 
m lnistrative and other overhead expenditure. Between 1972-73 (i-e., 
| айе the scheme was launched) and 1977-78 there was no significant 


| аве In the number of balwadis as can be seen that their number was 4,527 
б ы ща 4,873 in 1977-78. The number remained more or less the same 
Jur, 4, 278 іп between and had even declined slightly during sno wg 
ing the 3 Same time, while there was an increase in the Ж E M. 
"өг ae of five years from Rs. 94.89 lakhs to Rs. ee 
here W ©пейсіагіеѕ rose only very slightly from 168,847 to 191, мега 
TS ince i as no independent nationwide evaluation of the programme *- 
me 6 On in 1970-71. According to a recent study of the balwadi pro А 
"а, S 5 CSWB, there was ‘a fair representation’ of the children from : 
К гы among the beneficiaries while the programme was fein, 
"Me children of weaker sections. The PAC lamented the lac 


“ordination at all levels despite the multiplicity of the agencies 


hich \ 


RS 
Oe 
e 


0 › Which is written in the usual official style, шү be а m 
| may ay MSto read. But it contains a wealth of informa 5 lic 
| llable то the student of public administration and social pollcy 


о М үй кыш чл 
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in the other official documents published by the government, Som 
its language and style, it merits a serious study. » despite 


—SHANKAR PATHAK 


Child and the Law 
Eps. S.N. JAIN апа UsHA LOGHANI, Indian Law Institute, N.M. Тїрї 


Pvt. Ltd., Bombay, 1979, pp. xx1- 218, Rs. 30. 


The Child and the Law brought out by the Indian Law Institute in the 
International Year of the Child covers a detailed study of about 115 legisla- 
tions relating to children (the book claims to have examined over 250 statutes) 
and gives the impression that there is more than enough laws on children in 
our country. To begin with, our constitution—the fundamental law of tlie | 
land—guarantees special protection to children against exploitation and makes — 
provisions for giving them opportunities and facilities for their material and 
moral development. A number of legislations have been enacted in the country 
before and after independence for regulating the employment of children in 
various occupations with a view to protect their health and wellbeing. The 
Centre and a majority of the States have passed Children Acts “to provide for 
the care, protection, maintenance, welfare, training, education and rehabi- 


litation of neglected or delinquent children". The criminal law of the land= | 

the Indian Penal Code, the Code of Criminal Procedure and a host of a n 

laws, apart from giving protection to children from anti-social haz 4 v^ 
(hem in view? у ( 


provides for certain privileges and concessional treatment to 
their physical and mental limitations. There are other area 
law has shown special consideration for children. T hus, the 
law of marriage, legitimacy, guardianship, adoption, maintenane id 
—of different communities and the law of contract and tort generally r a 
the interests of children. On the whole, the legislative trend indicates e hv’ 
able disposition towards children signifying thereby that, in genera 39 " 
makers have not been indifferent towards their problems; rather, i view 
been conscious of the need for providing special protection ше ge ТШ 
their tender age, physique and mental faculties. On the face of t ii aw is 
tions, it is difficult to subscribe to the view that “in the past, f the fa 
. lashed the child, not loved it". However, this does not mean Mm m 
_ the child in India is perfect and adequate; пог does it mean th | 
tive performance in the child's area has been satisfactory. A 
OED defects, deficiencies and inadequacies in the oe jdi 
_а8 gaps to be covered by new legislations, not to SP? Ne noi 
ards its implementation by the law agency and, at um | 
fthe law itself. The primary object of the pe 
d put together in one place the different Jaws ie 


acunae, ambiguities and deficiencies. 
A E 


s also where e 
family law 
eand custo 
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sing the legal p rovisions and the legislative gaps, in the light of the 


py analy ^ ; ati Р i í 

i plative requirements of the national policy resolution on children. It does 
| powever, attem pt to make an empirical study of the actua] operation of 

х re various Jaws but leaves it to be undertaken by future Iesearchers. 


the book deals with the various legislations relating to children under 

gi major heads, viz, child labour, child welfare, criminal law, family law, 

contract and torts and testimony and suits. A brief description of the consti- 

thi ional provisions relating to children, the UN declaration of the rights of the 
dild (1959), the UN resolution declaring the year 1979 as the IYC (1976), 

iie national policy for children adopted by the Government of India (1974), 

ie ihe constitution and functions of the national children’s board and the UN 


е (ай general principles оп equality апа non-discrimination in respect of 
in isons born in or out of wedlock find a placein the introductory chapter. It is 
the | 55 appropriate that a mention has been made there about the report of the 
tc yorking group appointed by the Government of India (1974) on the question 
ind | “Standardisation of the age of the child under different statutes. The 
irj working group had come to the conclusion “that it is not feasible to standard- 


sin | 10 ейлійоп of the age ofa child for application in all cases”, but felt 
The | tit may be possible to have uniformity of age in particular fields for 
for | ‘tlain specific purposes. This aspect, however, should have been dealt with 
qj | Moeelaborately in the book, as the statutes show great variance in fixing the 
d= | ‘ofthe child not only in respect of the same type of legislation in different 
Sates but also in different legislations in the same State. If the Central 


e 


rds шоп, When made applicable to States (there are a number of them) 

| r ү t prescribe different ages in different States, it does not sound logical 

| E States to prescribe different ages at least under similar enact- 

the s. 

d | к field of ‘child labour’, the provisions of the € | 

Я Тепсе legislati ‘esulating the employment of chidren 1 
Various o gislations, regulating t ploy. erum 


Ccupations, have b ined along with the IL 

| ns, een examined along DEL к 

n ommendations and their defects and drawbacks е 

Шла], en made to compare the Indian law provisions be E. 
~ Standards, to find out the deficiencies, and the reasons for them 


under the Shops 


explained, 
Los тау, h : ; { 
> LOWeVve inte : scussions 
Nd Ree ny: г, be pointed out that in the di a to speak 


Stabli р . 
И Shment Acts a small error has crept in. It 1s ano 


jst E ub Я оу- 
ш} A Mat in | Working hours for children when the Acts prohibit m Hs 
wl [d Фред, lOps and establishments. Regarding the treatment of t s a 
ш | аот that а chronological arrangement of the statutes HO 
ie | % Pein реса, especially when a distinction is sought to Беша 

p E Thelay, P*ndence and post-independence legislations: handi 


of the socially 


А. W relat; ores x 
| Penn, 2008 to the treatment and rehabilitation dand the exploited | 


Г D . ы 
«1 Such as the neglected, destitute, Victimlse tant legislati 
scussion under ‘child welfare’. Since tho impona ~~ 
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in this area are the Children Acts enacted by the Centre and th 
detailed study of these legislations is attempted. (The delinguen Stl $a 
are dealt with separately under the head, ‘criminal law.) The ort Childre 
Central legislation are analysed in detail and compared With St ONS ofthe 
to highlight their similarities, differences and deficiencies, (The Bit 
to which reference has been made frequently, was passed in 1970 
Presidents’ rule, but was allowed to lapse. At present is there a Childr 
in that State?). The Central Act has been found to contain Certain st 
provisions in comparison with those of the State enactments. For instance 
the provision for separate adjudicatory machineries for dealing with neglected | 
and delinquent children (not negligent and delinquent children, p. 75) i; 
the child welfare boards and the children's courts/juvenile courts, with avie | 
to separate them from each other, does not find a place in most of the State 
enactments where it is the juvenile court which deals with neglected children 
also. There is similar separation for long-term institutional care in the Centri 
statute—the children's homes to receive neglected children and specal 
schools for the delinquent. However, even the Central Act is deficient inso | 
far as it does not provide for such separation during the pendency of th | 
enquiry. The absence of any provision for free legal aid to the child is alo | 
pointed out as another defect in the law. a 
The author, while acknowledging generally the adequacy of the existi | 
laws in relation to child welfare, has suggested some modifications m te 
definition of the ‘neglected child’ in two respects. One may agree with ie y 
suggestion that a child who is found without ‘settled place of abode’ shouldbe g 
treated as a neglected child only if he is exposed to physical, mental Т | 
danger or is in need of control, in view of the particular situation 1M 


ar Ag 
durin 
en Act 
atutory 


Scope of SITA, in comparison with the Children Acts, 5 “ipg tht 
fully and their co-existence justified, the justification fo! m p AC 
sons of the Beggary Act to children along with the Chi 


country which has a large unsettled population. However, it does Mi. | 
necessary to delete the provision which defines the neglected child 2507 "m 
has a parent or guardian who is unfit to exercise or does not пеи a 
care and control over the child’ in view of the safeguards prove Bo 
Act in treating a child as a neglected child. The board; under ; the ort! | 
required to hold ап enquiry in the prescribed manner before рї а Thus a 
and that too only when it is satisfied that the child is a neglected 0 erudi Ж а 
holding of ап enquiry is a condition precedent for passing 4 ag 6 
fhe Act, and provides adequate safeguard against unjustili2 А X 
with the liberty of such children. per of п ® 
Apart from the Children Acts, the chapter deals with à A of jon А 
laws enacted for the welfare of the child; viz., the Suppressio ad pe | | 
Traffic in Women and Girls Act 1956 (SITA); the Vagranoy for je a 
Acts in force in the different States, the legislations prov! a " ШИ fa 
compulsory primary education to children, and the Healt been бй”. | m 
w | 


А 
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a | "T poles ou includes a child who is found begging also, is not 
C M ained. 

die | similarly exp f the land al : : . 

soit | The criminal law of the land also accords special concessional treatment 
md | io children. The Indian Penal Code not only grants special exemption to 
2 id | dildren from liability in respect of crimes committed by them but also 
dus | gies special protection to them from becoming the victims of anti-social 
an i | ements in the society. There are other legislations seeking implementation 
atuloy |  ofsocial policy with the aid of criminal sanctions and which aim at protecting 
Islam, | society from the hazards of immoral traffic; beggary, child marriage, and the 
gloed | Jike. The Children Acts and the Code of Criminal Procedure prescribe different 
lw, | procedure for determining the criminality of children. These aspects have 


aw | ben considered in detail under the ‘criminal law’. The legislations that have 
1e Siale | ben examined include the Indian Penal Code; Criminal Procedure Code, 
lim | SITA, the Child Marriage Restraint Act of 1929, the Young Persons Harmful 
Centr! | Publications Act 1956, and the Children Acts. The procedural variation in 
special | the case of the child offender and the judicial proceedings in criminal cases 
nins | relating to children have been critically examined and their limitations and 
ofthe | drawbacks highlighted along with the problems of implementation of some 
isao | of the social legislations. One may readily agree with the author that “the 
| appositeness of a social legislation like the Children Act cannot justifiably 
aim | fulfil the objectives of the legislation so long as it seeks to enforce the law 
yin the through the over-worked and over-burdened enforcement agency of the police.” 
ith the As has been ri ghtly pointed out by him, what is really needed is an admini- 
ШК 4  slrative Set-up of well-trained and skilled social workers for the enforcement 
ший | ofthe provisions of the law. 
in ШЇ | Ап extensive study of the family law of different communities—the law of 
«gm qo Marriage, legitimacy, guardianship, adoption, maintenance and custody— 
е E been made with a view to examine the rights and privileges as well as the 
| йаа legal disabilities of children. The ene а | > 
кес ппдег the law of contract and tort as well as the trus 
'se of the testimony of children also form part of the study. — 
We оце of the study is limited: To collect laws relating to m 
| ag a ie and to reveal their deficiencies, if any, on the basis of ana pi 
stitute У Е ће Statutory provisions. Within this inte eee ae ad 
Only ES performed a commendable job. But the study will E x 
Carrieq ao empirical research on how the laws are being Rond E 
(fees S it enough to pass the law—even а ые ч Ru 
TOt Perform ; Law is what laws does and not what law lisps. A. k field of e 
Chi Nis a double hoax.” Is the legislative performance in t e e of 
ry? It has been observed by an eminent Supreme Court Jud; Д 
© existence of some of these legislations Was not known 
©. Under such circumstances; it is not surprising that th Шр 
t given proper attention to. 


“ttainaby 
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Report of the Working Group on Employment of Children (mimeo,) 
Ministry of Education & Social Welfare, Government of India D 
of Social Welfare, New Delhi, 1976, pp. 114. рал 
The Government of India, Department of Social Welfare, 
Working Group in April 1974 to consider the various Problems that агу, 
out of employment of children, and the result is the report under MC 
Normally an official report of this type will stand time barred for review ik 
4 or 5 years, as in this case, but here both the problems discussed in the rea 
as also the recommendations made are still of considerable value as Nothing 
important seems to have happened on child welfare in the intervening years 
as we will presently see. 4 
` The problems of child workers, the abuse and exploitation, are not up 
known. The Royal Commission on Labour in India had pointed them outat 
length in its report as far back as 1931. Since then a number of statutory and 
other measures were instituted to alleviate the hardships of child labourés, 
Besides, the Constitution of India in Article 24 forbids the employment of 
children below 14 years. Yet nothing much has come about by way of help 
to children and this is evident from the findings of official commissions like 
that on child labour (1954), the National Commission on Labour (1969),¢t 
The Working Group acknowledges the complex nature of the problems 
of child workers. It agrees with the generally held view that in the long run 
the objective should be prevention of employment of children. The shor 
term considerations, however, pose a dilemma. On the one hand thercareli 
family and other compulsions which often force a child to take up employ: 
ment. In a large majority of cases the families are poor and the йш 
ratio among them is very high, so the deprivation of the child's соц it 
however meagre it be to the family's income, might considerably Aa н. 
family resources. Moreover, the educational and social service n. ў 
keep the children usefully occupied are not extensive enough B right 
opposed to these, an early entry into employment denies the EY s, relate 
for full growth and development. Besides, the entry of child soe agli 
ly cheap, would considerably shrink the employment market ia iw } 
and depress their wages. Taking all these and the present p palance iq 
situation into consideration, the Working Group feels o | cm oye 
advantage does not lie in an outright ban but in regulating eei wih | 
and providing protection to children against abuse an CAP nme | 
this as its starting premise, the Group has made several re 
The more important are: 


Appointed 1 


«s child 
ating with cH rg 


е 
k, ete. are 5 
what 100 ig 


| 
fhe 
aknesses ! 


(d) The provisions in the various legislations de 
оп aspects like minimum age, hours of wor 
But more than improving the provisions, 
Consideration is their enforcement. The we 
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mentation of the existing legislations need immediate corrective 

action. 

p) When the results of full and proper enforcement have been duly 

assessed, and if the level of social and economic development so 

» indicates, the scope and coverage of the existing legislations and 

enactment of new legislations may be taken up. This may, however 

be preceded by indepth studies on health, education and other needs 
ofchildren and the administrative requirements to suit regional/local 
variations. ; 

c) It is essential to constantly review the list of occupations hazardous 
to children and to enforce the ban vigorously on the employment of 
children in those occupations. 

(d) Employers need to be educated on the existing legal provisions in 
respect of child labour and their rationale. 

(e) At the present level of economic development in the country, it is not 
possible to prescribe a minimum age for employment that is uni- 
formly applicable to all sectors and in the entire country. 

(f) Departments of Education, Rural Development and the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting should make concerted efforts to 
educate the parents, particularly in the rural areas, about the adyan- 
tages of putting their wards to school than in the employment 
market. Measures like vocationalisation of school curricula, adopting 
the school timings to suit the work demands in farming, etc., would 

* be of considerable help in this regard. 


(g) Volvatary organisations like mahila mandals, mohalla committees, 


welfare societies and public leaders should educate the employees 
and the employers, so that the working conditions of young 
domestic servants are made as conducive as possible. 

(li) The strength of the existing factory inspectorate be suitably augmented 
to help a better enforcement of provisions pertaining to the child 

Workers’ welfare. 

(i) Special employment bureaux be set up to facilitate placement 
guidance to children in need of work and for providing appropriate 
is ша training. Voluntary organisations should be encouraged 

a © take up the г ibility in this regard. { 

J) Since child labore oi po are predominantly 

n the rural areas, it is necessary to educate the members OF 

Panchayati raj bodies, so that they can mobilise public opinion 


(i 3gainst exploitation of child workers. 

а 27%16 scope of the Children Act 1960 sh 
~ dew to make it more comprehensive 50 i 
p lopment are available to those children who may e 
eed to work in hazardous conditions. It also m 1960 may. 
% ther the term ‘victimised children’ under Children. s 


ould be examined with 
that opportunities for 
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be made more comprehensive to include children w 
work in hazardous occupations. 

The recommendations largely follow the line of thinking 

official committees and should be generally acceptable, Two deficiencj 
the report are however particularly conspicuous: (а) the discussion ЫЫ || 
of the vital issues confronting child workers is carried out in Very broad a 
general terms. This is so even in cases where the terms of reference ae M 
specific. One glaring instance is the failure to list the occupations hé 
to the growth and development of the child. It is true that data on ай 
workers and their needs is not easy to соте by. But that should not have 
prevented the Working Group from taking the initiative to compile and 
analyse the primary data from whatever source it could lay its hands on, 
(b) The attention given to the problems of the child workers in the unorganis- 
ed sector is very brief and cursory. According to the 1971 census, out of 107 | 
million child workers, as many as 10 million are in the rural areas, mostly in 
agriculture and allied activities, which are not organised. But all the existing 
statutory measures for child workers are confined to the organised sector. 
The latter accounts for hardly 12 per cent of the child worker population (61 
per cent in manufacturing, including household industry, and 6 рег centin | 
trade and commerce). Further, according to the National Commission on 
Labour, the problem of child workers is almost non-existent in the big and 
medium establishments (where the enforcement of the laws is relatively easy). 
It persists in varying degrees in such sectors as small restaurants, seasonal and 
other small establishments in far flung areas, etc. This should make it dar 
where the problems of child labour largely persist and what should be the 
direction of all the reform effort. It may perhaps be too much to expeti 
either the panchayati raj bodies or the voluntary social service organisation 
to come forward to shoulder any major responsibility in respect of ue 
in the rural and in the unorganised sector. Voluntary bodies can piss а © 
contribution, but only as a supplementary endeavour. The initiative P 
come from the government, Central and the States, with appropriate p и 
tional and regulatory programmes. Sooner these programmes are Шо 
easier would be the fulfilment of the objectives of the statutes. In any * E Ü 
large majority of child workers should not be made to wait for lore SARMA 
redressal to their problems. KOR 
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i, 1976, pp. 201. "P 
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] „disciplines: The contri bu bo. to this yore are associated with national 
"international organisations connected with child welfare. 
We descriptive study based on review of empirical research studies, 
ЧЩЙ of programmes; international documents, and statistical material 
Eu Government of India. The book is divided into three parts dealing 
T [с aspects of the young es children and the existing services for 
yn, In addition, there are usei annexes and case studies, particularly 
vant for the practitioners in this field. 

There is no dearth of information about the needs of pre-school children 

slleareas of health, nutrition, education and recreation, but the book under 
ajewevidently scores well over the others in that it is the only single compila- 
snof the efforts made for the overall development of pre-school children in 
pia. The study has fulfilled the aim of providing the basis for the govern- 
guts decision to give priority to pre-school children in the five year plans. 
[к very first chapter discusses the problems of ‘reaching the unreached’. 
Tough it has been widely recognised by the elite of our society that the 
iildshould be top priority, the fact remains that the children of the under- 
Меса are the most deprived. The question arises: are we putting any 
rt to eliminate the vulnerability of the weaker sections of society? The 
жо chapter discusses the voluntary efforts in the field. It indicates that the 
upbetween needs and services of pre-school child welfare will continue to be 
lige until concentrated efforts are made by voluntary organisations and 
te government to work together with determination. In our country, 
stre is a Widespread network of voluntary organisations. What we haye to 
Ме sure is that there is no duplication of efforts in terms of delivering the 
aM This is а serious problem and we are yet to channelise our services 
| Qugh one single body at the centre. 

tis since three decades that we started development planning in India. 
Hoe still struggling to fulfil the minimum requirements od 
xa apter isa careful scrutiny of each plan in relation E c K eee 
fon plan d x the child welfare component of the five year ВА Б аа 
һ m s an, Looking back over the plans, an interes pes puso. a 

ШҮ m puscalcula ted on the develop mept goals Шу, eic and 
ШО ights certain gaps and weaknesses in programme a Um 
^ a коп. This feeling is supported also by a case study in Meer is 
irate je итеш in the successive plans, child к m m: 
his pe о! decades this has remained as an ideal o. ПШ Т 
А ес 5ресіус and in the detailed analysis of the problem i 


i, Sting socio E ЭЛЕ ditions, the authors show 
f -ecor а cal conditio А 
те nomic and politi $ the different 


cellent. All this adds 
the pre-school child. 
f each chapter it will 

—SARALA B. Rao 
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"ning the problem. Documentation is ex 
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Children in Delhi Slum : А Survey of their Life Conditions (mimeo 
MUSAFIR SINGH and NAGENDRA NaTH, Central Institute of Res | 
Training in Public Cooperation, 1974, New Delhi, pp. SE Tati A al |, 


The study conducted a few of years ago, has now revived its signifi \ 
in the context of the present International Year of the Child T Kam | 
authors have emphasised the need for an iategrated child welfare T a b 
for slum children. So far these children in the age-group 0-6 jd PN | 
beneficiaries of the special nutrition programme sponsored by the бо 1! 
of India in the Fourth Plan. However, the programme couldnot buco, | 
small proportion of children even in this age-group due to meagre financial- | 
support. The authors strongly feel that the age-group 6-14 should also b | 
brought under the ambit of the child welfare programme. i 

The study examines the life conditions of Delhi slum children in the ag. | 
group 6-14 years based on a sample of 300 families in five selected ш | 
jhonpri clusters of different sizes. The objectives of the study are: (i) to high- 1 
light the socio-economic background of these children, (i/) to describe ther у 
life conditions, (iii) to find out the nature of their job, (iv) to identify their J, 
needs and problems, and (v) to suggest measures to improve their lie | 
conditions. | 

After having stated the problem, the objectives and the methods of data | 
collection and field survey in chapter I, the authors deal with the ecology of | 
Delhi slums in chapter П although without making any distinction between? | 
slum and a squatter. This confusion lasts till the end of the study. Chapter à 
III presents a socio-economic profile of the slum families whereas their le |i 
conditions and job position are dealt with in chapter IV. The n | 
findings of the study are presented in chapter V. It is noted that ү | 
of the slum dwellers live below the poverty line spending а large ee | 
(67.7 per cent) of their income on food, and only 5.4 per cent and 4B | 
оп education and recreation, respectively. Other data presented in E m 
highlight the depth of poverty of slum dwellers and the poignan e | 
? inhuman conditions. According to the study 40 to 45 per cent 0 pot й EN 
: in the age-group 6-14 years do not attend school. Their diet is Y P^... 
quality and quantity. Due to a total absence of parks and playgro 


oing © ik 
g £ t were l 


and a well-equipped children’s park. The family planning е area 
tion programmes should make their headway 10 Ue jtati 
The explo 3 

ablis 
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j 
hang [шш institutions. Lastly, in order to effect development changes in the 
i 3 communities; the need for voluntary organisations must be realised 
10 а 
ln, —GrrisH К. Misra 
Te the 
amme 


S Were art of the National Seminar on Education of the Teachers for 


Ament de School Child 

^ фп Council of Child Welfare, 1978, New Delhi, pp. 102. 

ancial 

hok | The importance of pre-school children has been viewed as the basic 

Ж rquirement for the future national development. А child is considered as 

iud human capital’ of a nation. Unfortunately this aspect of development is not 

toh pling adequate attention. The importance of the subject multiplies on 

Jum кош of its population percentage, service institutions, types of programmes 

y ti mi expenditure incurred vis-a-vis the beneficiaries. Although we have 

ir ie cilities forschool-going children, children in theage group 0-6 require more 
ilention and care by the governmental and voluntary agencies. 

The seminar was organised on the initiative of the Indian Council of Child 


of data : 
logy of Welfare, New Delhi, which isa known institution for taking up the cause of 
weena pu^ in India. It was aimed: (1) toevaluate presentation of different models 
Тай | pre-school education in India, and (2) to assess the content and methodo- 


E various teaching training programmes and skills required for 
iis entation. Broadly the seminar focused attention on Ways and means 
mee health care and development of pre-school children. 
rii cae Me discussed eleven papers on the different facets of health and 
ШО ices of pre-school children presented by the specialists in the area 
esti! de Over the country. The specialists discussed the various dimensions of 
e problem and gave important recommendations with regard to policy 
iig ра and administration, personnel, methods and material and models; 
po "These recommendations were 


yir life 
-mojot 
{ most 


poot hased for pre-school children. 

gi i Considerations like: goal oriented training programmes and 
n all ка 5 the identified gaps between objectives and their application, 
re ile Nesta nd failure of programmes and the effectivity of the evaluation 


m : 
tlean ^ The seminar also passed a resolution on the importance of health 


tle аге ^ à 
a nio Pre-school children and requested the government to appoint 9 
T at Nite and 1 to go into the details of the programmes regarding health ап 
| lti © necessary welfare measures to cover the age group 0-0. 


lg a 
ы, Wel $ : 
[Un jj Come endeavour to have а seminar of Ки EA TTS of the 
ut the бе 


—————=<  “" 
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Social Legislation in India, Vol. I & П 


K.D. GANGRADE, Concept, Delhi, 1978, Vol. Т, рр. 288, Vor j y 
Rs. 125 for 2 Vols. › Vol. ii, DP. A 
"| d 
= This study in two volumes is the poe ofa collaborative efor | f 
elhi School of Social Work and the Faculty of Law of the Univ ШҮ | 
Delhi. A pioneer study entitled ‘Social Legislation—Its Role in Son 8 d 
was published by the Planning Commission in 1956. As much т Welfare in 
taken place after that, there was need to update the literature, The E | Н 
design for this study was prepared by S.N. Ranade who had also din M ; 
study up to June 1975. К.О. Gangrade completed the work кй 
The first volume gives the various statutes and the second volume coma | Cl 
articles written by experts on the various enactments, dealing with spi] ad 
problems. di 
Social legislation is a vast area; topics claiming priority are covered | 01 
these two volumes. Laws governing social institutions; laws protecting te | m 
interests of children; laws providing for the treatment of certain social pro ] cri 
Jems; laws governing the operation of charitable societies, and legalaidtot } hi 
citizen are some of the topics discussed. Both the volumes have been writen | ol 
in a way that even the common man can get to know of the ways in whic 
law deals with social problems. de 
j The first volume has eleven chapters. Some are completely devotee” | M 
/ children, others partially, while yet others directly or indirectly touch ut , h 
children. In chapter two of volume one, for instance, section ‘A’ discussi mi 
Child Marriage Restraint Act 1929 and the consequences of a child martia | to 
The injunction prohibiting child marriage and the role of child UNT di 
prevention officers get due importance here. The new step taken by the 
of Gujarat, providing for child marriage prevention officers to be y 5р 
non-official advisory bodies of social workers, is commended. Mentions j : 
made of the fact that the Child Marriage Restraint Act 1929 dots P d E 
to Jammu & Kashmir. Section “В? discusses the legitimacy of m. a 
void and voidable marriages. Chapter three which deals yit EM | 
Muslim, Christian, Parsee and Jew legislation, under section Г (ШШ | in 
TODO S 
en i в what happens to the division where tlie po | si 
ӨК ЕЙ »wüapter four is on the law of adoption aw of mt 
adoption and its legal aspects under the Hindu law and the A e 1 
a pu n of various communities in India а ei dg | à 
dnm Chapters, dealing with social problems ате UY M 
e family, thus concern the welfare of children also: "gans ЖО 
general description about legislations concerning beggar: шо qiii tic 


I А nce 
handicapped sections of the society and makes 2 reference i 


б ight 
specially when the juvenile lepers are discussed. Chaplet cit 0 
attention on criminal administration also gives special treà 
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; young offenders. À | | 
The second volume's chapter seven steals the show in that volume. This i 
chapter deals with the welfare of children. All aspects of child welfare | 
right from the constitutional provisions to the national policy for children, | 
1974, are covered. A brief review of both civil and criminal legislation affecting 


dren has been given and the conclusion is that there is no consistent or || 


» Aj 


[ Of tle | 


-i 1 ji 
d B eed approach to child welfare legislation. Children are being treated | 
Be had sncidentally’ in the cou rse of handling other matters. The child is made to {| 
esearch face the formality-ridden awe-inspiring courts. Absence of a uniform civil i} 
idis | code adds to the problem. The issue of guardianship of the destitute and | 


homeless children is not faced squarely either in the civil code or in the 
ontain | Children Acts. There is no legal authority for giving a destitute child in i 
sper | adoption or to foster care. The draft legislation is yet to materialise. The 1 
disappearance of informality from the juvenile courts with the revision of tke i" 
кїй | Criminal Procedure Code in 1973 has been mentioned. The conclusion is that |! 
ing te | more needs to be done for the welfare of children and that the civil and | 
lpo | criminal laws and procedures, affecting children, must be looked into by a | 
| tothe | high level commission so as to give them conformity with the directive princi- 
wil | ples of state policy and the national policy on child welfare. 
which Chapter five, which deals with inheritance among Indian Muslims, 


describes the orphaned grand children and makes a mention that in Egypt, 
Morocco and Pakistan their interests have been safeguarded. It also describes 


ited [0 


np! — Üheadopted child's inheritance where a passing reference to Malaysia has been 
ssi made. There is a plea here for legal facility of adoption being made available 
ш | to Muslims, setting forth with clarity the shares of the sharers; residuaries, 
шй | distant kindreds and unrelated successors who are heirs under the Muslim law. 
o Si g Hindus. 


Chapter eight deals with the legal framework of adoption amon 


T ers 
(ed | Speedy enactment of the Adoption of Children Bill 1972is highly recommend- 


а ES : 
af! ше author because this will provide for State supervision of adoptions; 
ere at present 

ren d ent. : 
{шй E Whole gamut of social legislation is very difficult to be covered ide 
йб! ] in a appraisal of even some of them is equally difficult. Тһе attempt к. е 
iid ina S study, therefore, deserves all appreciation. Both the volumes are writ т 
apt Ns imple language. The lucid style adds to its use. Jt can serve as a о 
ble Mies for the students for master's courses in social work and other soci 
0) and also to those interested in social legislation. 
e à SHANTA KOHLI-CHANDRA 
yi due 

isd atio "nd i hi—A Stud 
1 (nig, nt and Vocational Rehabilitation of the Blind 1 Delhi y 


“Sie, f Public Coopera- 


el i 2 i 
| "9 Development, New Delhi; 1979, PP- ^^ * 


Op ; es 
т: forms of physical disability; blindness 1S the most appalling, 
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Bereft of sight, the blinds require special institutional assistance 
and vocational rehabilitation. This is a great task yet absolutely 
their economic upliftment. A few voluntary welfare agencie 
forward to impart education and vocational training to the b] 
assistance of the department of social welfare. But more Often such sing 
attempts come to grief owing to lack of occasional review and {е КЫЫ 
report under review, therefore, is a useful study as it has attempted to x | 
the various types of facilities provided by the welfare agencies for the E 
tional and vocational training of the blind. It also probes into the e. 
conditions of the blind ex-beneficiaries and the attitude of employers toward 
their blind workers. The study assumes importance especially because 1979 
happens to be the year of the child and 1981 is going to be declared by the 
UN as the international year for disabled persons. 

Divided into six chapters, the study sets out its objective and sampl 
design in the first chapter. By interviewing 59 beneficiaries out of 547 total 
beneficiaries of the seven educational and training-cum-production centres 
located in Delhi and 80 per cent of the ex-beneficiaries turning out during 
1968-76, the study has given a substantial sample coverage. 

Chapter two gives a description of the welfare agencies in terms of criteria 
for admission, financial condition, staff composition, etc. It is heartening to 
note that the proportion of the blind to the sighted instructors was almost 
equal. This speaks of the initiative, courage and drive on the part of the blinds 
to acquire expertise for even imparting training. However, lack of enough 
number of higher educational institutions hinder the educational aspiration 
of the blinds. The report, therefore, suggests upgrading all the blind school 
to the higher secondary level. The suggestions deserve serious consideration 

Chapter three deals with the background data of the respon 
Presents their socio-economic profile. It reveals that a large пиш tive 
respondents lost their sight because of inadequate preventive and curd 
measures at correct time. This shows the inadequacy of the exist 
system in India which still continues to be inaccessible to 4 

б resulting in loss of sight to nearly half a million children. Even t 
: and vocational training institutions, located as they are in Jarge 
preclude a substantial number of blinds residing in remote areas Tom 
advantage from them. mes have 
Chapter four examines the extent to which the existing Pr ae blinds 
been geared to achieve the objective of vocational rehabilitation Т they if 
The study reveals thatthough the efforts of the agencies are lauda ? 
still to go along way in providing a proper integrated educatio 


for education 
necessary for 
S have come 
Inds with the 


ing healtheat 
Jarge pun A 
he educatio! 


ntres. 
urban cehia 
taking 


nal prog 
0 


; 5 2 l 
_ to the blinds. In view of the existing constraints even in the SUPP Mi 


teaching aids (braille books especially on science, тает iy 
dies); making available to them modern educational aa d 

ders, braille typewriters, services of resource teachers, M Б! ПШ 
aina far cry, It is worth noting that in spite © 


pis the 


| 
р 
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e remarkably well by achieving 100 per cent result at board and 
fool examinations securing even first and second divisions. 


Chapter five describes the working conditions of the employed blind and. 


| analyses the views of the blinds about their jobs, job satisfaction, as also the 
| employers’ perception of their blind employees. The study shows that a 
| brge proportion of blind workers were not doing technical work for which 
| tey were trained. But those who look upon the blinds as incapable of doing 
| aything independently should note that a majority of the workers were 
| working without any special facilities like escorts, more elbow room to facili- 
| tie movement, etc., and were **doing as much work as the sighted workers” 


| 0.173). 


Chapter six sums up tbe findings of the study and suggests steps for 


| | tlumishing the educational and training programmes for the blinds. 


Thestudy, in short, presents an elaborate review of the existing educational 
nd vocational programmes for the blinds and also an analysis of the prob- 
kms encountered by them at the educational and training institutions and on 


| le job, However, one will not agree with the authors’ hypothesis that 
| “longer the duration of jobs, greater will be the job satisfaction of workers” 


) i d The authors could well have avoided repeating the shift from tradi- 
| nal y 


cations to modern ones and the lack of facilities of teaching aids. 


—GANGADHAR JHA 


ti nal Re 


| Vernm 


En 


КЧ 8 degree of consensus, In an inegalitarian society educational b 


h ; i 
» academic debate on the importance of education usually e a 
ene- 


The 


t Dom 
Tough the demand pressures of various interest 61005 


ак 19 disillusionment of the 1970s, following the earlier optimism. 


Ona 


C ү Ап investment in the development of human capital, boggle th 
(аот cational planners, administrators and educators 


t Ure] 
nd useful 
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The National Review Committee for the +2 curriculum Was set 

the chairmanship of Prof. M. Adiseshiah to review the NCERT qe 
on vocationalisation of secondary education, study the syllabi буш, 
adopted by the member schools of the Central Board of Secondary E iN 
and recommend a plan of action for introduction of vocationalisation 2. 
secondary stage. at the 
The report gives broad guidelines for course patterns for general educa. 
tion and the vocationalised spectrum. It lays emphasis on the need for th 

secondary stage to be integrated with the goals of national development a 
priorities in agriculture, rural development and adult literacy by inclusion d | 
the socially useful productive work component in the general education 
spectrum and agriculture and related rural occupation and managerial, | 
commercial, health and para-medical courses in the vocationalised spectrum, |. 
The report emphasises that no rigid course pattern should be laid ош, as | 
vocational courses should be planned keeping in view the local needs ati 
based on manpower requirements of the aréa assessed Бу the ocu: | 
pational surveys in liaison with the employers, experts and with the involve | 
ment of local agencies and the community. The report also discusses othe | 
related issues like location of schools, infrastructural facilities; counselling | 
and placement, training of teachers, curriculum and textbooks, apprentice | 
ship and recruitment policy and a continuous review and evaluation method | 
built within the education system. For a better coordination between variou ^ 
agencies offering vocational and technical courses, a national apex body | б 
recommended. where other agencies offering vocational education will be 
represented. ais] 
The effort to link education with productivity has many p Уп | 
the teaching community in a position to assume new responsibility" e. 
extent could recruitment and wage policies be suitably readjusted" eau 
will these courses; which are designed to be terminal in dd dé 
the students for self-employment? Some schools under the Селге OO 

Secondary Education adopted the scheme of vocational courses prop al 
the NCERT. The feedback from these schools point 
courses did not meet an encouraging response because t 
wanted jobs in the organised sector and were not prepa" Јел 
а particular course led them to specific jobs. The climate for $e onfiden® 
__ Was not very encouraging as the training did not give ШЕ ad start DA 
. an investment. The initial investment needed by the schoo'S e cha ї 
| Courses may become useless if the courses have to res 
employment market. A reorientation in the thinking 
_ Sector enterprises will also be necessary. Education cannot E 

_ to all the problems of a society but it should be respo 
needs and concerns. 


ed to take? 
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statistical Profile of Children and Youth in India 
der United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), 1977, New Delhi, pp. 125. 


lent 

a Supposed mainly to be of children and youth; the report under review 

‘the contains data in 60 tables on the economy, demography and vital statistics, | 
health, family welfare, nutrition, education and other aspects of social i 

wa ] statistics. These data are no doubt of use for socio-economic planning and 


‘the | itisalso good that they are made available at a single place. But those who 
and look forward to details regarding children in these pages will be disappointed. 
of There is no youth, anyway. There are other shortcomings also worth 
tio mentioning. 
rial, For the purpose of planning, comparable data are necessary, not often 
rum, | available in this book. For example, most of the data on population relate to 
ta | 1971 whereas data of other socio-economic characteristics are for other 
ad | periods. The percentage of infant deaths under one year in the States is given 
icc: for 1970, but the number of hospitals and their beds are for 1974, and so on, 
01%. In some tables the headings аге not given properly. For example, in table 
ol 23 the data given are of the number of districts, community development 
ling | blocks, panchayats, etc., Statewise. It is not mentioned in the title the year for 
ice | Which the information relates. In table 24 the heading is ‘Targets and Achieve- 
hed ments during Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-79), whereas the data given are 
nol’ targets and achievements during the Fifth Plan for beds, medical colleges, 
‘tual admissions, and doctors. 

Ifa social planner can get over these shortcomings, the report should 
Jove to be of some value to him. 


ARIE TI TER a ERR 


| 


—N. С. GANGULY 


Soci; 
lal Welfare Administration 


` AU. CHoWpnry, New Delhi, Atma Ram & Sons, 1979, pp. 300, Rs. 40. 


ed bY 

on Social : ing the attention of 
det Scholars Welfare administration is increasingly engaging í n s not been 
mcs Südieq And administrators who genuinely feel that Шш ee Jm to the 
ye | Proces 11 detail and in depth. Social welfare administration ге mes of 
Ju Social 9! applying professional competence to implement p er li 
i | or, : elfare through social agencies in fulfilment of the objects and wo 
n | agenci. CY. The book under review describes briefly the ЕШ 
"E ie organisation, personnel, 


Nperyic: ец registration, constitution, bye-laws, 
кү n, Office procedure and budgeting. It a 
| Uso ae auditing, and the mechanism and regula 
ано unteers, coordination, public relations, Т, 
{ (Чап с » "nd social legislation have also been inclu 
Nenty.p. ditions, In about two hundred pages, the au 
“topics, Presumably withan eyeon thesyllabi of m 


]so covers grants-in-aid, 
tion of fund raising. The 
gulation of standards, 
ded with reference to 
thor has discussed : 
anyuniversities. — 
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The significance of this book in this special number is that the auth 
devoted a chapter to social legislation with particular reference to is or has 
for children. For healthy growth, a child needs adequate A ч 
understanding, protection, security, nutrition, health care, etc., andthe E 


tive provisions are just one aspect, necessary but not sufficient. The nati ( 
plan of action has recommended greater legislative power to protect кс whic 
and safeguard the interest of children. The author has rightly forse wor! 
attention onthis important aspect, andavigorous effort to promote cort and 
awareness on the need for effective implementation of all existing Ne the | 
legislation, including that for children, cannot be over stressed, hou: 

The field of social welfare does not easily lend itself to any simple or thes 
uniform pattern of administration. The complexity of the social situation and chil 
of the social problems does not permit of any such solution. Organisational Ts 
goals tend to dominate over functional aspects and normally not enough view 
attention is paid to keep alive the zeal of diversification of programmes and anal 
flexibility of operations to suit different aspect of social welfare. Voluntary lot 
agencies play a key role in any area of social welfare administration and 4 
attempts are thus made to minimise the bureaucratising tendencies, The info 
general impression however is that in many voluntary organisations, vested per 
interests dominate decision-making and it is very difficult to dislodge them. Sor 

The book; as a whole; makes interesting reading and the appendices mda 
towards the end add to its usefulness. Bibliography is up-to-date and the Pa 


price reasonable. A little more care in proof reading and adding moe 4 " 
description to factual information would have enhanced its readability. At | А 


places, there is more of mathematical presentation than arguments. n coll 
spite of its limitations, the book would remain a guide to many examinees al i 
there is always scope for improvement in subsequent editions. ( 

—SuUDESH KUMAR SHARMA hi 


Working Children in Urban Delhi (A Research Report) 
Indian Council for Child Welfare, April, 1977, рр. 173. 


The study is designed to portray the socio-economic and env! 
conditions of working childreninurban Delhithrough:(i)househo 
and (її) ad hoc surveys in selected occupations. The study is 
- by a few case studies both of the household variety and occuP 
The first chapter deals with the ‘Nature and Dimension © 
terms of the magnitude of working children and their 2" е 
beo by sex and occupation based on 1971 census. nó 

- more stringent definition of workers in 1 
ıs), the number of child workers in the age-group Me. 
about 10,500 in 1961 to 14,800 in 1971 giving 


‚ 
у> 


Ы 
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bout 40 per Gm ;and ena wee of child workers has increas- 
d Their proportion to [oia 1а ош Orce was 1.3 per cent for urban Delhi 
52 whole. within the precincts of these dimensions, the nature of the 
oblem is not at all clear. What sort of problem the study is designed to 
grapple with and what are its postulates, 15 something which is not explicit. 

Chapter 3 of the study is entitled ‘Some Socio-Economic Parameters? 
which, to a great extent, determine the working and living conditions of child 
workers at any point of time. The identified parameters are: (i) place of origin 
and length of residence in Delhi; (ii) caste and religion; (ii) the nexus between 
the occupational profiles of parents and children; (iy) levels of income, (y) 
household size; and (vi) housing and sanitation. The study has conceptualised 
these factors which have an impact on the working and living conditions of 
child workers but to say "it is analytically difficult to firmly establish the 
cause-and-effect relationship", is not correct. And I do not subscribe to this 
view. These relations could have been measured, as there is no dearth of 
analytical tools and techniques. This would have given an added importance 
to the study. 

The occupational studies as dealt with in chapter 5 provide a wealth of 
information on various aspects of the child workers and their living and 
working, physical and socio-economic environmental conditions. Likewise, 
Some Case Studies’, undertaken in chapter 6, provide a clue to an inverse 
lationship between child and parent and the ‘attitude’ and ‘outlook’ of 
parents and children. These case studies also substantiate the aweful environ- 
nental conditions of ‘hotels’ and ‘dhabas’, manufacturing/servicing establish- 
ments Which are hardly congenial to the development of the child. — 
jon the various occupational groups studied; a en ЕТ ш 
th ton of rags and other waste material were found to be mis E r 
ose working in unregistered tea stalls and dhabas, seemed to be no better 
ү е study also points out that there isno SAN mes 

Ms ke y the Delhi Shops and Establishment Act, i sai endi 
emplo ct, 1948 and the Factories Act. The Factories à ue T 

ia ment of children below 14 while DSEA permits e E 
"еп above the age of 12. These are known legal lacunae ot te 


juridi isa soci 
a Structure which need to be rectified as the law is a social [os cub 
м d further points out that “aspects like working hours and rest 8 | ms 
e. Very relevant to domestic workers, shoe-shine boys ze aged in 
= Collection boys and part-time workers such as were ake rs" 
0 : i і 
(p. TS and delivery of milk bottles and evening ne" Шр 


Ofm aj 12 for entry 
i а 7 : age to 
Ito. Пу suggestions made, the reduction of mE e а 


for yp. ADprentice Act for the acquisition of Knowe 
tunga ading existing skills, i with the facilities {к a 
elin E 5 ini ve ; 

8 and vocational guidance and training deser n the working 


Y: no doubt, gives a good deal of information abou 
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children. But there are printing mistakes which reflect not mn. a 
of proof reading but also an indifferent attitude of the Council; viz, On M 
4 Table 1.3 there is no mention of the measuring unit for зр: fae 
which ought to have been in thousands, On page 63, para 5.6.1, the ene 
reads ‘In fact, every type of collected.’ which makes no sense. And On page ў, 
there is mention of the *Maximum Wages Act'. These are a few samples by 
the document is strewn with several such palpable errors, 


—R.K. WISH WAKARMA 


Working Children iu Bombay—A Study (mimeo) 
Musarir SINGH, V.D. KAURA and S.A. KHAN, National Institute of Public 
Cooperation and Child Development, New Delhi, 1978, pp. 316. 


In the normative context of modern society child labour is considered to 
be a social evil. The early years of life are meant to equip oneself with 
knowledge and skills for playing adult roles. Taking up a job at an carly age 
does affect the growth of a child's personality. However, social and economic 
realities are such that social norms are hard to conform to and we find large 
numbers of children taking up jobs at an early age. 

The major causes of child labour are rooted in ignorance and poverty. 
Poverty is both the cause and effect of child labour. Complete eradication of 
the evil is possible only when there is an appreciable increase in the standards — | and 
of living of the people. This is a long term national goal but short term 
measures are possible and are needed to lessen the deleterious effects of labour 
on children. The study under review provides an insight into the pro 
Working children in the metropolitan area of Bombay. ; ic 

The objectives of the micro-study are to highlight the socio-econ0n |i 
factors which compel children to take up work and to examine the "nip and 

ЕЕ facets of the work life of the child with a view to find out the conseque 58 
work on the wellbeing of the child. The study also discusses the effectivene. edi 


5 гаан ton К 
of relevant legislation a i - i n its implementa 1 4 
gislation and points out the shortcomings 1 ia collected from ^ti 


ctured iners 


nd 
ackgroU 
b wa б 


Es. | W 
= Of the child and his family, the perception of the parents and children s P 
hysical an LET 
ds С. jld Jabo 

pour 
la post 
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pal Corporation and the Department of Labour 
dary data from other official records, reports; boo 5) 
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j multi-stage sampling PME is used in the survey. Ten slum pockets 
E. selected in Rod with B Slum Improvement Board from 807 
m areas of Bombay. In t = T EC census enumeration of all house- 
yods in the pockets was pm ег(аКеп. ле third stage involved preparation 
[е of working children pocket wise. Finally, 300 children, 203 boys and 
yr girls, constituting roughly one third of the total child workers enumerated, 
were selected for the pu rpose of study. 

The report is presented in eleven chapters. The first two chapters are 
ievoted to give an overview of the problem and the third to a description of 
ihe universe of study and the methods of sampling used. Chapters four and 
iieare devoted to the socio-economic background of the families of working 
dilfren and the pre-work life of the child. The fact that child labour is 
kep rooted in poverty and ignorance is amply brougt out by the data. 
Majority of child workers came from families consisting on an average 5.9 
members but earning less than Rs. 400 per month. They lived in houses 
licking even the basic physical amenities. In twenty per cent of the families 
interviewed, not a single member ever went to school. Of those who did go, a 
majority dropped out before completing their fourth standard. The child 
тегей work between ten and twelve years of age. The eldest child in the 
fimily, irrespective of age and sex, was deployed to supplement the family 
income, which accounted for about 25 per cent of it. 

A brief review of the wage employed and self-employed children is 
resented in the next two chapters. Most of the child workers were in unskilled 
and ill paid jobs and were concentrated in the unorganised small scale 
Kary sector. Legal prohibition of child labour from the organised sector 
My have pushed the children away into the unorganised. More than fifty 
| t of the children were in production units, service and repairs, Br. 
| e ais commerce. The market for child labour is not governed by o. 
m M Or procedures. The resourcefulness of parents, Be ee A 

ten a Ee urs mattered most. Thirty-five per cent of ei NS esas 
КО na Week. A леше М E 

titled to 100 "d Casual leaves, Tireni 010 ЕУ d M СВ were getting 
| holidays pa any religious or national holidays while the or EE 

Шеп anging from seven to fifteen days during the PER а) БЕЗЕТ 

{ › both wages employed and self-employed, had to work for about - 

S n : Ene long hours of work were all the more Bos Wr 
{uation A 1° irregular spread of the rest intervals. The ed of the 
Wy. the rest interval often depended upon the соруб m 
[lier 219 the nature of the job he was engaged in and not ont 2 | 
Const cti Y and large, the rest interval was after four hours 0 Mer 
Mir. ТОП Workers, scrap collectors and most of the self-emp 2 
1% Gia] va to guard themselves from the vigilant eye КУШЛ ЫИ 

: Notwithstanding all these troubles, 64 per cent o! e 


4 
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happy about being employed and bein geconomically independent т 
however, not so satisfied about their average monthly income Jy Were, 
Restaurant and repair workers were the most satisfied and d Rs, % 
workers and scrap collectors least satisfied even though they were einn 
than the children in other occupations. Parents felt that work id 
a sense of responsibility in the children. Parents were aware "m 
tion to children, almost all of them agreed that education was d ү: 
А large number (60 per cent) said that they would like their children We 
upto higher secondary level and another 12.5 per cent up to college i 
Though the awareness and aspirational level of the parents was thus quie 
high, their capacity to achieve it was limited, as the report underlines, 
The presentation of the report would have been better if chapter eigh 
giving the views by children, parents and employers towards child labour va 
integrated with the previous chapters. Chapter nine which gives a description 
of working children in different occupations does not serve any purpose, 
Chapter ten discusses the effectiveness of the relevant legislation. The 
ignorance of the employers about the existence of laws governing child labour 
is colossal and revealing. Only 18.6 per cent of the 159 employing establish: 
ments seem to be aware of some of the provisions governing child labour. 
Only nine employers mentioned about officials visiting their establishments 
for inspection. The economic interests of the children and of their parents 
and employers help the latter in escaping from the long arm of Jaw, The 
final chapter gives a summary of the conclusions and offers some suggestions: 
On the whole, the study is a very useful contribution to the understanding | 
of the problem of child labour in an urban setting. As 93 per cent of chi Ж 
labour are in rural areas, it would be highly useful if similar micros 
were undertaken in those areas also. It would help the social welfare, 4 | 
tion, rural development, and the legal departments in formulating we 
in a coordinated manner so that the harmful effects of work at mn] | 
on the growth of a child's personality are mitigated. А select ПОРУ q 


would have added to the value of the study. 


—M. Ls vana 
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Declaration of the Rights of the Child 


‘tial, 
Study proclaimed by the General Assembly of the United Nations оп 20 November 1959 
level, | (General Assembly resolution 1386 XIV) ; 
quite | 
| Preamble j t р 

eicht | Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have, in the charter, reaffirmed their faith 

97 Ж mfundamental human rights and in the dignity and worth of the human person, and have 
y "n | &termined to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 
‘iption Whereas the United Nations has, in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
pose, р proclaimed that everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth therein, without 
. The | distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, 
labour } tational or social origin, property, birth or other status, 
abl: | ereas the child, by reason of his physical and mental immaturity, needs special 
bale | safeguards and care, including appropriate legal protection, before as well as after birth, 


Whereas the need for such special safeguards has been stated in the Geneva Declaration 


| Rights and in the statutes of specialised agencies and international organisations concerned 
| wih the welfare of children, 
Whereas mankind owes to the child the best it has to give, 


91100 

anding | Now therefore, 

f child The General Assembly 

PM | Proclaims this Declaration of the Rights of the Child to the end that he may have а 
je s childhood and enjoy for his own good and for the good of society the rights and 
educa- | "Redoms herein set forth, and calls upon parents, upon men and women as individuals, 


and 


ел | | коп voluntary organizations, local authorities and national Governments to recognize 
rly age | MS and strive for their observance by legislative and other measures progressively 
graph In accordance with the following principles: 


P, tincip, le | 


кн shall enjoy all the rights set forth in this Declaration. Every us ишш any 
on Feed a Sover, shall be entitled to these rights, without distinction or ко 2 
ial origi 9f race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion; na 
шыш; Property, birth or other status, whether of himself or of his family. 


| Principle 2 


Т. = d 
py i child shall enjoy special protection, and shall be given opportunities and facilities, : 
| "шу ana БУ other means, to enable him to develop physically, mentally, morally, d = 
| Ld Socially in a healthy and normal manner and in conditions of fer a 
| amount с enactment of laws for this purpose, the best interests of the child shall be the 
P ë consideration. 


all be entitled from his birth to a name and a nationality. 


___ -Г — 
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rinciple 4 Я А 
Рг px child shall enjoy the benefits of social security. He shall be entitleq to grow "T 
jT 


‚ Jopin health; to this end, special care and protection shall be provided both to hi 
his mother, including adequate pre-natal and post-natal care. The child shal] haven andto 
to adequate nutrition, housing, recreation and medical services. E right 


Principle 5 ў : Nat 
The child who is physically, mentally or socially handicapped shall be given the special 
treatment, education and care required by his particular condition. А 
Principle 6 
The child, for the full and harmonious development of his personality, needs love Т Ш 
understanding. He shall, wherever possible, grow up in the care and under the Tesponsibliy | E 
of his parents, and, in any case, in an atmosphere of affection and of moral and material E 
security; a child of tender years shall not, save in exceptional circumstances, be separated ой 
from his mother. Society and the public authorities shall have the duty to extend particular E. 
care to children without a family and to those without adequate means of support. Payment A re 
of State and other assistance towards the maintenance of children of large families is m 
desirable. : SN 
and mi 
Principle 7 Dui: 
The child is entitled to receive education, which shall be free and compulsory, at least nuc 
in the elementary stages. He shall be given an education which will promote his gener 
culture, and enable him, on a basis of equal opportunity, to develop his abilities, his E | б 
dual judgement, and his sense of moral and social responsibility, and to become a use Th 
member of society. ton, 7 


sible for his 


The best interests of the child shall be the guiding principle of those respon 9 


i i о ibility lies i first place with his parents. — 4 l the 
education and guidance; that responsibility lies in the first p ete curt directed 


The child shall have full opportunity for play and recreation, vn hall endeavor (0 4 
/ to {һе same purposes as education; society and the public authorities sha | mm 
EP. promote the enjoyment of this right. му 
Р Poli 
Principle 8 / tection and йб | E 
The child shall in all circumstances be among the first to receive pro i à | 
m 
Principle 9 nd exploitation: p "n 
; z н а 
The child shall be protected against all forms of neglect, СГ uelty talang 


shall not be the subject of traffic, in any form. 


a jag f 
Е iate minimus. p mene 
The child shall not be admitted to employment before an appropria "E 


М employ" gal | 
he shall in no case be caused or permitted to engage in any occupation g tal of T « 
would prejudice his health or education, or interfere with his physice (i 
development. 
an (i 
Principle 10 jgioUs и © 


racial, rel н 
n 


The child shall be protected from practices which may foster nderstandil ccs pol 
c 


other form of discrimination. He shall be brought up in а spirit ofu full cons! 
friendship among peoples, peace and universal brotherhood, ап 
his energy and talents should be devoted to the service of his 


d in 
fellow men. 


leve. 
id to 
Tight 


а] 


e and 
bility. 
terial 
rated 
(шї 
yment 
lies is 


| Policy ang 


id after birth 


7 "ilh 
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ational Policy for Children 


RESOLUTION à 


The Government of India have had under consideration the question of evolving a 
ational policy for the welfare of children. After due consideration, it has been decided to 
alopt the policy enunciated below: 


Inroduction 

The nation’s children are a supremely important asset. Their nurture and solicitude are 
ш responsibility. Children’s programme should find a prominent part in our national 
pans for the development of human resources, so that our children grow up to become 
robust citizens, physically fit, mentally alert and morally healthy, endowed with the skills 
ud motivations needed by society. Equal opportunities for development to all children 
duing the period of growth should be our aim, for this would serve our larger purpose of 
ucing inequality and ensuring social justice. 


Goals 
_ The needs of children and our duties towards them have been expressed in the Constitu- 


| я The resolution оп a national policy on education, which has been adopted by Parlia- 
nt, 


4 ®% U.N. declaration of the rights of the child. The goals set out in these documents can 


gives direction to state policy on the educational needs of children. We are also party 


CM be achieved by judicious and efficient use of the available national reoite 
‘Ping in view these goals, the Government of India adopts this resolution on the nationa: 


| Policy for children. 


Measures 


It 3 . 
el be the policy of the state to provide adequate services to children, both before 


апа through the period of growth, to ensure their full physical, T 
Ше. ment. The state shall progressively increase the scope of such seers ee 
lance ‘sonable time, all children in the country enjoy optimum coni is HET. 
Dent of ом. In particular, the following measures shall be adopted towards 

ese objectives - 


E | develop 


(i) All ch; 5 5 e. 
(ii) py, children Shall be covered by a comprehensive health bit E the object 


0 Eines Shall be implemented to provide nutrition se 
(ii) р 107108 deficiencies in the diet of children. : 
S nue improvement of the health and for 
(h s oo will be undertaken for the general imp e mothers. 
е 
Dto th © Shall take steps to provide free and compul 


3 Ca 5 A х i Я 
With he te 5 ОГ 14 for which a time-bound Ша г a to reduce the prevail- 
i а 


ent ‘ ial efforts will b d i 

Hg w, al'ability of resources. Special e l je ana IEA 
St Tee and stagnation in schools, particularly in the case of gir 

() соо eaker sections of society. The programme © 

l 


dren 


f informal education for pre- 


c à 
Mildren from such sections will also be taken UP- school education shall 


Who are not able to take full advantage of formal 
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be provided other forms of education suited to their requirements. 

(vi) Physical education, games, sports, and other types of recreational as well а 
and scientific activities shall be promoted in schools, community ce 
other institutions. 

(vii) To ensure equality of opportunity, special assistance shall be provided toa 
belonging to the weaker sections of the society, such as children belon 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and those belonging to the c 
weaker sections both in urban and rural areas. 

(viii) Children who are socially handicapped, who have become delinquent or have been 
forced to take to begging or are otherwise in distress, shall be provided facilities for 
education, training and rehabilitation and will be helped to become useful citizens 

(ix) Children shall be protected against neglect, cruelty and exploitation. 

(x) No child under 14 years shall be permitted to be engaged in any hazardous occupa: 
tion or be made to undertake heavy work. 

(xi) Facilities shall be provided for special treatment, education, rehabilitation and care 
of children who are physically handicapped, emotionally disturbed or mentally 
retarded. 

(xii) Children shall be given priority for protection and relief in times of distress or 
natural calamity. 

(xiii) Special programmes shall be formulated to spot, encourage and assist gifted children, 
particularly those belonging to the weaker sections of society. 

(xiv) Existing laws should be amended so that in all legal disputes, whether between | 
parents or institutions, the interests of children are given paramount consideration | 

(xv) In organising services for children, efforts would be directed to strengthen family 

ties so that full potentialities of growth of children are realised within the normal 
family, neighbourhood and community environment. 


S Cultural 
nires and Such 


Il children 
ging to the 
Conomically 


Priority in Programme Formation Д 
In formulating programmes in different sectors, priority shall be given to Pro 
relating to : 


gramme 


(a) preventive and promotive aspects of child health ; sen nutrition ЇЇ 
(6) nutrition for infants and children in the pre-school age along with n 

. nursing and expectant mothers; 
(c) maintenance, education and training of orphan and destit Д 
(d) creches and other facilities for the care of children of working © 


and 
. ] 1 n. 
(e) care, education, training and rehabilitation of handicapped childre 


ute children, 


x ailing molt? 


Constitution of National Children's Board Р rovision orsi А 
During the last two decades we have made significant progress 1 the p jon in 
for children on the lines detailed above. There has been consi 


health, nutrition, education and welfare services. Rise in the a E 
ent. Bu 


ided £0 
E ovided 2 
rnment shall endeavour that adequate resources ae “game fm 
Des - 


and appropriate schemes are undertaken. 
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gaged in the field of child welfare will continue to have {һе opportunity to. 


р айоп5 Cn 


f either on their own or with State assistance, in the field of education, health 

COM and social welfare services. India has a tradition of voluntary action. It shall is 

a medea vour of the state to d po strengthen voluntary action So that state and 
| | шу efforts complement each other. The resources of voluntary organisations, trusts, 


esand religious and other endowments should have to be tapped to the extent possible 


it ; : 
g V romoting and developing child welfare programmes. 
б 
he 
lly Jegislative and Administrative 4ction 


Toachieve the above aims, the State will provide necessary legislative and administrative 
ven шрот. Facilities for research and training of personnel will be developed to meet the needs 
m iile expanding programmes and to improve the effectiveness of the services. 


People’s Participation 4 
р The Government of India trust that the policy enunciated in this statement will receive 
liesupport and cooperation of all sections of the people and of organisations working for 
ae геп. The Government of India also calls upon the citizens, State Governments, local 
10 todies, educational institutions and voluntary organisations to play their part in the overall 
ifort to attain these objectives. 
Yo Gu 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


" ORDER 


d that a copy of the resolution be communicated to the Cabinet Secretariat, the 
| e Minister's Secretariat, all the Ministries/Departments of the Government of India, the 
j mung Commission, the State Governments and the Governments/Administrations of 
a Won Territories. 


ib E also that the resolution be published in the Gazette of India for Ri 
| “omation, 


Sd. R 
] August 22, 1974 Secretary to the Government of India 


oO 


y for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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§ КОШ 
ү pte urb 
Р | сау. 
oun д : | pie E 
The Child in India |a 
n itio] 
à |. Birth 
"Demographic Profile E mm 
Of the 1550 million children in the world, one in every six is an Indian. The 248 million |. Infant 
children of India thus comprise nearly 16 per cent of all the world's children, Ц I fre youn 
|^ India's population is rising faster than the world rate, and the addition of some {3 | teess Ti 
million infants every year gives India one of the world’s youngest populations. The i, | Death 
census showed that 42 per cent of the Indian population consists of children under 14 years | dath rate 
of age. Children below 6 years comprise 21 per cent of the population. | tj discas: 
An index of the population composition is that while the entire population of India in | tecalcula 

1911 was 252 million, projections indicate that children alone already numbered 248 million 

in 1976, and a more recent estimate puts the child population in 1977 at 255 million, The Health 

twentieth century will close with the number of children in India almost certainly exceeding у Childi 
the total Indian population of 279 million recorded in the 1931 Census. n Е bitth cai 

А Urban- Rural Ratios : An estimated 81 per cent of India's children live in the rural areas. 

t According to population projections for 1976, the rural children number 183.9 million, 

- tribal children 14.9 million and urban children 49.7 million. These projections also indi 
L — that nearly half of India’s children (48.7 per cent) are below 6 years of age. Of the 121 


in this age group, 89.7 million live in the villages and 7.3 million in tribal areas, wh t 
million are in urban areas. E 
E Living Conditions : According to 1976 projections, about 99.4 million сїй. теш 
two-fifths of the total Indian child population—live in conditions adverse to survival. 0f 
them, 48.5 million, or nearly half, are less than 6 years old. 
The 1976 estimates place 35.8 million of these youngest deprived child 
_ 9.7 million in urban areas and 2.9 million in tribal areas. In the next age gro 
_ 50.9 million children live in extreme poverty—37.7 million in the villages, 
towns and cities and 3 million in tribal arcas. aji ild 
м E more recent estimate (April 1977), indicates that as many as 126 million chi 
be living below the poverty line. 


ren in rural are 7 
up (7-14 year 
102 millioni 


Birth Rate and Mortality нса month dd 
А 2 um а baby born every one and a half seconds, there are 1.7 million ЫШ, u i 0 
21 million births a year in India. Balanced against the annual total death га 7 


pm million infants and children—this means that about 134 Я 
re added to the country's population every year. bane 
"The rural birth rate—35.8 per 1000 population—is much higher than the ^ 

e of 28.3 per 1000 population. 

! fortality : The child’s fight for survival does not always succeed, 
abies born alive, 122 die in the first year of life. ge grou 
i Infant and toddler deaths add up to 2 million in the 0-12 month d oft 
million in the 1-4 year group. Together, these deaths account for 40 pef 
annual deaths in the country. i 

" The Combined mortality rate for the lowest age group (0-4 ye 

iat of the next age group (5-14 years). 

he infant mortality rate has fallen steadily during the century, 

| ^ per 1000 live births in 1915, and 161 per 1000 live bir 


s three and a 
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Moos mortality rate currently stands at 122 per 1000 live births. However rural- 
gro palances persist, with the rural rate averaging 131 per 1000 live births as CORDE 
4 "bun average rate of 81 per 1000 live births. After the first week of life, the infant 
ШЕШ te of females is higher than that of males throughout the first year of life 
(tality fancy: If an Indian child survives the early childhood years, 


" rfe Expec z A 
b. i55 years and for a girl, 52 years. 


life expectancy 


ition E Е 
du Rate: The number of live births in 1 year per 1,000 population. This will vary with 


lenverageage of the populationand with the male/female ratio, as well as with other factors. 
Infant Mortality Rate : Infants under 1 year of age dying in 1 year, per 1,000 live births. 
feyounger the child at death, and the greater the distance from the registration centre, 
tls likely it is to be registered either as a birth or death. 
Death Rate : The number of deaths registered per 1,000 population. This gives the crude 
jth rate. Deaths may be further analysed by age, by sex, by occupation, by social class, 
сае, by district, and by various other relevant factors. Death rates by age-groups may 
in | kealculated per 1,000 of population or per 1,000 of that age-group. 


he | Health 

ng Children in India face many health hazards, and many die young for lack of timely 
talth care. 

" | Forty per cent of all deaths in India occur among children below 5 years of age. Of these 

n, (“05 about half are of children less than a year old. 

le | Inthe lowest age group (0-12 months), 50 per cent of deaths are due to dysentery, 


| EB respiratory diseases and gastro-intestinal disorders. In the 1-4 year group, 
| Шу seems tobe specifically related to respiratory, digestive and parasitic diseases. 
- | turn are aggravated by poor environmental sanitation, over-crowded living condi- 
T pou malnutrition. Ignorance of simple health precautions also takes its toll. 
|а M ated that 30 per cent of all school-going children are suffering from ө oo 
Wated (Я К children’s illnesses treated at health centres, 56 per cent are Rs Suri 
Rents intestinal infections, respiratory complaints and nutritional disorders. ee 
| * ^" defects due to poor diet and poor hygiene are also common, and many chi 
ci i Rind in early childhood. Tuberculosis is widespread in small Quem EL 
l Services : About 80 per cent of Indians live in rural and tribal areas, 


Rer cent of hospi Е e available there. 
S Ospital tors in the country аге ave 
Фа саг pital beds and 20 per cent of doctor: ment:run primary health 


le, spread over a hundred 
tor. Each PHC auxiliary 
distance between the 
ple attending the PHCs 


| 


| tiom 1 health centre is 9 km., and about 87 per cent of peo; топ because 

Bcc Villages Within a 6.4 km radius. Many children do not get bod NI small 

| lage women are daily wage earners, and HS pei new rural 
e х 

Under gradually extending health 


| 8t yn Villagers trai 4 th workers аге а 
| lage ho rained as community heal eive skilled assistance; th 
n 


D io 


. The needs of nearly 250 million children: О ; 
en's TS are major regional disparities: Bihat, Gujara 
istin lospitals at all. small 
and chil materna] and child health services reach only а up c 
dren who need them. Women in the 15-45 age #1990 


proportion of the 
onstitute nearly 22 
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per cent of the population, and children in the 0-6 age group comprise anoth 
Meeting the health needs of this 43 per cent of the population remains a maj A a cent, 
Water and Health : Water-borne and water-related diseases are the i ш task | 
infants and children. About 163 million children (0-14 years) їп rura] ТЕ D8 Killers | 
access to safe drinking water, and are thus exposed to infection which can M do NOt haye 
In 113,000 villages, the drinking water supply is either more than 1.6 km is Aal 
standard, and is responsible for diseases like cholera and guinea-worm, or S in Or is sub. 
to a mineral content too high for health. P Оше related 
In another 214,000 villages, the water supply from wells, streams, t 
rivers, is adequate in quantity, but is open to the risk of pollution. 
There are at least 185,000 villages where the supply of water is both inadequ i 
unprotected. quate and 
It is estimated that about 8.7 per cent of deaths in the first year of life, 19.1 per centof 
deaths in the 1-4age group and 15.2 per cent of deaths in the 5-15 group are due to 
diarrhoea. 


anks, ponds ant 


Nutrition 

Malnutrition is a major cause of death among children in India. Every month 1,00,000 
children die from its effects. An even larger number of children die of infectious diseases, 
their poor diet having made them susceptible to infection and vulnerable thereby to death, 

Children survive malnourishment depending on the degree of deficiency. For every child 
who shows clinical signs of malnutrition, there are probably at least 4 children suffering 
from milder grades of malnutrition without clinically apparent symptoms. There are an 
estimated 60 million malnourished children in India. 

Approximately 80 to 90 per cent of Indian children do not receive adequate amounts of 
key vitamins and minerals; 75 per cent do not receive adequate calories and about 50 pet 
cent do not receive enough proteins. 

, Acute diarrhoeal diseases are more frequent and serious among these m 
children than among those of normal nutritional status. fr 

Pre-School Children : Some 60 per cent of children in the 0-6 years age group a 
from nutritional anaemia and protein-calorie malnutrition in one form or the other. F i 
40 per cent of all deaths in the country occur in this age group and the majority kr ЕР 
fatal cases are attributed to kwashiorkar, vitamin A deficiency and anaemia. лаи ndard 
fourths of the children in this age group have body weights below 75 per cent и, ащ 
шер роза children, 52 per cent suffer from E UM mu аа [оў 
vob nutrition and only 3 per cent can be consider E. 
_ Children from the low socio-economic strata suffer the worst, 80 per cent oir 
victims of moderate or severe protein-calorie malnutrition, as shown by their su 

body weights. ; children $0 
School-going Children : It is estimated that 22 per cent of the school-going nd lack of 
one or more signs of nutritional deficiency. The most common are gnaem. opilaren o 
vitamin A and vitamin B-complex. A much higher proportion of schooHEoPe ШШ! 
M socio-economic groups (56 per cent) show signs of moderate DE y weighs у 
eH У 5 Е pes cent show severe malnutrition, reflected in sub-standart ilg by b gii 
б п A Deficiency : About 2.5 million children in India are © еййел “ү 
кеу шоо because their diet lacks vitamin A. Severe VS age 21000 A 
ated ata million cases. About 12,000 to 14,000 children of ihe oe the night DY 
_ very year because of this deficiency. Lack of the vitamin is also beh! 
that afflicts about 10-15 per cent of all children. тага 
· One Out of every four cases of blindness is due to dietary deficiency ^ 
fore Preventible, The peak incidence of such blindness is in the 1 f 
hild Nutrition and the Family ; Maternal malnutrition is a majo" ? 


ne. 


alnourished 
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mature birth of an infant. It has been found th 
с prenie 


ematurity. — г р 
Studies also indicate that when the family size is small, the n 


4 Jm while in larger families, the children born later are 

is К. Research indicates that among the first three childr 
| E Sent show signs of malnutrition, while among the four 
| per cent had malnutrition symptoms. 


at 36 per cent of infant deaths are due 


to p^ 


utritional level of each child 
more prone to nutritional 
en born to a family, only 17 
th and younger children 32 


| Education i. ; 3 
A Directive Principle of the Indian Constitution (Article 45) lays down that the siate 


| shall endeavour to provide free and compulsory education for all children until they complete 

| t4years of age. This was to have been achieved within a decade, but has not been realised 
{ 0 far. 
| The progress has been uneven from state to state, as between the urban and rural areas 
- andas between boys and girls. For example, all urban areas have facilities for elementary 
and middle schoo! education. In rural areas, 80 per cent of the habitations have a primary 
school within 1.5 km and over 60 per cent of the habitations have a middle school within 3 
km, Out of a total of 575,926 villages in the country, it is estimated that about 48,566 are 
not served by any school at all. 

Education is free for all children up to the secondary stage in 12 states and union terri- 
tories. In 8 other States and union territories, it is free for all children up to the middle 
“shool stage. Another 8 states offer free education for all children up to the middle school j 
stage, and up to a few more years only for girls. Two states offer free education for all 4 
children up to the primary school level and one of them offers an additional few years of free у 
education for girls. 

School Enrolment : Approximately 4.5 million children are being offered one kind of 
pre-primary programmes or the other. These form barely 5 per cent of the population in the 
46 years age group and are mainly from the better-off sections of society. 9 E 
i rement in schools has been slower than expected. Only 80.9 pa ot of Me m 
ings OM age group, 37.0 per cent in the 11-14 years age group ue 2 T m ү ME 
m ТЇЇ years age group are enrolled in schools. The enrolment leve ч HS PU d 
б зп that for boys. While the enrolment of boys of the 6-11 years age gr D is е 

» It is only 63.5 per cent for girls of that group. In the 11-14 years age group, 


jard 
cent үп of boys is 48.7 per cent, but that of girls is only 24.5 рег cent. The a 
оў ie the high school level (14-17 years) with enrolment of boys at 28.8 per cen SUR T. 


C girls at j 


ro ust 12.3 per cent. 
duc: Pout Rates : The school enrolment figures provide only one as 


dt 
NS another being the rate of dropping out from school. 
e 
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Ci 
d ass ҮШ. The dropout rate for girls is much higher. 
Y about 30 reach class V. Thus, 70 per cent of girls wh 
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| ita Major disabilities afi million children in the couni 
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grossly inadequate. Existing services cater to only 4 per cent of th 


children are We o € physi 
handicapped, 2 per cent of the blind, 2 per cent of the deaf and barely 0,2 pane Ysically the 
known mentally retarded child population. There are only 800 voluntary organisats a g 

ns and 14 


State institutions offering educational and training facilities to about 30,000 handic 
2 аррей 


children. 
Prevailing social attitudes towards mental and physical handicaps are ап additional n 
ion 


problem for the handicapped child. 


pus 

The Deprived Child chil 

The Submerged Segment : An estimated 46 per cent of the population live below th 3 
poverty line—48 per cent in the rural areas and 41 per cent in the urban areas, This aids 

that approximately 108 million children live in varying degrees of destitution, 90.5 million a 

of them in the villages and 17.4 million in the towns. 4 

The Depressed Classes : There is a predictable overlapping of the child population living oy 

in poverty and that belonging to the scheduled castes and tribes. The vast majority of ie 

children belonging to the scheduled castes and tribes live in an environment that hampers to b 


even a minimum development, like urban slums, shanty towns, backward villages, and 
inaccessible tribal areas. 

About 21.5 per cent of the total child population belongs to the scheduled castes and 
tribes. Among the 33.5 million scheduled caste children, 29.6 million live in the rural areas, 
and 14.8 million of these are below 6 years of age. All but 500,000 of the 15.9 million children 
of scheduled tribes live in rural areas, and 7.7 million of them are under 6 years old. 

Destitute and Vagrant Children : The 1971 census listed 151,000 children as beggars or 
vagrants—120,000 in rural areas and 30,000 in the towns. Of those listed, West Bengal— 
with 26 per cent of the national total—accounted for the largest number. Uttar Pradesh, 
Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, Karnataka and Orissa have the next largest incidence of 
beggary, in that order. It is likely that the actual number of children in India pushed into 
beggary is greater than the census data indicates. Police records show that nearly а third of 

/ all beggar children have one or both parents living; the parents themselves use their children 
for begging. Other children may be victims of cruel exploitation in beggar colonies, whet? 
kidnapped waifs and strays are maimed and mutilated and forced to beg. Their earnings & 
to the so-called beggar barons. 

‘Throw-away? Babies : t is estimated that about a million babies out 
born every year become ‘throw away’ babies, abandoned soon after bir 
social and economic pressures. Social workers’ estimates place the numbe! ae 
orphaned and abandoned children at between one and five per cent of the total chil T 
tion. Only about 25,000 of such children are in the care of some kind of institution sonsif 
orphanages, female children outnumber males, reflecting the greater value placed? 
Indian society. 

Children of Migrants : Migrants are usually unskilled, displaced Jabo 
place to place in search of work. They seldom manage to get more than ildren pelong! 
or short-term, seasonal employment. In 1971, the census listed 4.2 million chil | ar, OF thes 
to migrant families who had been in their place of residence for Jess than one Je? 
3.3 million children were in the rural areas, and 0.9 million in urban areas: d water SUPP rg 

_ Most migrant families live at subsistence level. They do without protecte 20050 
Without proper housing, sanitation or sewage services, and are often outside. gd d 
тше апа schooling facilities. Migrants’ children grow ир expose 
5 ud Ыр саза 3 a еа existence. Formal education Dind ne the me io" 
E ADU girls of migrant families take up petty jobs 0 he children of € M 
dns urban study showed that while about 19 per cent of th ; high 25 80 grt 
Thereis Re Workers, child labour among migrant children Жау | dren of al " mi 

n о comparable data availableon thelabourrate among © ) mbine fo un 

or nutrition, low resistance to disease and insanitary conditions co 


urers not fas 
aily We 
casual da in 
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ie physical status of the migrant child. While the urban infant mortality rate is 
otherwise 83 per 1000 in some urban slums and migrant settlements it is as high as 


140 per 1000. 


Working Children t. | ; 

Lack of data makes it difficult to arrive at a reliable figure of the number of children 
pushed into the labour force by economic pressures. The 1971 census listed 10.7 million 
children as workers, but estimates indicate that the total child labour force may be as high 
as 30 million. 

If itis assumed that 5 to 10 per cent of India's children are working, India has the largest 
number of child workers in the world. These children constitute about 6 per cent of the total 
labour force in the country. 

Of the 10.7 million children classified as workers in 1971 census data, 7.9 million were 
boys and 2.8 million girls. This data does not seem to adequately reflect the role of. girls in 
the family-based economy. The proportion of girls to female adult workers has been found 
to be about 10 per cent higher than the proportion of boys to male adult workers. 

Where They Work: Where do child labourers work? The majority are in agriculture or 
farm related work, or in the unorganised sector. Of the 10.7 million listed as child labour in 
1971, only those working in the organised sector of the economy are expected to benefit 
from various child protection laws. Most child workers are outside the scope of such protec- 
tive legislation. Out of the known figures, about 78.7 per cent work as cultivators and 
agricultural labourers, and another 8.2 per cent are engaged in livestock raising, forestry, 
fishing, hunting, plantation and orchard work. About 6 per cent are in manufacturing and 
Processing jobs, and another 6 per cent in household and other industries, with the rest 
engaged in trade, commerce, transport and storage. ^ 
The number of children employed in the unorganised sector is not reflected in census 
? and can only be guessed at. This sector accounts for children working as domestic 
uS helpers in hostels, restaurants, canteens, wayside shops and similar че 
ca newspaper vendors, porters, shoe-shine boys, sweepers and ао б, с 
UM ed in small worksh ops and repair shops, and helpers at RR ae aes 
p a stones, loading and unloading goods. Their hours of wor E x E om aries 
hy M tain, their working and living conditions bad. They are a 
з е They Come From : According to the 1971 data, about 93 p E 
Der ce 9 rural areas. They constitute 5.3 per cent of the total rural c D MET nie 
Suse of child workers found in urban areas constitute 1.8 per cent of hest in Andhra 
М so pulation. The 1971 data places the incidence of child labour as hig! e к 

» Which accounts for 15.2 per cent of India's total child labour force; 


e ? nel ДУЛ Pradesh and 
dines s labour force. The next highest recorded incidence is in Madhya 
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rati loyme E е 
station seems to encourage early employ! kers. This is four times higher 


that ag 
Man сой as 80 per cent of the children of migrants are Wor 
ca | " CH. . 
Wy ng settled populations, d 
their ты 4 fans : Child labour deprives children of ur UR » Me 
hem int es for vocational training, hampers their шы. pue all their lives. — 
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some 15 to 20 million unemp- 
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Juvenile Delinquency А е 
Juvenile crime accounts for 3.4 per cent of all cognisable crime in India. 16 

: Tate is esti 

|. 


mated to be 6.4 per 100,000 population. 

Contributing Factors : There seems to be a strong relationship between 
incidence of juvenile crime. It is found that the lower the income of the fa 
the incidence of juvenile crime. Among the children arrested for crimes under the Indi 

3 4 En : € India 
Penal Code, it was found that 83 per cent belonged to families where the joint i т 
parents and guardians was less than Rs. 150 per month; 13.4 per cent of families wk ү 
income was between Rs. 150 and Rs. 499 per month; 3.12 per cent to families NL ose 
was between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1000 per month and 0.36 per cent to families whose na 
was above Rs. 1000 per month. шош 

Among the children apprehended, it was found that 48 per cent were illiterate, 34.6 pe 
cent were below the primary level of schooling and 11.5 per cent were above the rung " 
below the higher secondary level. 

Pattern of Crime : Among the crimes committed by juvenile delinquents are murder 
kidnapping, abduction, dacoity, robbery, burglary, theft, riot, criminal breach of attend 
cheating. The largest percentage of j uvenile crimes fall under the Gambling Act, the Prohibi- 
tion Act and the Indian Railways Act. 

The Spread : About 30 per cent of juvenile crime was reported in Maharashtra, followed 
by 18 per cent in Gujarat, 16 per cent in Tamil Nadu and 11.5 per cent in Madhya Pradesh. 

Among the children apprehended, it was found that 17 per cent had been apprehended 
for repeated crimes. Р 

Enforcement of Laws : Most of the Children Acts have a clause for providing a ‘place of 
safety’ where child offenders can be kept in custody separately from the adult offenders 
Despite this, it is estimated that in the various states and union territories of India, there 
are 10,000 children under 16 years of age confined to prisons along with adult offenders 

Existing legislation in most states does not mention anything about the time limit for 
detention of the child till he is brought before the court. Often, because of this, children are 
kept in detention for long periods without being brought before a magistrate. 


Poverty and the 
mily, the hi mm 


Children in Need of Day-Care 
Many of India's children are neglected during early childhood for pes 
Services. Shortage of such services often pulls an older sister out of school to shoul 
task, or forces a working mother to take small children to work sites, where they face? 
hazards. 
The 1971 census lists 16.6 million rural children and 2 million urban ch 
6 years old, whose mothers are workers. The 1971 data also lists 31 million 
of whom about 20 million belong to the most needy sections of society. А 
of women labourers work in the unorganised sector where employers 
Services for their children. Day-care facilities for the children of these : 
. [emain a major unmet need. ;ldren of am 
ж. What the Law Says : The law does provide for day-cate services for ец yon? 
o xu Categories of women workers, but many employers do not fulfil legal obliga ed OY 
1 чечи in the unorganised sector, or in small establishments аг 28 үег:1°\® 
Visions. Nor are women as clerks, teachers, nurses, and similar P 4 
llar employees. i опас 
дег the Contract Labour Regulation and Abolition Act of 1970, y тнв i j 
lea creche wherever 20 or more women are employed as contract Ee 


е Factories Act (Section 48), every factory. 
as been obliged to provide and maintain crech 
tion of the Act is openly violated, and in 1 


" э, > 
ntry providing this facility. With the enforceme 
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[s The Plantation Labour Act of LER stipulates that every plantation employing 50 or more 
ls котеп workers should provide a creche (©: disse workers' children. Strict enforcement of 
i hese laws is an urgent need. Day-care services are also badly needed by women workers 
m milling outside the scope of these laws. 
ose 
me Legislation , m As 
E Legislative support for child welfare services in India is found in the Children Acts of.the 
various states. These laws have a special relevance to the protection and rehabilitation of 
per socially handicapped children such as neglected, destitute, victimised, delinquent and M 
wt |. exploited children. | 
The biggest drawback of the Children Acts is that the ‘child’ is defined differently from | 
ler, state to state. In Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Punjab, a child means a person under | 
КҮ 


16 years, in Saurashtra and West Bengal a person under 18 years, in Telengana a person 
under 16 years, and in the rest of Andhra Pradesh a person under 14 years. In the union 
territories, а child is defined as a boy under 16 years or a girl under 18 years, As inter-state 
movement of exploited children cannot be prevented, these laws are not as effective as they 
could have been. 

Some states, like Nagaland, Orissa, Sikkim and Tripura, have yet to enact any children's 
kgislation. The union territories of Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Arunachal Pradesh, 
Chandigarh, Dadra and Nagar Haveli, Lakshadweep and Mizoram have no institutional \ 
arrangements yet to apply the Children Act of 1960. 

Protecting the Working Child : The main thrust of the Indian laws concerning child 
Шош has been on the minimum age of employment, medical examination of children and 
Prohibition of night work. In each of these directions, the standards stipulated are below the 
international levels laid down by the International Labour Organisation. Enforcement of 

; the law is tendered difficult by a combination of factors: economic backwardness forcing 
ey to supplement its income by letting the children work; lack of education ш 
i the unorganised nature of a good part of the economy; and the smallness of mos 


q 
( , iw 
: endment) Act of 1976, the obligation has been extended to every factory employing a 
iL rum of 30 women workers. | 
i t 


n Manufacturing units. P 
i E: "ium Age : A major deficiency in the protective legislation is the fact Es i E 
l Ying a minimum age for employment in agriculture, though itis i m ME s 
A п country and the bulk of child labour, 78.7 per cent of it, Js engaged in ti factories and 
s т imum age has been fixed however at 12 years for plantations, 14 years in | eestor ань 
1 e Years in the case of non-industrial employment. But this leaves the E workers 
i б for example, the Factories Act itself applies only to factories employing 
p minimum number. s 
i ы Fitness : As for legal safeguards for the health of child жошо ШО Ж 
10 Mento tamination of children up to 18 years of age and that too forin os in respect 
E à та Y. But no standards are laid down for medical fitness. And there is no 
tia examination of children working in the non-industrial ыш in Parliament їп 
i б. Ption of Children : The Adoption of Children Bill was introduce ]l Indians seeking 
| i E 1 as yet to be enacted. Its aim is to provide an enabling ps jn the country. 
A This Was S Many abandoned, destitute, neglected and orphan de of preventing the 
Mora] E Tsuance of the directive principle d Se 
The epics Па] abandonment of children (Article с " 
| ха | e only. that community. 
у ' Ching ting Hindu Adoptions and Maintenance Act cor ы Act (The Child 
| me таве : Throughout the 50 years of its existence, іссе. Although it was meant 
is in Prohibit “traint Act) has been an ineffective legislative ШӨ, child marriage solemnised 
n 3 d marriage altogether, the question of bs its scope: 
dnos € statutory age requirements remaine S the minimum age of marriage 


arriage Restraint Amendment Act 1978 
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from 18 to 21 for boys and 15 to 18 for girls. Even with this amendment, t 
law would not affect the validity of the marriage once it has been conduc 
penal consequences. Offences under the Sharda Act have now become ci 
Muslim, Parsi and Jewish communities come within its purview even 
affect their personal laws. Parental consent no longer exempts a child 
provisions of the amended law. This was a loophole in the original law. 

Experience shows that legal changes may not cause marriages to be del 
constructive opportunities are provided to the young persons whose m 
be postponed till the legally permissible age. 
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According to a recent ILO estimate, there are 52 million working children in the world. 
Of these, approximately 29 million are from South Asia, 10 million from Africa, 9 million 
fom East Asia and 3 million from Latin America and only one million will originate from 
developed countries. 

Out of the 29 million working children in South Asia, 10.7 million child workers are 
stimated to be in India (1971 census). Out of total population of 548 million recorded in 
1971 census, about 230 million were children below 15 years, i.e., 42 per cent of the total 
population. The number of child workers according to the 1971 census was 10.7 million as 
against 14.5 million recorded in 1961 census. This steep decline can be assigned to the 
conceptual differences in the definition of ‘worker’ adopted in the 1971 census. Proceeding 
logically on the basis of the increase in population and the trends in the economy, the actual 
volume of child labour is likely to be much higher than the estimated 10.7 million from 1971 
census, Children constitute 5.9 per cent of the total labour force of the economy. 

The percentage of child labour to total population is as high as 9.24 in Andhra Pradesh 
whereas it is as low as 1.30 per cent in Kerala. Of the bulk of child labour in the country, 
marly 93 per cent аге in rural areas and the rest in urban areas. According to ILO estimate, 
Wper cent of these working children would be classified as ‘unpaid family workers’. The 
irat majority of these children are in agriculture or in small scale industries in rural area 
andin workshops, petty shops and quasi family undertakings in urban areas. Seventynine 
a cent of the child workers are said to be employed as cultivators, agricultural UE 

ae the country. Eight percent are engaged in livestock, forestry, ылыс 2g 
m c in manufacturing and processing and another 6 per key 190 
ПОР Ices/industries and the rest in trade, commerce and er МЕ ОЕК: 
meled ы dadia Agricultural Labour Enquiry conduct in 1850-5 
Itwas 7.7 at 4.9 per cent of the total agricultural labour [э ма dogs 
the 1971 Per cent in 1956-57. 7.4 million children are engaged 10 asr DE Dm ОТОЙ 
census. The Rural Labour Enquiry conducted by the Ministry © 


мо i labour force in 
Bos. agriculture labourers constitute 6 per cent of the total agricultural la 


men Ittons. Whatever might be the conditions lead appear that thechildren frequently 
nd development. Most of these 


Other, A 2У@ never been to school or have dropped out of school at Es E n 
fee р Мв child is deprived of education, training and acquiring e n 

labo : Uisites for earning, sustaining and for economic development. The perc um ae 
E hui 3 Social problem has become an important feature of welfare аА 

9 tade unions, welfare and social service organisations and the state. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 


ticle 
ш Indian Constitution lays down 
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«No child below the age 14 years shall be employed to wosk in апу E 
or engaged in any other hazardous employment.” Y OF ming 
[2 3 
Article 39(c) lays down that *the health, strength of workers-man, woman 
age of children are not abused and that citizens are not forced by econom 
enter avocation unsuited to their age or strength." 


Article 39(f) proclaims 


and the tender 
IC necessity to 


“That childhood and youth are protected against exploitation and against moral m 
material abandonment." 


OTHER LEGISLATIONS 

With a view to eradicate the problems of child labour the following legislations s 
been enacted regulating the employment of children: 

The Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, 1933. The Act defines ‘child’ as a person whois 
under the age of 15 years. The Act prohibits the making of agreements to pledge the labour 
of children and the employment of children whose labour has been pledged. The Act also 
Jays down that any agreements or contracts to pledge the labour of a child is void and 
imposes penalties on any such agreement or employment of a pledged child. 

The second Act relates to the Employment of Children Act, 1938. 


Section 3(1) No child who has not completed his fifteenth year shall be employed or 
permitted to work in any occupation — 


(а) connected with transport of passengers, goods or mails by railway, or 
(b) connected with a port authority within the limits of any port, or 


(c) connected with cinder picking, clearing of an ash pit or building operation inl 
railway premises, or { -n involvi % 
(d) connected with the work in a watering establishment, at а railway station, Invo Td " 
the management of a vendor or any other employee of the establishment Fons 
platform to another or into or out of a moving train, or 6. 


y station ОГ with any 


(e) connected with the work relating to the construction of railwa C р 
the railway lines. 


other where such work is done in close proximity to or between 
| E А jo ved or 7. 
Sec. 38) No child who has not completed his fourteenth year shall be ert is 
permitted to work in any workshop where any of the processes set in t 

carried on. 


The Schedule includ 
(1) bidi making; (2) carpet weaving; (3) cement manufacturing, i 5 
of cement; (4) cloth printing, dying and weaving; (5) папса 
explosives and fire-works; (6) mica-cutting and splitting; (7) p 
(8) soap manufacture; (9) tanning; and (10) wool cleaning: 55 
ses РЇ 
^ Sever al other legislations and Acts have laid down special рг ovisions 20 E 
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es Act, 1952 
10) ‘Child’ means a person who has not completed hi 
Transport Workers Act, 1961 


à Min 
Sec. 


4, Motor es 
` Sec. 2(c) ‘Child’ means a person who has not completed his fft 


S fifteenth year. 


s, Plantations Labour Act, 1951 renin 


Sec (c) *Child' means a person who has not completed his fifteenth year. 
п. The minimum age of employment of a child is given in various Acts as follows: 


1, Factories Act, 1948 
section 67 : No child who has not completed his fourteenth year shall be required to- 
or allowed to work in any factory. 
2, Mines Act, 1952 
Section 45 : No child shall be employed in any mines nor shall any child be allowed 
to be present in any part of mine which is below ground or in any (open cast working) 
in which any mining operation is carried on. 
The minimum age for employment in mines above ground is 15 years. 
. Plantations Labour Act, 1951 
Section 24 : No child who has not completed his twelfth year shall be required or 
allowed to work in any plantation. 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1958 
Section 109 : No person under fifteen years of age shall be engaged or carried to sea 
to work in any capacity in any ship, except 


с> 


= 


(0) ina school ship or training ship, in accordance with the prescribed conditions; or 
() ina ship in which all persons employed are members of one family; or 
(c) ina home-made ship of less than two hundred tons gross; or 
(d) where such person is to be employed on nominal wages and will be in the charge 
of his father or other adult near male relative. 
5 Motor Transport Workers Act, 1961 $ 
Section 21 : No child who has not completed his fifteenth year shall be required or 
A allowed to work in any capacity. 
 Beedi and Cigar Workers (Conditions of Employment) Act, 1966 I» 
Section 24 : No child who has not completed his fourteenth year shall be require 
1 S allowed to work in any industrial premises. 
` “ate Shops and Commercial Establishments Acts / Pentel 
© minimum age of employment in shops and commercial establi ent a 
Yeats in Bihar, Gujarat, J&K, Madhya Pradesh, Karnataka, Orissa, io T v 
Прига, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Goa, Daman and Diu & Майр ca 
“ats in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Haryana, Himachal Раза We. m 
«ай Punjab, Delhi, Chandigarh, Pondicherry and Meghalaya. A and commer 
ci daployment is 15 years in Maharashtra. There are no separate s Ж. MES 
i: Sstablishments Acts in Andaman & Nicobar, Arunachal Pradesh, 
Veli, Lakshadweep, Nagaland & Sikkim. 


lon Protection Rules, 1971 


adiatjo, 
er 
015 below 18 years cannot be employed under t 


1971 
` Apprenti. 
entices Act, 1961 йе 
е е i due 
E а) A person shall not be qualified for being s s than 14 
Years ee aperenticeship training in any designated pos 
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he Radiation Protection Rules: 
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10. The Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, 1933 
Section 3 : An agreement to pledge the labour of a child (below 15) sha 
Shall be з 
III. Prohibition of allowing children to work in hazardous АЯ id, 
Factories Act, 1948 is given below: 1015 Under 
1. Factories Act, 1948 
Section 22(2): No young person shall be allowed to cle 
of prime mover or of any transmission machinery while the prime move 
mission machinery is in motion, or to clean, lubricate or adjust any part a 
if the cleaning, lubrication oy adjustment thereof would expose the youne per 
risk of injury from any moving part either of that machine or of any aa 
machinery, Adjacent 
Section 23(1): No young person shall work at any machine to which this soci 
applies unless he has been fully instructed as to the dangers arising in E. 
with the machine and the precautions to be observed and—(a) he received suficien 
training in work at machine, or (b) is under adequate supervision by a person who 
has a thorough knowledge and experience of the machine. 
Section 23(2) : Sub-Section (1) shall apply to such machines as may be prescribed by 
the (State) Government, being machines which in its opinion are of such a dangerous 
character that young persons ought not to work at them unless the foregoing require 
ments are complied with. 
Section 27 : No child shall be employed in any part of a factory for pressing colton 
in which a cotton-opener is at work. 
Provided that if the feed-end of a cotton opener is in a room separated from the 
delivery end by a partition extending to the roof or to such height as the inspector 
may in any particular case specify in writing; children may be employed on the sit 
of the partition where the feed-end is situated. Е 
Section 34(2) : The (State) Government may make rules prescribing the maximum 
weights which may be lifted, carried or moved by children employed in factories er 
any class or description of factories or in carrying on any specified process. 


an, lubricate or adjustany py 


OF trans. 
Machine 


IV. The hours of work for children are regulated as follows: 


1. Factories Act, 1948 
Section 71(a) : No child shall be employed or permitted to wo 
more than 41 hours a day. 

2. Minimum Wages (Central) Rules 1950 pingday Wl 
Section 24 : The number of hours which shall constitute a normal wo" 
be 44 hours in case of a child. 

3. Plantations Labour Act, 1951 Janta 
Section 19 : No child shall be required or allowed to work on any P 
more than 40 hours a week. 

4. State Shops and Commercial Establishments Acts. ; stablishmea " 
The hours of work for young persons in shops and commercial = Р Я 
7 per day in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Tamil Nadu, Tripura, Pon i yai 
Bengal; 6 per day in Gujarat, Maharashtra, Jammu & Kashmir, ataka, 0059 
Delhi; 5 per day in Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, b 


rk in any factory f 


tion ot 


Punjab and 3 per day in Rajasthan. jd 


3. Apprentices Rules, 1962 Jeu 
Section 8 : The weekly hours of work of an apprentice while 
{raining shall be as follows : 


ii dergoing p 


2 
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| number of hours per week shall be 


42 to 48 hours (includi i 
ated instructions); bos 


b i The tota 
C vaig, spent on rel ч , 8 
ii) Apprentices undergoing basic training shall ordinarily work for 42 hours per 
t weck including the time on the related instructions; 
Apprentices during the second year of apprenticeship shall work for 42 to 45 
hours per week including the time spent on related instructions; 

; (i) Apprentices during the third and subsequent years of. apprenticeship shall 
any pan work for the same number of hours per week as the workers in trade in the 


Ider the 


(ii) 


T [n establishments in which the apprentices is undergoing apprenticeship training. 

тай Provided, however, that short term apprentices may be engaged to work up to o 

E limit of 48 hours per week. 

d jar 

sui 0 Children are prohibited from working at night according to the following Acts: 

Wm 

ia | Factories Act, 1948 ! 4 

on who Section 71(b) : No child shall be employed or permitted to work in any factory 
during night. 

bed by (For the purpose of this Section ‘night’ shall mean a period of at least twelve 

ngerous consecutive hours which shall include the interval between 10 p.m, to 6 a.m.) 


require: | % Plantations Labour Act, 1951 
Section 25 : Except with the permission of the State Government, no child worker 


colton shall be employed in any plantation otherwise than between the hours of 6a.m. and 
Tp.m. 

omte | 5. Beedi and Cigar Workers (Conditions of Employment) Act, 1966 ч 

specio Section 25 : No young person shall be required or allowed to work in any industrial 

the side Premises except between 6 a.m. and 7 p.m. 


(Young person means a person who has completed 14 years of age but has not 
iximum й allained 18 years of age). 
ns 06 Shops and Commercial Establishments Acts 1 
Night work for children and young person also prohibited under State laws relating 
к shops and commercial establishments, The children and young person are allowed 
» Work between 6 a.m. and 7 p.m. in Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
M Nadu, Pondicherry; 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. in Bihar and Kerala; 7 a.m. to 9 pm. 
? Jammu & Kashmir and Madhya Pradesh; 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. ш Кашаа, 
П to 10 p.m. in Orissa and Rajasthan and 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. ШЕ ыл 
in We to 9 p.m. during summer in Delhi. They cannot be employed alter © pm 
5 Appr 3 Bengal and Tripura. 
Pprentices Rules, 1962 
i aion 80) : N оча rentice, shall be engaged 
in such d > INO apprentice, other than a short term арр 2 Seen 
Арргү; raining between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. excep URP 
Val of the Apprenticeship Adviser who also shall give his approva! 1 


Satisfieg Tek ee ice or the public 
interest that it is in the interest of the training of the apprentice 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


don November 20, 1959 lays 
] be given opportunities and 


United м. 
gy а th S Nations declaration of the rights of the chil 
ШЧ shall enjoy special protection and. shal 


à Е orally, 
у ang and by other means to enable thim to develop physically, шода ad 
Y Tht e mil ina healthy and normal manner and in par. child shall be the 
ren? Ы = n ses 

"9 charter stipulates that for every child a community which recogni 
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and plans for his needs protects him against physical dangers, moral haz 
provides him with safe and wholesome places for play and recreation ES and di | 
for his cultural and social needs. makes Мо, | 


PROVISIONS IN ILO 


In the interest of the working children all over the world, the Internation I 

nisation has adopted 18 conventions as follows : Al Labour Orp, 

. *Minimum Age (Industry) Convention (No. 5), 1919, 

. Minimum Age (Sea) Convention (No. 7), 1920. 

. Minimum Age (Agriculture) Convention (No. 10), 1921. 

. *Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stockers) Convention (No. 15), 1921, 

. Minimum Age (non-Industrial Employment) Convention (No. 33), 1932, 

. Minimum Age (Sea) Convention (Revised) (No. 58), 1936. 

Minimum Age (Industry) Convention (Revised) (No. 59), 1937. | 

. Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employment) Convention (Revised) (No. 60), 99) adi 

. *Minimum Age (Underground Work) Convention (No. 123), 1973. 

10. Minimum Age Convention (No. 138), 1973. 

11. *Medical Examination of Young persons (Sea) Convention (No. 16), 1921, 

12. Medical Examination (Sea farers) Convention (No. 73), 1946. 

13. Medical Examination of Young Persons (Industry) Convention (No. 77), 1946 

14. Medical Examination of Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupations) Convention 
(No. 78), 1946. | 

15. Medical Examination of Young Persons (Underground Work) Convention (No. 
1965. 

16. *Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention (No. 6), 1919. | 

17. Night Work of Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupations) Convention (о! 
1946. ` om; U 

18. *Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention (Revised) (No. Ж) P5 | 


ооло әл ром 


" 0% | "m 
„Тһе Government of India have ratified 6 of the 18 conventions RUM z Bor | (i 
children and young persons. Following are the 6 conventions which have bee E 


implemented in the country : 


. Minimum Age (Industry) Convention (No. 5) 1919. 1921 
. Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stockers) Convention (No. 10 73 : 
. Minimum Age (Underground work) Convention (No. 123) 99 
- Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sca) Convention S 
- Night work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention (We О No.9) 
- Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention oe 


CQ ta ьо мо 


inimum Ag 
for developed co 
us occupations, 


One of the most important conventions is the M 
prescribed the minimum age as not less than 15 years 
for initial fixation by developing countries. For hazardo t 
M us - fixed is 18. Fixing of minimum age for admission to employ n chine 

| creation of a suitable enforcement machinery. To set up such ал small 
anised sectors in agriculture, cottage and heavy industri ^ —— 

ss a difficult task in a developing country. 
n was adopted in the Worst Labour Confere? 
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in International Year of Child for the protection and elimination of child labour 
nsiti Б 
| с nding the constitutional provisions, Acts and legislations eae ane) ie 
(d Not js, child labour 1s ап empirical reality present in differential degree in almost ail 
A approve four national economy, organised or unorganised, regulated or unregulated 
| А National Commission on Labour has observed in its report that the employment 28 
| iden is more of an economic problem than anything else. The Commission felt that the 
иш of opportunity to child ren for their proper physical development and for education is 
КО issue keeping in view the larger interest of the society. The Commission has 
| commended that it is necessary to give the child education in his formative years and this 
f cabe ensured by fixing the employment hours of children so as to enable them to attend 
T stool The Commission has also recommended that where the number of children is ade- 
1 55 the employers, with the assistance of the State Governments, should make arrange- 
[16 to combine work with education. 
—] The VI Plan aims at universal primary education, increase in employment opportunities 
"| atimprovement in family incomes. It is hoped that children will thus gradually be weaned 
[шау from work and sent to school. 


6001015 (9 


COMMITTEE ON CHILD LABOUR 


| Witha view to studying the problems of child labour and to suggest suitable measures 
hrtheir protection and welfare, the Ministry of Labour, Government of India, has set up a 
| Committee, in its Resolution dated 6/7th February, 1979. The following are the terms of 
No. 124), | тесе of the Committee: f 


() Examine existing laws, their adequacy and implementation, and suggest corrective à 
action to be taken to improve implementation and to remedy defects. { 
(ї) Examine the dimensions of child labour, the occupations in which children are 
employed, etc., and suggest new areas where laws abolishing/regulating the employ: 
„ ment of children can be introduced. - à 
(li) Suggest welfare measures, training and other facilities which would be introduced to 


benefit children in employment. 


Tle Committee has drawn up a plan of action for making an in-depth and diagnostic 


| ‘Udy on the isti ramework and the 
nature and dequac' of existing legal framework and th 
nd extent of the problem, adequacy dics in different blocks in 


Wu а 

SN measures. The Committee will be taking up case stu ue AN 

| lids i t selected states to study the rural conditions and right also be doing set a 

J toi he organised and unorganised sectors where the incidence of child labour is аш г 

| dour fi Committee has also brought out a questionnaire to elicit information оаа | 
ploye 9m the public, the politicians, trade unions, social welfare and other i PUR 2 

S Parents of children and Government organisations. The ife еб 

the duestionnaire will be tabulated and utilised in the report of the Commit Satan 

BS foro "mmittee on Child Labour is expected to make recommendations, infer atid, © 
HOW] ng main issues: 


ON тепп laws, rules, regulations, Acts and legislations for protecting © 
) зар coment and for progressive elimination of child labour al 
Chil ane labour welfare and social welfare measures to p ШЕ 
- atio n from exploitation and suitable machinery f 


"provisions adopted for welfare of working 
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A child labour cell has been set up to formulate, coordinate and eH 
and programmes for the welfare of child labour, At Present the cell is Cm Polici 
tee on Child Labour. It is expected to take follow up action on the reco Ng the C, 
Committee on Child Labour. 


RESOLUTION 


concerning the International Year of the Child and the p 
of Child Labour & Transitional Mcasures adopted by the 
Conference in its sixty-fifth Session (1979) 


rogressiye Elimination - 
International Labour 
at Geneva, 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation, 
Recalling resolution 31/169 adopted by the United Nations Ger 


and those who arcat Work, 


al, regional and international 
levels in preparation for the International Year of the Child and the Progress made 


Convinced that the International Year of the Child provides for all member States an. 
Opportunity to review their economic and social policies concerning child welfare and to 
formulate guidelines in this sphere, 1 
Considering that a new and fair international economic order would greatly contribute 
towards genuine economic and social development, primarily of benefit to children, 
Recalling the endorsement by the ILO of the aims of the International Year of the Chiki | 
and its pledge to make every effort and lend all support to member States for their earliest | 
possible fulfilment, icula 1 (i) 
Recalling the United Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 1959, and DM E 
Principle 9, which stipulates that the child should be protected against all forms of d m. 
cruelty and exploitation; that he should not be admitted to employment before an va 
priate minimum age: and that he should in no case be caused or permitted to engage ne 
occupation or employment which would prejudice his health or education, or mieia 
with his physical, mental or moral development, aH 
Considering that since its foundation the International Labour Organisation 
to eliminate child labour and to provide protection for children. 
] Noting with approval the Director-General's Declaration оп the 
: the Child, 
Deeply concerned that child labour still remains widespread in mai ШШ 
^ and that working children frequently work under conditions including those 0 
` detrimental to their health and welfare, d 
Recognising the need to ensure that the health and strength and the M ae [ 
are not abused and that children are not permitted to enter avocations uns" 
= Or strength, casion t0 
ai Considering that the International Year of the Child should be an 08 js the СО 
with practical Measures and deeds that the well-being of today’s children 15 ^" 
all people everywhere, 3 Labou @ 
ecalling the decision of the Governing Body of the International La? supp ya 


has sou 


ional Year of 
International а-а 


s of the wor j 
f exploit 


^ 


"m 


he elimin 
mm 


Ommi t 
S Of the 


ion, 
Our 


claim. 
ing the 
ational 
| Work, 
ational 

made 


ites an 
and 10 


ribute 


Child 
arliest 


ularly 
plech, 
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ought 
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з ^ ion of children, and in this context — 
к yd for the protecuo t 
its 


) to implement the provisions of the Minimum A 
and, where they not already done so, to ratify this Convention as early as practicable 3 

(6) to ensure in particular full recognition of the principle that апу work undertaken by 
children who have not completed their compulsory education shall not be such as 
would prejudice their education or development; 

с) to apply the Minimum Age Recommendation, 1973 (No. 146), and the Minimum 
Age (Underground Work) Recommendation, 1965 (No. 124); 

(d) to report in detail in 1980 under the procedure of Article 19 of the Constitution on 
the progress reached in the implementation of the Minimum Age Convention 
(No. 138) and Recommendation (No. 146), 1973; 

() pending the elimination of child labour, to take all necessary social and legislative 
action for the progressive elimination of child labour and, during tlic transitional 
period unti] the elimination of child labour, to regulate and humanise it and to give 
particular attention to the implementation of special standards of children relating 
to medical examination, night work, underground work, working hours, weekly 
rest, paid annual leave and certain types of hazardous and dangerous work embodied 
ina number of ILO instruments; 

(f) to make every effort to extend the provisions of appropriate educational facilities, 
in order fully to apply compulsory education and to introduce it where it does not 
exist and, where education is compulsory, to make it effective; 

(P) to ensure that appropriate protective labour legislation applies to all children at 
Work in the sectors of activity in which they are employed; 

(1) to ensure that special attention is given to the provision of fair remuneration and to. 

its protection for the benefit of the child; А 

i} to strengthen, where appropriate, labour inspection and to undertake all other 

measures conducive to the elimination of child labour; 4 

(i) to identify the special needs of children to strengthen efforts to improve the 
general economic and social well-being of the family, and to launch a national 
campaign aimed at creating awareness among the general public of the adverse 

` effects of child labour on his/her development; 3 

(ii) to develop international solidarity and cooperation with the developing count- 
ries and to activate efforts to establish a new and fair international коо 

Order so as to respond more effectively to the basic measures undertaken by caci 

State for better child protection. 


ge Convention, 1973 (No. 138), 


. ^ Calls , isations to assess the 
“tation Upon governments and employers’ and workers’ organisations 


child work and to assist the competent bodies and the ILO to strengthen their 


] surveys 
йола]. ue and reinforce the ILO’s action through such means as factua ч 
їй. Situation 


i 
laren 
a . i 1 rev 
any lig; Work, and to make the necessary preparations for a globa 
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NUMBER OF CHILD WORKERS IN STATES/UNION TERRITORIES IN 8 


Sl. States| Union Total child Per cent of Percentof рер Cent of 
0 


No Territories workers (in child workers — child workers child wor, 
thousand) to total to total to Ghat "а 
population workers children 
EE 5 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
States 
1. Andhra Pradesh 1,627 3.74 9.03 9.23 
2. Assam 239 1.60 5.64 3.40 
3. Bihar 1.059 1.88 6.06 4.41 
4. Gujarat 518 1.94 6.17 4.50 
5. Haryana 138 1.7] 5.20 2.95 
6. Himachal Pradesh 71 2.05 SESS 4.97 
7. Jammu & Kashmir 70 1559) 5.09 3.53 
8. Karnataka 809 2.76 7.94 6.50 
9. Kerala 112 0.52 1.80 1.30 
10. Madhya Pradesh 1,112 2.67 1227, 6.10 
11. Maharashtra 988 1.96 5.37 4.74 
12. Manipur 16 1.49 4.31 3.50 
13. Meghalaya 30 2.96 6.71 6.80 
14. Nagaland 14 2.71 5.34 7.14 
| 15. Orissa 492 2.24 7.18 5.29 
/ 16. Punjab 233 1.72 5.95 4.16 
17. Rajasthan 587 2.28. 7.29 4.01 
18. Tamil Nadu 713 1.73 4.84 4.58 
19. Tripura 17 1.09 3.94 2.41 | 3 
20. Uttar Pradesh 1,327 1.50 4.85 3.58 | 
21. West Bengal 511 1.15 4.13 2.68 | à 
Union Territories 4 
22. Andaman and Nicobar 1 0.87 2.17 20 
Islands 5 
-23. Arunachal Pradesh 18 3.85 Ei p 
24. Chandigarh e OO 30 1.16 ee 
25. Dadra and Nagar 137 4.05 8.57 is 
— A Haveli 1.08 
Delhi 17 0.42 1.38 244 
- Goa, Daman and Diu 7 0.82 Dol a 
Lakshadweep tte Sa — 1 
Pondicherry 4 0.85 2.84 


7 
Census of India, 1971, series 1—India Paper 3 of товоо 


of Population, Registrar General and Census Comm!ss 
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to discussion of the five working 
discussed. Dr. M.S. Gore, 


porting sessions, For 


Semi entra, Nagaland, Punjab, Tamil Nadu, 
Ш ere Inar was conducted in eight sessions. Besides in 
Кш, Tn ‘IX Working sessions, of which, five were devoted 
wet mathe Sixth, the preliminary report on the seminar was 
ther ааа Institute of Social Sciences, chaired the inaugural and re 

tons, six senior participants were requested to be the chairmen. 
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Seminar on Children's Services in the 'Eighties 
Possibilities and Challenges 


A seminar on “Children’s Services in the "Eighties : Possibilities and Challenges" sponsor- 
ed by the Department of Social Welfare, Government of India, was held at the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences (TISS), Bombay, on June 11-14, 1979. It was inaugurated by Mrs. Shanti 
Sadiq Ali, President of Bal Varsh Prathishthan, Bombay. 

The objectives of the seminar were: 


(a) to identify the priority needs of children for the next ten years and the services 
required to meet them. 

(b) to identify the organisational structures required in such services. 

(c) to identify the manpower and training requirements at various levels. 

(d) to identify the shifts in policy required, and 

(e) to review the existing policy and organisational structure in the light of (a, b, c) and 
(d) above. 


The following working papers were prepared for the seminar: 


Title* Author 
1. Priority Needs of Children in the Eighties Meenakshi J. Apte 
2. Overview of Children Acts . J.J. Panakal 


3. Organisational Structures Required to Meet Children’s М№есга Kukreja Sohoni 
Needs in the "Eighties n 

4 Manpower and Training Requirements for Children’s Mandakini Khandekar 

Services in the Eighties 4 

Shifts Necessary in Policies and Organisation P.D. Kulkarni 


5 The author of working paper 3 is the programme executive of the Indian Council of 
оса] Welfare, Bombay, and that of working paper 5, a visiting professor at the TISS. 
si © others are on the TISS faculty. The working papers provided a framework for discus- 
Ons during the seminar. A session was devoted to each of the working papers. 

£presentatives of the State Governments were requested to prepare background papers 
Porating up-to-date information on children’s services and organisational structure » 
States, Papers were received from the following States and Union Teste 8 

Pra aman & Nicobar, Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya 


desh, Maharashtra, Nagaland, Punjab, Tamil Nadu, Tripura and West Bengal. 


: P ; ides i valedictory sessions 
lig. c Seminar was conducted in eight sessions. Besides inaugural and BSS 


e 
ree Six working sessions, of which, five were devote 
Directo In the sixth, the preliminary report on the seminar 
Oth Tata Institute of Social Sciences, chaired the inaug 


Sessions, six senior participants were requested to be the chairmen. 


Cor, 
their 


*' : 
i „һе first four papers have been published in this volume anda summary of the fifth — 


Jin this ‘document’. 
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In her inaugural address, Mrs. Shanti Sadiq Ali gave expression to her views on 
approaches to planning for children in the 'Eighties. She found that children's “functional 
needs continued to be structurally compartmentalised.” Besides integrated services she 
favoured planning community development “їп such a way that the family’s potential to 
meet these needs is increased and dependence on the state decreased.” She noticed the new 
trend in social welfare services to move away from remedial and institutional approach and 
stressed the inevitable shifts to preventive, developmental and non-institutional programmes. 

Mrs. Sadiq Ali went on to ask the question “..., if we can develop a public distribution 
system for commodities. what prevents us from developing an effective delivery of services 
for those who are, as stated officially, ‘the nation’s supremely important asset?’ She pleaded 
for setting up a watch-dog committee not only to monitor programmes but also to eradicate 
“bureaucratic approaches from social welfare management.” 


WORKING PAPER ONE 


Mr. Narendra Bihari Lal, Secretary, Harijan and Samaj Kalyan Vibhag, Government of 
Uttar Pradesh, chaired this session. Mrs. Meenakshi Apte presented her working paper 
entitled ‘Priority Needs of Children in the "Eighties'.* A record of the discussion on it 
follows. 

The participants touched upon the following aspects. 


1. Criteria for setting priorities of needs 

2. Priorities V 
3. Services and integration of services 

4. Resources for meeting needs 

5. Strategies for delivery of services 

6. Lack of statistics 


Criteria for Setting Priorities: A participant urged that it was necessary to suggest criteria 
for setting priorities of needs before priorities could be listed. This could be done in two 
Stages: first identify beneficiary groups in order of their need for children's services and 
then set the priorities, For the first task three criteria were mentioned: (a) regions, (0) 
sectors of population, and (c) groups within sectors. :eirants 

This line of thinking was pursued for some time at the end of which many participan 
agreed that region-wise, rural and tribal areas should be given preference while staron ea 
expanding children’s services. In regard to criterion (b) above, the deprived sections, a0 
natively termed as economically weaker sections should be given the highest pene 
Detailing the composition of these groups the following were listed: the scheduled Es x 
the scheduled tribes, especially the nomads among the latter, many of whom Шш, 
unlisted even in our censuses; the handicapped; and the migrants, especially 5 nM 
labour. A few participantsadded orphans and children in broken families to thelist. “within 
(с) is only an elaboration of the earlier criterion and as an example of smaller groups ts who. 
a larger sector, the urban poor and slum-dwellers were mentioned by a few P ant te in. 
had obviously noted the growing trend towards urbanisation mentioned Бу МС 
her working paper. hat of ag? 

А couple of participants wanted to add another criterion to the above еН gs given 
group. They suggested that services for children in the age-group 0-6 shoul 
Priority Over those for older children. However, there were an equal Шыг 
participants who disputed the suggestion. According to them the formative 


*The paper is published in this volume. 
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extend much beyond the pre-school Stage : giving priorities to only pre-school years often 
Jeads to a neglect of services for School-age children with the consequent lack f b 

growth of children. They wanted that priority should be given to ae em of balanced 
0-12 years. The debate on the criterion of age group remained inconclusive eU 

Priorities : Detailed servicewise Priorities Were not listed, though health, nutrition 
education, safe drinking water and family planning were mentioned by different participa ts. 
Many laid stress on a ‘package of services.’ This term was heard very often. Be 50 Кае 
services, together with nutrition, were considered to be the single most important item 
Providing basic requirements for the very survival, viz., food, and ensuring a healthy. climate 
for growth, was mentioned again and again. Children’s health needs were importantandasa 
result, health services needed to be strengthened. Some participants included pre-school and 
primary education in the package. 

The integrated child development services (ICDS) which follow a package-based 
approach were recommended for rapid expansion in the ‘Eighties so as to cover more and 
more areas. The role of State Governments ought to be more vigorous in this field, said 
many. They pointed out that this programme had proved to be quite effective. It should, 
however, be linked with the concerned departments of State Governments. Proper coordina- 
tion between them was emphasised. 

Much stress was laid on the need to have a strong family planning programme. It was 
included in the package of services. 

The conclusion which could be drawn from this part of the discussion is that the partici- 
pants did not wish to accord priority to any one particular service over the others and 
that they were in favour of a package of services. 

Even so, it may be added that the “prioritisation? exercise remained incomplete in the 
end. For example, though the handicapped were identified as those who required services 
on a priority basis, their needs were not voiced. Also, the needs of tribal children were not 
considered in sufficient detail. This is partly understandable because a number of topics 
were taken u p for which available discussion time was inadequate. 

Services and Their Integration: Having agreed that a package of services was to be opted 
for rather than individual services, the participants expressed their views concerning various 
Services. T hey are given below. Each was made by a couple of participants. Not much 
discussion took place on them. 


1. Education for nutrition is as important as providing nutrition through different 
feeding programmes. It is also a means of making an essentially costly PE ont 
less costly. Here, non-formal methods of community education should be followed. 

А Е 1 е. 
More funds should be invested in nutrition education programm: 

2. Nutrition is a basic need of children. The institutes of catering should күз a 

recipes for introducing in local communities. They would be of use to nutriti 


education programmes. С 
3. Minimum health services should be provi 


health checkup at least twice a year. Е аке 
4. Provision of good drinking water is essential. Agencies like pue шы: 
CARE should make their resources available to the States. Safe drinking 
Still a scarce commodity in villages. ё 
5. Both pre-primary and primary education shou 
6. Pre-primary education should bea responsibility of the Sta 


with primary education. i 
7. The PEEL social welfare in State de Mom d o 
the field of education. Welfare programmes should be lin 


ded. Every child should have a regular 


hould be strengthened. 
С te. It should be integrated. 


со 


- Education should be made a reality for 
the rate of retention of children in schools. 


Primary education. children. This would help them in increasing _ 


_ parents, especially for good nutrition, with available and local food items was mention 
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9. Those who discontinue school after primary level, should be given non-formal 
education. 

10. More and more welfare programmes, such as creches for children, could be COS 
ordinated with preschool education. 

11. Moral and ethical aspects of development should be considered while pl 

educational curricula. 

Vocational training programmes should be continued. The employers should be 

made responsible for the progress of apprentices they select. 

13. Women's literacy programmes are important and should include health and nutrition 
as well. Women's education is important not only for its own sake but also for 
raising health and nutrition levels in the community. 

14. Our nation cannot do without a large-scale family planning programme for an 
overall development. It can be considered as one of the services for children. Strong 
disincentives should be introduced to reduce the growing population. 

15. А much-reduced population would ensure minimum services for all. 


anning 


Though the ineffectiveness of the statutory provisions was commented upon, not much 
time was devoted to a discussion of socio-economic reasons for the situation as it exists 
today. Similarly, integrated approach to services was recommended by almost all the partici- 
pants. However, its implications, save for coordinated inter-departmental action, were not 
discussed in sufficient detail. 

Implementation of Services : The stress, in broad апа general terms, on the integrated 
approach, served as the take-off point for a discussion on factors which should be kept in 
mind while planning and implementing children's services. Thrce items were considered: 
(a) resources, (b) strategies for meeting needs, апа (c) statistics. 

Resources : Availability of resources, their mobilisation and allocation, were discussed 
at various points during the seminar. The fact was noted that governmental resources for 
social welfare in general were limited. And, in all probability they would remain so in the 
"Eighties as well. Given this reality, it was necessary to, first, make the maximum possible 
use of such resources, and secondly, to mobilise community resources to a larger extent. 
There was general agreement on these propositions. Some participants suggested that such 
beneficiaries as had the capacity to pay should be charged for services rendered to them. All 
government services, in their opinion, need not be offered free of charge to everybody. 

Some participants pointed out that State Governments were not always in a position to 
devote sufficient amount of money to children's services. They should be helped by the 
Central Government; more finances than at present should flow from the Centre to the 
States. In the opinion of some, such Central assistance could be instrumental in reducing 
inter-State inequalities in the availability of children's services. 

A few participants pointed out that some intra-State resource mobilisation could be done 
by the State Governments themselves. Departments such as agriculture, irrigation and pow! 
too could reserve a part of their plan allocations for child welfare programmes. Some 
Participants wanted the State Governments to be alert to intra-State variations and to reduce 
them as much as possible. д 

Strategies for Meeting Needs: Questionson strategies were raised in the lightof discussion 
on resources. A few participants came out with the suggestion that in view of the limite 
resources, either the number of services be restricted or their coverage be limited. Rather 
that follow such a course which would go against many children in need of services, pleade 
some other participants, it would be much more desirable to encourage voluntary еШ 
to go to rural areas where the need for services was the greatest. At present. most of t 
voluntary agencies were engaged in rural areas to a limited extent. 

Some participants argued in favour of involving the local community in prov 
to children since resources were limited. It should be considered asa strategy. Educa 


iding services 
tion О 
edas 


| 
} 7 


[sugg 
prin! 
ito th 
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an example. 
Another strategy to strengthen children’s 
| services. Given the resource constraints it w. 
| staff would be better able to do it. Trained 
| number of voluntary workers. Trained man 
| the scope of services, according to some. 
| Remarks concerning voluntary 
| from representatives of voluntary organi 
{were not administered efficiently with the consequence that their wor: 
| affected. They wanted a better understanding of their problems. The 
| provided many services not given by official agencies. 
| Some participants pleaded for a better coordination of work done by both official and 
[voluntary agencies. 
| Lack of Statistics : Lack of adequate statistics on both children's situation and Services 
| for them was mentioned. More and better statistics were required on content and coverage 
\ of services if more efficient planning was required for programmes in the future, 
As an example of requisite detailed data, one participant mentioned the minimum 
[expenditure required for each of the children’s services. Such computations would help 
| planners and administrators to realistically assess the situation as regards services. 
| Some other participants pointed out that not enough was known about the situations in 
| which handicapped children lived and grew up. Surveys could be organised to obtain State- 


| vise data on them. Similarly, studies could be conducted on social change and its impact on 
| children. 

| The chairman, Mr. N.B. Lal, summed up the sessicn's discussions on various points and 
| said that it was essential to draw up a blue print for children’s services in the Eighties. His 
Isuggestion was that the government should appoint a working group to prepare such a blue 
[Print which would providea package of minimum services inan integrated manner, especially 


[to the deprived sections of population. 


services would be to train personnel in providing 
as necessary to use it to the maximum. Trained 
Staff was needed for another reason: inadequate 
power could be taken as a resource for enlarging 


king was adversely 
y pointed out that they. 


| WORKING PAPER TWO 
| Mr. P.V. Bhatt, Secretary, Labour, Social Welfare and Tribal Development Dd 
Government of Gujarat, was requested to be the Раа ү the session. Prof. J.J. 
Panakal pr ed hi itled *Overview of Children's Acts." 
presented his paper entitled *Overvi | А 
To begin with, some participants representing their State Cover MUN 
Working of their State Children’s Acts. These threw up the following D: * an? 
|. Definition of ‘Child’: A number of participants fully endorsed Prof. Panakal's sugge: 
А 1 iti ‘child’ hout the country. One participant 
[8t there should be a uniform definition of ‘child throug ou Pere ea 
[Ald that in his State a boy was considered to be a child upto 16 and a ene er 
“commended a similar sex-wise differentiation in the uniform de е В 
"10їрапе said that both boys and girls were атто HOLS a p ke upon themselves 
| Though they wanted a uniform definition, the participants did not take up 
| e task of makin i dation. с 
aking a definite recommen: me сн] 

Special Juvenile Courts : There was general unanimity on the S. mee alb 
Venile courts in adequate number. The consensus was 50 strong e ro 
Пу debate on the point. Everybody agreed that full-time or We j пао a. 
“iD in speedy disposal of cases. It was emphasised that the judicial magi 
Surts should be adequately trained for their jobs. 
Acts Concerning Institutions: A numberof participan 
‘tral Acts. the Women's and Children's Institutions 


І 
| 
f 
| 
| 
| 


ts agreed with Prof. Panakal that the 
(Licensing) Act and the Orphanages 


% 
The paper is published in this volume. 
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and Other Charitable Homes (Supervision and Control) Act, were not properly implemented 


in the country. One participant wanted the Licensing Act to be extended to creches, mate th 
nity homes, balwadis, ashram schools, etc. Й T- E. 
The participant from Kerala explained the working of Orphanages Act in his Stateand — | un 
suggested that similar Acts be put on the statute book inallthe States. Boards of contro] | th: 
could be set up under these Acts in all the States to prevent exploitation of children, This qu 
suggestion was made by Prof. Panakal as well and most of the participants agreed stressing ne 
the need to control the growth of bogus or ill-managed institutions for women and children, the 
After-care Services : A few participants expressed the view that once the period of 
commitment was over, children were let out to fend for themselves. One of them suggested the 
that after care services should form part of the Children Act itself so that a child could 
have some security after his release from an institution. Another said a child was often Ge 
branded as a ‘jail-bird’ in the absence of facilities which could be offered to him after his 
release. 


Yet another participant pointed out that in his State an institutionalised child rarely 
suffered as an ‘out-caste’ after his (the child’s ) release and that the child was given opportu- 
nities to mix with others in social and cultural gatherings. However, this participant too felt 
that much preliminary work was necessary even before a child’s release, especially, on 
license, У 

In the end, there was general agreement that after саге services should be made ап 
integral part of Children's Acts. 

Non-institutional Services : One participant recommended that the pros and cons of the 
Adoption Bill be considered during the seminar. He himself was in favour of a speedy 
passage for the Bill in Parliament. Another pointed out that the Bill deserved favourable list 
consideration as it could be an instrument for protecting the interests of a child given in 
adoption. The present Guardians and Wards Act did not provide much security to an 
adopted child. 

Many participants were strongly against foreigners adopting Indian children and said 
that such adoptions be discouraged. One of them said that Indian children adopted by 
foreigners and who grew up in a foreign climate could face problems in their education, 
employment and marriage. 1 d 

One participant expressed the opinion that if foster care and adoption were to be used 
for children in institutions under the Children Acts, the Acts should be modified suitably. 
Else, these two non-institutional services might not be effective for the children concerned. 

This prompted another participant to say that these two services could be used not only 
for delinquent children but for destitute children too, as a non-institutional approach was 
better suited to child welfare services in a country like India where poverty was the most 
important problem. This view was endorsed by many participants and it was again suggeste 
that the Adoption Bill should be passed as early as possible. Á 

A few participants, however, cautioned against a hasty decision in t 
that if the Bill has been pending for a long time, there must be some reason b 
viewpoints of the minorities should be kept in mind while passing the Bill. 

Welfare Scheme for Destitute Children: One participant observed that Es 
were admitted to institutions under the Children Acts and also to institutions set UP a, | 
the new welfare scheme for destitute children. The latter institutions received Oed | 

than those given to fit person institutions. Since the difference between a delinquent chi i 


a destitute child was only a neglibile difference in the Indian context and since. e 
argued this ра 


he matter and said 
ehind it. The 


destitute children 


ding that pro 


Children Acts as well. Another participant supported this view by ad than o 
e 


des ute children in the Children Acts institutions were more genu!n 
mitted to institutions under the new scheme. 


rticipant took a somewhat different stand in view of th 


e research 
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e А 
n that nearly 75 per cent of children in the Children Acts institutions were destitute and not 
e | delinquent. She wanted these destitute children to be taken out of the purview of the Act 
ind under which they came to be treated, in reality, along with delinquent children. If necessary, 
rol the Children Acts could be so-amended that they concerned themselves with only ана. 
his quent and uncontrollable children. The destitute children could be looked after under the 
ing new welfare scheme meant for them. The scope of the Children Acts could be narrowed to 
еп. that extent and that of the newer scheme expanded. 
| of Though different participants linked the Children Acts with the newer welfare scheme, 
ted there was no overall review of services under both the acts and the scheme. 
uld ^ 
ten General Conunents 
his І. The Children Acts to be more broad based than at present so as to cover all aspects 
of child care. The widely accepted integrated approach to child welfare should be 
ely incorporated in them. 
tu- 2. Social legislation should be viewed in the light of social development in the country. 
felt A large child population would be an impediment to the success of social legislation. 
on Poverty is the crux of the problem of child welfare. 
. 3. Instead of children’s courts there should be family courts. Children should not be 
an seen in isolation from their families. ^ 
4. There should be a comprehensive review of all the acts concerning children. 
the 
edy Suggestions : In the end, the chairman, Mr. P.V. Bhatt summarised the discussion and 


He listed the following suggestions which reflected the views of the majority of participants. 


an 1. The Government of India should take initiative in having a uniform definition of 

4 ‘child’ all over the country. А 
aid 2. Special juvenile courts should be set up to deal with children brought before them i 
by and specially trained judicial personnel should be entrusted with the work. 
2n 3. Aftercare services should form a part of children acts. 


4. The Orphanages and Other Charitable Homes (Supervision and Control) Act, 1960 


a d ` should be implemented throughout the country. Boards of control provided for 4 
e i i in the ‘Eighties. 
under it should be set up in all the States in ; › 
a 5. The Adoption Bill which is pending before Parliament for a long time should be 
nly 


passed early. 


vas 
em WORKING PAPER THREE 
й i 
У . . aoe B Delhi. 
«ые ian Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi, 
d er ie pco m Res Mrs. Neera К. Sohoni's paper on “Organi- 
he | equested to be the chairman for Bae iun n 


‘Sational Structures Required to Meet Children's Needs in the x 
| her in her absence.* 

The chairman opened the discussion 
| Оп organisational structures after a review o 


| 9d the point made in the paper that there 


i i ds and legal aspects. Heh 
f children’s nee ышк 
qua 


Id take this fact into const 
the climate of p ibl 
by vested interes 


9 argued, the policy makers shou 
99 into account: (i) the political will, (ii) 
trative indifference, if any (iv) resistance 
‘valuation and feed Бе, 

nhis opinion, the major problems in child 


welfare toda 


ia 


Booy С д A 
The paper appears inthis volume. — 
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i.e., planning which was not need based, (b) inadequate machinery for planning, (c) lack of \ 
wide-ranging delivery network, (d) inefficient feedback, and (e) lack of community partici. E 
ation. | Boa 
С А number of participants took the opportunity to describe what was being done in their | E 
States and how. Later on, the discussion centred on the following points: (1) role of volun- | | 
tary agencies, (2) organisational structures, (3) administrative procedures, (4) personnel [stres 
and (5) training. 2 Соу 

Role of Voluntary Organisations: One participant expressed his view that work done by E 
voluntary agencies needs to be supervised by the government. There was much overlap in i А 
their functions while it was necessary to avoid duplication. This evoked a reply from a [to h; 
representative of such agencies to the effect that their work was fully open to such supervision [india 
and that it was indeed being supervised since the agencies were, by and large, registered | the P 
bodies governed by the provisions of the Registration of Societies Act. Another member jee [а 
said that these agencies had an important role to play in the field of social welfare. Theirs PT 
was an acknowledged presence and they should be strengthened. They should also be [шео 
encouraged to spread their activities especially in rural areas where much work remained | res 
to be done. Some of the national bodies such as the Family Planning Association of India, | L 
Indian Council for Child Welfare and similar other agencies should be helped to open | OK 
branches in all the States. | desir: 

Conceding the point made by the earlier Speaker about voluntary agencies’ role, another | For E 
participant still wanted the nature of this role carefully assessed. He reiterated the point [Шеге 


that this role needed to be properly defined and examined. 

One participant tried to reconcile the two view points by suggesting that what was really 
needed was a coordination between the work done by both governmental and voluntary 
agencies. The two could not function efficiently without each other. Each reinforced the 
services provided by the other. This line of argument was approved by a few others 

The financial vulnerability of voluntary agencies was mentioned by one participant. He 
p" pointed out that most of them depended by government grants. He would like to see them 
í self-sufficient financially and not be dependent on the government. This view point too found 
favour with some participants. 

One participant felt that the voluntary sector was not adequately organised especially at 
the State level. She criticised the workin gof the State social welfare advisory boards inasmuch 
as their coverage was not extensive enough in terms of both welfare services and welfare 
agencies. She wanted that there should be another statutory body at the State level in each 
State. Its main function should be to render assistance to agencies to get themselves properly 
organised and to promote greater inter-agency cooperation. In this way, welfare services n 
the States could be developed. : if 

A representative of welfare agencies was opposed to this suggestion and said that t 
there were any shortcomings in the working of social welfare advisory boards, they could 
removed, but establishing statutory bodies along similar lines was no answer to the p 
A few other participants too Supported this latter view point and the suggestion for n 
bodies did not find much favour. if 

According to one speaker the functioning of the State boards could be improved ! 
number of nominations motivated by political considerations were kept to the mini аа 

The question of greater coordination between voluntary agencies was pur: sued uer. 
One participant felt that in view of the fact that a number of voluntary organisations 74 they 
in the same district, and often shared a common platform, it would be desi ан 
themselves could join hands and forma State level association. This association cou 
comprehensive view of their welfare activities. T 

Organisational Structures : One participant suggested that at the nationa" ^ h cou 
National Children's Board could continue to function with the help of a bureau ы рад 
have varied functions tolay guidelines for work to be done at various levels and to T studies: 
Such work so that good results could be achieved. The bureau couldalso undertake 


the 


al Jevel, the 


arap Ix 


n 


it 
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[The Board could have branches in the Stat 
information. The stress should be on stre 


[needs to be reviewed. 
| This particular suggestion did not receive mi 
‘stressed that what was needed was the proper c 
[Governments and between the various ministri 
[the State level. 

This line of thinking was taken a step further when 
| ve an ideal relati ip a i EI. 
[idian Council or Chita elt ote agere Re nes at 
| ? pa o mus е Department of Social Welfare, 
| the Planning Commission and the National Children's Board. At this level. decisions could 
һе taken regarding work to be done, financial allocations, improved managerial inputs, etc, 
| This was one more occasion for a couple of participants to renew their suggestion that 
| the organisation of voluntary agencies be strengthened, Prior to it, their organisational struc- 
[tures as at present could be reviewed. 
| The recommendation of another speaker was that though it was necessary to have good 
[coordination between various departments in order to reduce compartmentalisation, it was ^ 
| desirable that each department be given the responsibility for specific tasks and programmes. 
| For example, the Labour Department should be asked to set up a bureau to safeguard the 
| interests of working children, the Public Works Department should open creches for children 
| ofconstruction workers and so on. Each department should first outline its work programme 
| and then quantify it. And then all their work could be brought under one umbrella, 
| Опе participant tried to orient the discussion to the challenges which organisations 
[Would have to meet if they had to be properly geared to meeting children's needs in the 
| future. Reviews were necessary but what was needed was the desire to learn lessons from 
|Past experiences. Another thing, present structures could not be demolished altogether. 
| Hefavoured an approach which would preserve what was good in the current structures and 
{bring in changes that would prove fruitful. More programmes were needed for specific 
| &oups not served adequately at present. , tack 
| Yet another participant came out with a suggestion for effecting an administrative 
[3trangement along the lines indicated below. 


uch attention. Instead, many participants 
oordination between the Central and State 
es at the national level and departments at 


it was suggested that it was necessary 


y 
| (0 District councils which could : j 
| (а) plan programmes at the district level оп a broad spectrum basis, 
Í (b) recommend opening new institutions, 

| (c) supervisevoluntary agencies, and 

| (d) give publicity to programmes; 

| (ii) a Coordinating committee at the regional level to coor 
p Councils; and : 
) Wii) a M at the State level to plan and control all work in the State and to pool 


resources available in the State. 


dinate the work of district 


oint rather than a recommendation. 
on for supervision of work at village 
14 be to have a functionary between 
ter of villages. А third participant 
d and the suggestion would 


ко Wever, this can, at best, be called as one viewp 
evel pes Pointed out that this plan made no provisi 
the vill he remedy, according to another participant, Sen 
Inte $ age and the block levels. He could look after a c us b 
only ead to say that such a functionary was not really req | 
“~ to а cluttering of the system. : : Е 
*nt ne participant EE not in favour of having State аи $ Do Neu PE. 
Sio, Tuste With the work of organising children’s services. He rather would eee 
Bor Children's services, along the lines of commissioners for triba atis 


Present 
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The suggestion to have a State level planning committee was endorsed by anothe mu 
participant who wanted the committee's role so expanded as to be able to pool the room con: 
of voluntary agencies so as to constitute a common fund for all the programmes. { 

At this point one participant representing a State Government said that in his State high 
there were district planning and development councils (DPDCs) which prepare the district real 
levels plans. According to him they should take greater interest in social welfare. Also that гат 
similar DPDCs should be started in other States as well. To be effective, the DPDCs needed : 
to be strengthened financially. be li 

Tt was stressed that panchayati raj institutions would be very useful in motivating the 1 
community to participate in child welfare programmes. the | 

One suggestion which found much favour was that no matter what structure was shot 
adopted, it should have sufficient flexibility to cope with local requirements which would 1 
vary from State to State. for і 


Administrative Procedures : One participant pleaded that administrative procedures por 
should be so viewed as to promote the efficiency of the programme personnel. For example, The 


the evaluation of an organisation should be done in a positive way. Suggestions should be 1 
constructive in nature. Statement of accounts should be seen in the proper perspective. А diat 
resilient approach to the whole matter was required. of il 

Another emphasised that though a hierarchy was unavoidable in any programme admini- supe 
stration, it had to be seen in functional terms. It was necessary to have not just vertical but I 


horizontal coordination as well. Given the fact that there are more and more organisations perf 
in the overall system, the extent of horizontal coordination had to be commensurately Peo 
wider. It should receive adequate emphasis. fion 

A participant intervened to say that cost-benefit analysis of the programme would help 
improve their functioning and would enable administrators to review and modify organisa- 
tional structures. 

There was general agreement in regard to improving administrative procedures, especially | 
those concerning grants to voluntary agencies. One of their representatives pointed out that, 
more often than not, they did not get grants in time. This put them into difficulties which 
at times assumed serious proportions leading to even closure of institutions. 

Personnel : Before coming to the question of personnel one participant dwelt on the 
need to strengthen the ICDS in view of their favourable impact on children. Т his could be 
done only by having more child development project officers. One such officer was needed 
in each block. 

It was also felt that an anganwadi worker had been entrusted with too many t 
she is hard put to do during an extended working time. Considering this it was 
to review the workload of this functionary. à ; 

: While the question of organisation of children's services at different levels was ben 
m discussed, a few participants had recommended that there should be a gazetted socia 
welfare officer at the district level to supervise the programmes in the district. pject 

Training : This was, together with the topic of personnel, another peripheral "s ae 4) 
touched upon during this session. While the ICDS was being talked about, а er was 
raised about the adequacy of training imparted to anganwadi workers. A suggestio 
made that such training facilities should be assessed and improved. should — 
A more wide-ranging suggestion was that all the functionaries at different levels rents 
have more technical competence than at present. Even higher level officers should beo 
o methods of social welfare administration. Only then can the right type of admin! z s 
te be created. The schools of social work could have a role to play here. 116) 
training facilities to children's services. Training would be required fo 
government and voluntary agencies. у 
Mr T.N. Chaturvedi summarised the discuss! 

olesof various agencies at national, State and local le 
t ional responsibilities. Here the шо 


asks which 
desirable 
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mutually reinforce the working of official and voluntary agencies. Another important 
| consideration should be to isolate welfare programmes from political factors 
There should be allround raising of technical competence of functionaries 
higher levels should be exposed to programmes at the field level. They would then 
realistic and appreciative of programme needs. Ade 
rammes if they have to show result. 


Those at 
be more 
quate support should be given to prog- 


At present no one knows how many voluntary agencies function in the field They should 

be listed so that we could know about their composition, functions, organisation, etc. 

The current compartmentalisation of children’s services should be done away with and 

the role of panchayati raj and local institutions should be strengthened Voluntary agencies 
| should be encouraged to operate in villages to a greater extent than at present. 

The chairman stressed the need to have simple structures but which would be adequate 
| for the tasks assigned to them. It was equally important to strengthen these structures with 
more managerial inputs. The question of norms for staffing became relevant in this context. 
These norms should be valid for even voluntary organisations. 
| The organisational functions of monitoring and evaluation were not adequately appre- 
[ciated at present but they should receive greater attention. Reporting had to be brought out 
{of its present ritualised rut. Similarly, direction was much more than mere control and 

supervision. Along with supervision went guidance and evaluation. 

Participation was seen as an important factor. It implied that functionaries at all levels 
| performed their duties in a conscious manner in ahelpful attitudinal and behavioural climate. 
| People’s participation was vital to the success of programmes. Finally, the whole organisa- 
| tional hierarchy had to be firmed up with a synthesising effort. 


| WORKING PAPER FOUR 


Mr. R.V. Krishnan, Secretary, Labour, Employment, and Technical Education Depart- 
| ment, Government of Andhra Pradesh, was requested to be the chairman for the session. 
| Miss Mandakini Khandekar presented her paper *Manpower and Training Requirements 
| for Children's Services in the *Bighties.* "d А 
| The discussion centred around the following points : (1) type of training, (2) content o 
| үш, (3) duration of training, (4) network of training, (5) selection of trainees, (6) training 
| the trainers, and (7) manpower requirements. Vy А ; 
|. Typeof pos : A participant from a voluntary agency was of the opinion that SM d 
[training was more important for persons engaged in field-level programmes 


| described such trainin g which her agency provided to its staff. Her suggestion was : 


| . It should be 
| Бога multipurpose training, a well-developed syllabus was E which have 
| Oriented to practical work for deprived children. Those Mr "HS 

| Such service programmes should be encouraged to evolve the requisite Sy 

| 


in favour of in-service training and 


Another partici too declared himself to be ) ning. 
Pointed out x E such programmes as the ICDS аи E e 

Ow then could ICDS be made replicable? He felt that not only spou s :(i) programme, 
‘lsoshort-term training which should make the staff knowledgeable about A ee 
ЇЇ) area, (iii) records and reports, and (iv) evaluation. It should be very m a ES 
"ch short-term training could be given by senior officers foren DT in its work. Very 
Nas that every programme should have a simple manual to guide Ше Ea volved. Organisa- 
«ble forms for record-keeping, feedback and self-evaluation on SA area for special 
Ins which conduct training programmes should keep others informed: : 


* т 
Published in this volume. 


| 
| 
b 
| 
| 
i 


E iational centres. There should be no regional centres in between, 
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training was rehabilitation of clients. He stressed that short-term training should be for many 
and long-term training for a few. 

One participant pointed out that the Association of Trained Social Workers in India Was 
concerned with various short-term para-professional courses. Taking an overall view of 
training he suggested that the following points be kept in mind: (i) selection of trainees 
(ii) attitude formation, (iii) job-oriented training, (iv) suitable use of in-service training, су, 
for fresh graduates, and (v) cultivating non-formal ways of teaching. Trainees should 
receive substantial and not ritualistic training. In addition, he wanted that trained persons 
should not be transferred too often. 

* One participant made a plea for flexibility in training which should be skill-based and 
designed to change attitudes. 

Though training should be imparted to functionaries at all levels, that for field-level staff 
was the most important. It should be specific to the different types of jobs done by different 
staff. 

Content of Training : Training for children's services should include a study of child 
psychology and of social inputs in child development. A number of other participants 
strongly urged that the content of training be job-oriented and need-based. One of them 
referred to training of staff at different levels. Field level staff is often averse to training and 
for them simple training imparted through jargon-free courses would be useful. For the 
same reason their training could be short term. 

One speaker pointed out that while training of balwadi teachers was biased in favour of 
health and nutrition, the actual work was mostly educational in nature. Training should be 
in consonance with the type of work for which it is meant. This view point was supported by 
another participant who added that while most of the trainee balsevikas had received only 
secondary education, their course content was very heavy. 

A note of warning was sounded by one participant who cautioned against overtraining 
staff ‘lest they are tempted to leave their jobs.’ 

Duration of Training : A number of participants had shown their preference for short 
term training. The other view point which was acceptable to most was that the duration be 
decided by the purpose for which it was to be given. 

One participant, however, cautioned against 'short term training whi 
any long term impact’. The duration, according to him, should not be less than s 
He was supported by another participant who pointed out that short term training W 
suitable because the course content was often considerable. : 

According to yet another participant, short term training was more suitable for higher 
level personnel who were already familiar with a number of things. od 

There thus were two schools of thought. It was, however, generally agreed that shor 
term training was more suited for imparting information than for changing attitudes. aa 

Network of Training : According to one participant, it was necessary to have а eo d 
of training, beginning with the national level going right down to the local. At all levels HE 
attempt should be to pool the available resources. B 

Another participant stressed the need to have training all along the 
staff is trained, those higher up would not know how best to utilise the 
training for just one cadre becomes dysfunctional. 

According to one participant State-level training centres shoul 
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trained for children's services. This w 
concerned. Similarly, retired persons 
and employed in children's serv 
could be utilised profitably. 

Yetanother participant suggested that where the services were meant for under- 
classes, a search could be made for trainees from among them. There, then, would be less 
need to change their attitudes. This view point was supported and it was mentioned that this 
approach had been tried out and proved successful. Another suggestion was made in this 
context : while bal sevika training is a Central scheme, let the State Governments conduct 
the actual training programme. Trainees could, then, be selected by the State 
Governments. 

A couple of participants wanted that even voluntary workers should be trained 
adequately. 

Training the Trainers: 'The suggestion that senior staff within anagency should train their 
juniors found ready response from many. One participant called such senior person a 
‘resource person’ and said that efforts be made to develop such a person. Thus the idea grew 
that training the trainers would be an important aspect. It was stressed that tbe resource 
person should not only be well up in theory but be one who had ample field level experience. 
For the trainers, the training could be in the form of seminars, workshops, orientation prog- 
rammes, etc. One of the aims of such training should be to influence trainers’ attitudes, 

Manpower Requirements: Manpower is inadequate everywhere. To overcome the problem 
it is necessary to fix norms for staffing patterns for tasks which could be divided into two 
broad categories: (i) general administration, and (ii) operation of services. It is true that 
there are financial constraints, but it would be better to have certain minimum norms. Even 
voluntary agencies should strive to observe these norms. 

This view point, put forth by one participant, was favourably commented upon by a 
few others. They also wanted that manpower requirements for the Eighties be ascertained 
first and training programmes be planned accordingly. = 

One participant cautioned that similar exercises in the past had proved unrealistic and, 
therefore, misleading. One study had put the requirement at 25,000 social workers every 
year. But the out-turn even now is barely 1,000 per year. ! RA 

Assessing manpower requirements should be a prior exercise before M. ed 
training patterns, according to one participant. The services should be professionalised an 
à cadre could be built. The content of training could S geared to knowledge about prog- 
rammes, methods of giving services and organisationa aspects. vu 

General ud 5 AU participants drew special attention to the pU x: training 
material, especially Indian material. They wanted that the deficiency к сада of 

A number of participants stressed the importance of making thea i 
the value of training. Their attitudes needed to be changed заваа HS асе 

Miss Khandekar summarised the discussion. She said that the LS NUN 
Purpose of bringing out the linkage between the various us d content о 
Much agreement on making training need-based and ас skills, and (iii) 
devised that the trainees: (i) became knowledgeable, (ii) acqu tion, network for training, 

ad the right attitudes. Organisational aspects such as duration, 


caer ir job, etc. could all be 
Selection of both trainees and trainers, equipping Шей to ы at different 
inked to the question of type and content of training fo = f stain pattern and methods of 
levels. In regard to manpower, points concerning norms of stating 


assessing the future needs were important. 


ould also serve the purpose of rehabilitating the women 
ons in Welfare Services too could be given requisite training 
ices. Their experience in the wider field of sccial welfare 


privileged 
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Prof. A.P. Barnabas, Indian Institute of Public Де *Shifts Necessary 
Tequested to be the chairman for the session. Mr. P.D- Kulkarni’s paper 
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in Policies and Organisation’ was read for him by Miss Khandekar in his absence А 
summary of the paper is given below. х 
Summary of Working Paper 

The following shifts were necessary : (i) from ad Лосїзт to planned effort; (ii) from piece- 
meal approach to going by priorities, (iii) from soft options to hard choice; (iv) from token- 
ism to sizable package of minimum services; and (v) from present-oriented perspective to 
futuristic perspective. 

The priorities be laid down in such a way that maximum returns could be gathered from 
all the inputs. One way of doing so is that tax-supported services should be for normal 
children while voluntary efforts could be devoted to services for handicapped children since 
it is easy to mobilise community's support for the latter. This is also the way to reconcile the 
conflicting situation created by applying the economic criterion and the social criterion for 
deciding upon priorities. This is where hard choices need to be made. 

The ТҮС should be used to establish a widespread network of elementary but essential 
services for children like any other public utility. This policy will necessitate a change from 
ad hocism to planned effort. 

The pyramid model could be tried out for children’s services with models of excellence at 
strategic points which could influence services within their area of such influence. The 
pyramid model would stride evenly across the local areas, rural and urban. It could also take 
care of the problem of quality vs. quantity. 

In recent years the shift in policy for children's services has been from mere welfare 
services for the handicapped and maladjusted children to development services for normal 
children. This *Beyond Welfare' approach needs to be strengthened by the age-based 
integration of children's services. 

In devising such an integrated strategy of planning and implementation, children's 
services will have to join hands with more established major social services like health and 
education. For this, it would be necessary to evolve а programme of broad-spectrum, 
inter-sectoral and inter-disciplinary training for personnel for children's services. : 

Most of the children's services are regarded as State subjects while the bulk of funding 
for them has come from the Union Government. Also the major thrust of initiative in 
developing them. So there is a strong case to place these subjects on the Concurrent List. 


Discussion 

The chairman called attention to the dilemma created by the situation in which the needs 
were оп а very large scale but where there was a paucity of resources. A rational approach to 
planning in general and integration of services in particular, was required. For this purpose 
the totality of needs should be considered. He then requested the participants to discuss E 
working paper. The discussion was under the following heads: (1) hard choices, (2) shifts т 
policies, (3) organisational structure, (4) integrated approach, (5) planned effort, (6) Ro. 
of excellence, (7) voluntary sector, (8) concurrent jurisdiction, (9) resources, 4” 
(10) general. ч the 

Hard Choices : One participant voiced his concern over the fact that despite ар es 
planning that had gone in child welfare so far, there still is the problem of lack of es 
So, the questions were how best to utilise the available resources and how to give a Шош a 
to child welfare programmes. He supported Mr. Kulkarni's thesis that the time had E It 
go in for hard choices. According to him there were two ways of looking at welfare: the 
is an investment for maximum benefits to the society, and (ii) it is a method of пера o 
handicapped sections in the society. The first indicated efforts to satisfy. the basie ттш 
all. For this purpose, the government should take up the responsibility of providing ТЫТ? 
Services to maximum number of children in both rural and urban areas. The secon as keen 
tive of welfare could be achieved to a greater extent by voluntary organisations. Hs “ills of 
that despite the constraints of resources, quality should not suffer. Improving the $ 
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A staff was needed. Also. much organised effort to mobilise public goodwill by voluntary 
agencies. 


Another participant agreed with this criticism and said that most of the welfare services 
were meant for the handicapped children. “Don’t leave out the underprivileged and the 

, (handicapped from social welfare—social welfare is meant for them,” he added. 
x Another participant disagreed with Mr. Kulkarni's suggestion that tax-supported 


o services should be for normal children and voluntary services for the handicapped. It was 
a retrograde suggestion, in his opinion. He felt that the responsibility of providing welfare 
n services to the handicapped rested squarely on the government, particularly the Central 
Y Government. He wondered if the Planning Commission had understood this point. At the 
e [same time he wanted that much thinking was necessary regarding welfare services at the 
e State level and at the micro-level, especially in terms of content and organisation of services. 
г In his opinion, any line of thinking which is based on the dichotomy of “welfare criterion” 
land economic criterion” would not yield any positive result. He described it as “self-defeat- 
1| jing” because even the welfare services had their economic and other returns. 
n | While reaching to this criticism yet another participant supported Mr. Kulkarni's view- 
[point and pointed out that given a greater concern for the handicapped “we sometimes fail 
t lo realise the potential of normal children." The intention is not to neglect the handicapped. N 


[He interpreted Mr. Kulkarni's suggestion to mean that it was an effort to ensure services to 
jboth the groups of children. It was necessary to have radical remedies for a situation which 
[has not changed for over 30 years. Ensuring public participation is difficult, more so for 


с normal children who still needed some minimum services. At the same time, he pointed out 
1 ‘hat voluntary effort was mostly urban-based. A couple of other respondents supported these 
d | viewpoints. 


Commenting on the paper asa whole, one participant favoured the view that hard choices 
| were necessary. Also, that a policy shift was inevitable. However, he felt that the deciding \ 
[factors were the widespread poverty in India and the problem of hunger. Social services had X 
D [to be developed and for this a policy was needed. Children's services could be promoted 
¡3long the same lines as for services for the scheduled castes and tribes. The government had 
[to assume this responsibility until the general economic standard is raised. At present, the 
[Voluntary efforts were not adequate. З 
| Another participant felt pu the economic criteria were at the basis of the IYC prog- 
|&mmes. He wanted that there should be policies for strengthening family. ТЫ 
| Shifts in Policy : One participant said that a wide-ranging shift in bale n а ae 
itvices was needed. It could be in the light of the subsequent policies on healt Ze EDS 
(с. It should consider, in specific terms, the content of package of nr E То 
Тоир of children, coordination of work of the Central and the State 2 аан 
[between different ministries and departments and provision fora oai n СОУС 
it at such a review could be done by the National Children’s Board. Or, d tuper 
“ment could give the framework and the State Governments could Me ere. 
[plementation of policies is very important. For this purpose there c 
[eview. 
| Organisational Structure : One participant favo 


National Children's Board. It should be properly sali 
Politic: i 


be lience in budgeting. Norms of functioning co 


а more open functioning of programmes wh 
tect; ctioning of prog 1 
- Тесу, Planning and evaluation expertise could кү 
Dus be Standing committees on monitoring on eee should be more prox beets 
| ave а role to play. The department of + the department o : 
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social welfare should bz fully in the picture of children's services given by other dep 
ments. 

Integrated Approach : One participant advocated doing away with the departmental 
approach because a number of departments were involved who spent large amount on 
children's services. A client-oriented approach was needed. 

Another participant wanted that the integrated approach to the minimum package was 
good. But he wanted the services to be given to all the children and not only to some of 
them. He, however, cautioned against attaching a stigma to the recipients of welfare Services, 
Something would have to be done so that such a stigma is not associated with welfare services, 
He had seen the scheme of Antyodaya becoming vitiated on account of it. 

One participant wanted the whole group to devote some time to discuss the specifics of 
both the minimum package and the integrated approach. 

Not only was integrated approach to some services needed but coordinated policies were 
required because many departments were concerned with child development and child 
welfare services. 

According to another participant integrated services were given to only children upto six 
years. But even older children needed such services. 

Planned Effort : One participant questioned the concepts of “‘tokenism” and “ad 
hocism" as put forth by Mr. Kulkarni. According to him only the first plan was, to some 
extent, riddled with ad hocism. He considered it to bea more basic problem with which every 
System was concerned. Uneasy compromises get built into it because of many conflicting 


art- 


pulls. The question as to why there was tokenism and ad hocism required greater academic 


understanding. 

Another pointed out that at least in nutrition programmes, there was no paucity of funds. 
The Planning Commission had made very liberal grants and there was no reason why this 
particular programme could not be substantial. 

One participant said that the time-frame for planning services should be such that all 
children up to 10 years are covered. The minimum package of services should be clearly 
specified so that planned efforts could be initiated to deliver it to the children concerned. 

According to another participant who spoke immediately after the previous one opined 
that it was necessary to provide a cultural foundation for children's growth so that they 
became dignified members of the society. 

In promoting planned efforts for children's services, it would be useful to involve the 
social work teachers in the country. This view was expressed by one participant. З 

Models of Excellence : Опе participant criticised the idea of models of excellence js 
forth by Mr. Kulkarni. He feared that they would degenerate into islands of privileges an : 
doubted if they could be replicated in adequate numbers. According to him it was a e 
grade suggestion especially because it went with the other suggestion of concurrent jug 
tion for children's services. The welfare services would be in danger of fragmentation | E 
model was accepted. Instead, he wanted that the concept of a package of minimum se 
should be accepted and the programme be planned accordingly. ly a few 

Another participant felt that in a big country like India it was inevitable that on ED 
centres could be planned as models of excellence. “Every balwadi could hardly к elves 
These models could give quality-improving guidance to others who could improve 016 
over a period of time. Having such models is something of a compromise. up: they 

One participant was of the view that models of excellence don’t have to be se attitudes 
evolve on their own. Quality of work depends on personnel—their experience an nisations 

A few participants welcomed the idea because most of the voluntary te nso 
subsisted mainly on grants and also because quite a few schemes were Centrally SP 
but administered by the States. 

Voluntary Sector : One participant wanted that before this sector rere 
had to be put on a scientific footing. A few others felt that most of the volun a 
depended substantially on official grants and that they did not have much volun 
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Dart They were “10 per cent voluntary and 90 рег cent government.” Also, that they were prone 
to political influence. ; 
ental Another participant pleaded fora Steater understanding of voluntary sector and said that 
ton | people themselves should be the source of any ideas on welfare programmes Social workers 
should be based at the taluka level and not at the State or even the district levels so that they 
was could be nearer the people. They should know what the people want and be the key persons 
le of in implementing the programme. She gave illustrations of how voluntary workers were 
ices, active in areas where the government officials did not БО very often. She regretted that some 
ices, voluntary organisations were becoming dependent on the government. 
5 One participant expressed his view that voluntary agencies were unable to get contribu- 
cs of tions from the public because of high taxation rates. The result was that the agencies had to 
look to the government for grants. 
уеге Concurrent Jurisdiction : One participant felt that Mr. Kulkarni was reversing the trends 
hild in welfare. Most of the welfare Programmes had to be given at the State level As such there 
was no need to involve the Central Government. He received support from many others 
o SIX One of them said, *Most of the action lies with the State Government; the Central Govern- 
ment can at the most give guidelines. This it does and for which it must provide funds so that А 
“ай State Governments can ensure that the guidelines are followed and that they move in the à 
ome desired direction." 
very, One participant favoured concurrent jurisdiction as a tool for removing disparities 
ШЕ between different states. The Central Government could take initiative in this regard. 
m Resources : One participant advocated the greater use of proper budgeting in order to 
Solve some, if not all, problems in resources. “Resilience is what is required," he said. 
pds; Another was of the view that the present child welfare policy was unrealistic and full of 
this wishful thinking and fanciful statements. This was so because the basic problem was one of 
scarcity of resources. Radical solution was required. “We should consider closing down the 
tall Social welfare department which had limited resources. The idea is that social welfare 
aiy should permeate all other departments. Voluntary participation had to be mobilised. 
1 sd One participant felt that the resources of local bodies too should be d mo 
m y | their role was negligible. Similarly, community participation was an importan : 


This line of thinking was pursued by another participant who suggested у Ше Ma 

the sector could be called upon to contribute about 5 per cent of their ao Or зана 
their workers? children. For a proper utilisation of available resources, he Bc 

put areas of operation should be carefully identified and only then should resources bea : 


p ices 
and Another participant was of the view that resources could be оос He Ws 
tro- аге properly coordinated. The agency entrusted with such a task shou! eR. 
dic- One of the ways of judicious use of scarce resources was to prom 


E 24 
this handicapped and underprivileged children. There was no reason M priority should pi be 
ices given to Services for normal children, according to one раа а е с 

Yet another suggestion was that the beneficiaries themselves т 
few | Some of the services which they utilise. d a сех 
ct.” | General : One participant stressed the importance of training ш peu 
vs. | endorsed Mr, Kulkarni's viewpoints on the matter. Many pr dts oe 
 CPertise in the subject but the administrators do not always realis 1 expe 


are not implement 
hey | Needed with the result that even package programmes such as ааа арх е 
ies | Properly, She pleaded for a well-equipped cadre of experts who ul de leadership 
о V'dren's services 3 is 
i es from | 
red _ a Another participant questioned the premise that expertise comes irom 
| Co 


Ines from experience,” he ayerred. ШЕ: ес 

. 16 Participant suggested that there should be a dist 50 de 
“005 and deprived sections because their problems Ms 
16 Participant wanted that social problems, especially besg 
9n a priority basis, MU 
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One participant said that if children are by choice then it would be easier to develop 


services for them. For this purpose a family should be seen as a unit and should receive 


greater attention. j У 
The chairman commented upon the wide-ranging debate оп the working paper and 


highlighted the following points made by various participants. There was a need to review 
the policy for children's services in terms of both content and coverage. The family could be 
taken as a unit. An effort was needed to coordinate the work of all the departments and 
also to have an appropriate division of responsibilities. The local self-governments could 
also be involved in children's services. Programmes of research and evaluation could be 
taken up within the organisations. 

All the services need not be free. But the question was : to what extent could services be 
charged for? Industrial sector could make its contribution to the welfare effort through its 
resources. Budgeting could be based on the principle of flexibility. Training of personnel — 
both professional and para-professional—could be promoted. 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS 


Mrs. Leela Moolgaokar, chairman of the Central Social Welfare Board, was in the 
chair for the valedictory function. Mr. Saran Singh, Secretary, Social Welfare Department, 
Government of India, gave the valedictory address. He drew attention to the magnitude of 
the children's problems in this country and said that a baby is born every one and a half 
seconds and that by 1989, there would be about 270 million children. Nearly 100 million 
children lived in conditions adverse to survival. Nearly 40 per cent of all deaths occurred in 
the age-group 0-5 years. 

He traced the child welfare efforts and said that it was really in the Fifth Plan period 
that we came to grips with child welfare and development. The ICDS was launched and for 
the first time a comprehensive package of services was provided to the mother and the child. 
The National Children's Board too was set up following the declaration of the national 
policy on children. The outlay for child welfare was increased from Rs. 31.13 crores in the 
Fifth Plan to Rs. 54.50 crores in Sixth Plan. A national plan of action for the observance of 
IYC in India was also formulated. 

According to Mr. Singh, the whole of 1980s were going to be very challenging and 
concentrated efforts would be needed for the effective realisation of the objectives. Child 
welfare was intimately linked with consanguine aspects of social development and cannot be 
viewed in isolation. "Besides controlling population we will have toconcentrate on ecological 
conservation, community action, and basic services. Along with governmental efforts, the 
participation of local communities and voluntary organisations in children's services 1$ of 
crucial importance. They should involve and assist the family in meeting children’s basic 
- needs", concluded Mr. Singh. 
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